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“Tue question of Church-rates,” says 
the Examiner, in one of its late articles, 
“ is the most pressing question, and it 
is a vital question, and it will prop, or 
crush, the administration. Upon this 
subject the government has the choice 
of acquiring new strength, or of casing 
uself away.” In the main, we fully 
agree with this representation, though 
we probably differ wholly as to the quar- 
ter in which the danger will be found. 

No one who has given the least at- 
tention to the political movements of 
the last two years, can have failed to 
observe, that the Church-rate contro- 
versy is one fraught with great embar- 
rassment to the existing administration, 
and that every day places the proba- 
bility of a satisfactory adjustment of it 
at a greater distance. As the matter 
now stands, the controversy promises 
little good, either to the Dissenters or 
to the Church —still less to the State ; 
and least of all to those who, holding 
the reins of government, are expected 
to find out a satisfactory solution of all 
public difficulties. 

It is much to be lamented that the op- 
portunity was not taken, in the session 
of 1834, of bringing the whole ques- 
lion, as then opened, to a settlement 
of some sort. The question is one of 
that description, in which the parties, 
maintaining wholly irreconcilable po- 
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sitions, are not likely to be rendered 
placable, but rather the contrary, by 
keeping open the discussion. One 
bold push, at that moment, would 
have completed the measure. The 
more pugnacious and impracticable of 
the Dissenters would have been forced, 
ere now, by the pressure of circum- 
stances, to forget their anger; and 
with the people generally, the utter 
cessation of the impost would have 
been a most popular feature in the 
case. However, that opportunity hav- 
ing been allowed to pass, it is now 
necessary to take up the question de 
novo, and amidst all the perplexities 
arising from a state of increased exas- 
peration on both sides. 

The country, meanwhile, loudly calls 
upon the government to find some 
means of terminating this internal 
warfare. The existing ‘contention is, 
indeed, the chief evil of the case ; and 
so much is this felt, that we verily 
believe that the nation at large, 
excepting, of course, a few bigoted 
Dissenters, would rather see the ques- 
tion settled, even by charging the whole 
amount of the Church-rates on the 
Consolidated Fund, than that it should 
remain in its present irritating position. 

Let us look, then, at the difficulties 
which present themselves in the way 
of an immediate adjustment of the 
h 
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question. And here we must take up 
the matter as it is presented to us by 
the parties concerned. The government 
has propounded one plan; the Dis- 
senting leaders have strongly objected 
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to this, and insist upon another. Let 
us consider each of these in its turn, 
and thus we shall obtain a view of the 
difficulties which stand in the way of 
the adoption of either. 


I, LORD ALTHORP’S PLAN. 


This we must take as we find it in 
Lord Althorp’s speech of April 1834, 
considering it to be still, in all its main 
features, adhered to by the present ad- 
ministration ; inasmuch as Lord John 
Russell has, during the last two years, 
repeatedly expressed himself in parlia- 
ment to that effect. Now the plan in 
question was to the following purport : 

The Church-rates, as at present levied, 
appear by the returns quoted by Lord 
Althorp, in 1834, to amount to about 
597,000/. per annum. Of this, about 
248,000/. is ranked under the head of 
repairs, and about 350,000/. under 
various other denominations, such as 
salaries, &c. Lord Althorp’s plan al- 
lotted a sum of 250,000/. a-year, out 
of the land-tax, to the purpose of main- 
taining the ecclesiastical buildings; and 
left the congregations worshipping in 
them to raise among themselves, by 
pew-rents and in other ways, the whole 
of the sums required for carrying on 
the religious services. In favour of this 
plan the House of Commons divided, 
in April 1834; Ayes, 256; Noes, 140 
—majority in favour of the proposi- 
tion, 116. 

To this plan, then, originating with 
the government, assented to by the 
Conservatives, not dissented from by 
the Church, whence arises the oppo- 
sition? Solely from the Dissenters, 
speaking both by themselves, and also 
through the mouths of sundry other 
persons, some nominally Churchmen, 
others of no religious profession what- 
ever, but who are always ready to join 
in this or any other kind of warfare 
against the Church. 

Let us look, then, at some of the 
reasons, and at some of the statements 
which are noé reasons, which are put 
forth at dissenting meetings, and in 
various publications, against this plan. 

First, we have a variety of anecdotes 
of cruel seizures for the rates, in most 
of which “ poor widows” appear to 
have been instructed how to proceed ; 
refusing to pay some three or four 
shillings, and then putting their family 
Bibles in the broker’s way; by which 
device some very pretty stories of “ the 
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Widow’s Bible seized for Church-rates’ 
have been got up. Then we have hand- 
bills reproaching the members of the 
Church with providing their sacramental 
wine by selling a poor Dissenter’s table ! 
and divers other manceuvres and repre- 
sentations of the same kind. 

To the inventors and propagators of 
these ingenious devices, it matters no- 
thing that, as respects Lord Althorp’s 
plan, all these complaints have no ap- 
plication whatever. Yet a moment’s re- 
flection makes this clear. Lord Althorp’s 
bill would have put an end to all dis- 
traints, and to all visits of the broker. 
Lord Althorp’s bill would have left 
Churchmen to pay for their own sacra- 
mental wine, and for all other expenses 
of their worship, without taking a single 
farthing out of any Dissenter’s pocket 
for any such charge. And why was 
not this bill passed into a law more 
than two years since? Simply because 
the Dissenters opposed it! But let 
them bear in mind, when they talk of 
cruel brokers, and the hardship of pay- 
ing for washing the parson’s surplice, 
that this is not the question in dispute : 
that they might have been relieved from 
all such charges two years ago; that 
they may be relieved from them in a 
single fortnight, if they please ;—in 
short, that they have none but them- 
selves to thank for their continuance ! 

A second plea, however, goes a step 
further, and asks, “*‘ Why are we to pay 
for sustaining buildings which we never 
enter? We maintain our own chapels: 
Are not Churchmen rich enough to 
sustain their own places of worship ! 

The reply to this is, that the querist 
mistakes and mistates the whole ques- 
tion. The facts are these: Dissenters, 
generally, are not of the poorest classes 
of the community, nor are they an 
average representation of the middle 
classes. They are chiefly found among 
those sections which border on the two, 
the labouring and the middle classes ; 
not being absolutely poor, nor yet rich ; 
not quite ignorant, nor yet well edu- 
cated. These join together, wherever 
their numbers are sufficient, and raise 
a plain cheap brick building, and oc- 
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cupy it themselves. They often main- 
tain a school; but as for accommo- 
dating the thousands of those who can 
pay nothing for sittings, it seems 
scarcely ever to enter their heads. 
We write this within half a mile of a 
church containing twelve hundred free 
sittings ; and we greatly doubt whether 
a meeting-house, with half this number 
of sittings for the poor, was ever yet 
built. 

Yet Dissenters are continually say- 
ing to Churchmen, “ Why cannot you 
do as we do?” And sometimes the 
members of the Church are found to 
act on this advice. Here and there 
we find proprietary chapels in the 
Establishment, chiefly filled with the 
middle classes, who rent all the sittings. 
But these places never ask for a 
Church-rate. Nor do either these 
chapels, nor the Dissenters’ meeting- 
houses, at all affect the present question. 
The rate is required for a totally dif- 
ferent purpose -— fora purpose to which 
the Dissenters have no parallel,—for 
maintaining a free and open church, 
in most cases without any pew-rents 
at all, and in which there is generally 
large accommodation for the poor. It 
is, in fact, in theory, and ought to be 
in practice, a national provision, for the 
use of the whole nation. 

And if, in reply to this, we are for 
the hundredth time asked, Why are 
Dissenters to be made to pay for that 
from which they derive no advantage, 
we must for the hundredth time reply, 
in the words of Dr. Dwight, a Presby- 
terian and an American, that they do 
derive an advantage, and a very consi- 
derable one, from that national religion 
which they thus contribute to support. 
The doctor’s argument cannot be too 
often repeated : 

“ The legislature of every state is the 
proper superintendent of all its pruden- 
tial concerns. It has not only a right, 
but is obliged by an authority, which it 
can neither oppose nor question, to pur- 
sue every lawful and expedient measure 
for the promotion of the public welfare. 
To this great purpose, religion, in every 
country, is not only useful, but indis- 
pensable. But religion cannot exist, and 
has never existed, for any length of time, 
without public worship. As every man 
ought, therefore, willingly to contribute 
to the support of whatever increases his 
own prosperity, he is, by immovable 
consequence, obliged to support the re- 
ligion which, by increasing the common 
prosperity, increases, of course, his own, 
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“Should an advocate for the doctrine 
which I oppose, demand proof that reli- 
gion is indispensable to the welfare of a 
free country, thisismy answer. Morality, 
as every sober man who knows any thing 
of the subject discerns with a glance, is 
merely a branch of religion: and where 
there is no religion, there is no morality. 
Moral obligation has its sole ground in 
the character and government of God. 
But where God is not worshipped, his 
character will soon be disregarded ; and 
the obligations founded on it unfelt and 
forgotten. No duty, therefore, to indi- 
viduals, or to the public, will be realized 
or performed. Justice, kindness, and 
truth, the great hinges on which free sc- 
ciety hangs, will be unpractised, because 
there will be no motives to the practice 
of sufficient force to resist the passions 
of man. Oaths of office, and of testimony, 
alike, without the sanctions of religion, 
are merely solemn farces. Without the 
sense of accountableness to God, without 
the realising belief of a future retribution, 
they are employed only to insult the 
Creator, deprave the juror, and cheat 
his fellow-men. This sense nothing but 
religion can inspire or preserve. With 
the loss of religion, therefore, the. ulti- 
mate foundation of confidence is blown 
up, and the security of life, liberty, and 
property, buried in the ruins. 

‘* In aid of these observations, I allege 
that no free government has ever existed 
for any time without the support of reli- 
gion. Athens, Sparta, and Rome, stood 
and fell with their religion, false and gross 
as it was ; because it contained some of 
those great truths and solemn sanctions, 
without which man can possess no con- 
science, exercise no virtue, and find no 
safety. To their religion, Britain, Swit- 
zerland, and the United Netherlands, 
have owed most of their happiness and 
their permanency ; and might say to this 
celestial denizen, in every period of their 
prosperity, as the devout and bumble 
Christian to his God, ‘ Having obtained 
help of thee, we have continued to this 
time.’ 

«In the history of the globe there is 
recorded but one attempt, seriously made, 
to establish a free government without 
religion. From this attempt has sprung 
new proof that such a government, 
stripped of this wid, cannot exist. The 
government, thus projected, was itself 
never established, but was a mere abor- 
tion ; exhibiting doubtful signs of life at 
its birth, and possessing this dubious 
existence only as an ephemeron. During 
its diurnal life it was the greatest scourge, 
particularly to those for whom it was 
formed, and generally to the rest of man.« 
kind, which the world has ever seen. 
Instead of being a free, just, and bene- 
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ficent system of administration, it was 
more despotic than a Persian caliphate ; 
more wasteful of life, and all its blessings, 
than an inundation of Goths and Vandals. 
Those who lived under it, and either ori- 
ginated or executed its measures, were 
the authors of more crimes than any col- 
lection of men, since the termination of 
that gigantic wickedness, from which 
nothing but an universal deluge could 
cleanse this polluted world. 

«* These evils, my antagonist is further 
to be informed, were the result of the 
only experiment ever made of erecting a 
government without religion. They are 
the only specimen of the genuine efficacy 
of infidelity and atheism on the mind and 
on the happiness of man, during the only 
opportunity which they have enjoyed of 
possessing an unlimited control over 
human affairs. Until the remembrance 
of this experiment shall have been lost, 
it can never be made again. 

‘« Finally, he is to be informed, that it 
is wiser, more humane, and more effectual, 
to prevent crimes than to punish them, 
He is to be told, what he cannot deny, 
that religion is the only great preventative 
of crimes ; and contributes more, in a far 
more desirable manner, to the peace and 
good order of society, than the judge and 
the sheriff, the gaol and the gibbet, united. 
He is to be reminded that mankind, with 
all the influence of religion added to that 
of the civil government, are still imper- 
fectly governed —are less orderly, peace. 
ful, and friendly to each other, than hu. 
manity must wish ; and that, therefore, 
he who would willingly lessen this in- 
fluence is a fool— he who would destroy 
it, a madman. 

‘*] am well aware that, in spite of this 
and any other reasoning, in spite of de- 
monstration itself, there are men who may, 
and in all probability will say, that, 
however good and useful the public wor- 
ship of God may be, they do not wish to 
avail themselves of its benefits, and owe, 
therefore, no contributions to its support. 
To these men I reply, that he who has 
no children, or who does not wish to 
send his children to school, and he who 
does not use the roads and bridges of his 
country, because he is either necessitated 
or inclined to stay at home, may, on 
exactly the same ground, claim an ex- 
emption from supporting schools, roads, 
and bridges. To such an objector it is 
a sufficient answer, that these things 
enter into all the happiness which he 
enjoys, and that without them he and 
his countrymen would be hermits and 
savages, Without religion, man be- 
comes in a short time a beast of prey, 
and wastes the happiness of his fellow- 
men with as little remorse as the wolf or 
the tiger, and to a degree which leaves 
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their ravages out of remembrance. Even 
if this were not the melancholy fact, the 
list of individual enjoyments is as much 
more valuable in a community where re- 
ligion prevails, than where it does not, 
as the safety, peace, and pleasure of 
civilized society are more desirable than 
the exposure, discord, and misery pro- 
duced by the furious and malignant 
passions of uncultivated man.” 


Our answer, therefore, in short, is 
this: We hold it to be the duty of all 
governments to establish among their 
people the worship of God. We be- 
lieve that in so doing the government 
consults the interest of all, and may, 
consequently, and in perfect reason- 
ableness, levy the cost of that establish- 
ment upon the whole community. As 
for consulting the preferences or dis- 
likes of individuals, it is a mode of 
proceeding never yet adopted by any 
government. Quakers, and those who 
abhor the idea of blood, are made to 
pay for the maintenance of a standing 
army ; people who never took the least 
interest in the arts, are taxed to build a 
picture-gallery ; and men who have no 
children to educate, are obliged to con- 
tribute to support schools, The test 
in each case is, the public good, not the 
private feelings of individuals. And 
the public good, in this case, prescribes 
the maintenance of a national church. 

A third objection is, that the re- 
venues of the Church are amply suffi- 
cient for all these purposes, without 
either a rate, or a contribution from 
the public treasury. The Globe news- 
paper coolly declared, a few days since, 
that it “ had never heard it questioned ” 
that the Church’s own endowments 
were quite equal to all these charges. 
The Globe must have had a very bad 
memory, not to be aware that Lord 
John Russell himself had repeatedly 
declared, that the revenues of the 
Church were not more than sufficient 
for the decent maintenance of the 
clergy. But whether this has been 
said or not, and whether the Globe 
forgets it or not, let us look at the 
facts of the case as they stand on record 
in the parliamentary returns. 

The whole revenues of the Church, 
cathedral or parochial, are found to be 
3,490,332/. Were we even to abolish 
at once both bishops and cathedrals, 
this aggregate, divided among our 
10,701 parishes, would give an average 
income of 326/. to each. But if we 
are not prepayed to sweep away Epis- 
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copacy, and thus utterly revolutionize 
the Church —and if we, therefore, only 
look at the revenues of the parochial 
clergy, we there find that these 
10,701 benefices possess, altogether, 
only 3,058,248/. a-year, or about 285/. 
each ; being less than half the salary 
of an assistant poor-law commissioner ! 

But it will perhaps be replied, that 
the bishops may be reduced, and the ca- 
thedral revenues almost wholly applied 
to this purpose. To which we answer, 
that it was only in the last session that 
the bishops’ revenues were reviewed and 
ied by parliament, and that it is 
too much like child’s play to adopt a 
plan one year and to repudiate it the 
next. As for the cathedral revenues, 
the allusion to them reminds us that 
it is easy to shew that, instead of a 
surplus,—a superabundance,—there is 
actually a large deficiency of means ; 
and that the State, if it means to main- 
tain a national church at all, is hound 
to increase, rather than diminish, the 
existing revenues of the establishment. 

The population of England and 
Wales, in 1801, was 8,872,980. In 
1831, it was 13,894,574. Here was 
an increase of more than five millions, 
within thirty years; but in what way 
had the Church been strengthened to 
provide for this vast growth of popu- 
lation? There seems no ground for 
imagining that the revenues of the 
Church had increased in any commen- 
surate degree—hardly any for believing 
that they had increased at all. 

The tithes, in the aggregate, surely, 
could not be higher in 1831 than in 
1801, looking at the far lower price of 
agricultural produce at the later period. 
What, then, had been done to augment 
the resources of the Church, so as to 
enable her to provide for this vast 
augmentation! By the state, scarcely 
any thing ; by private benevolence, 
not a tenth part of what the case re- 
quired. If we admit, then, as the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners have ad- 
mitted, that it will be necessary and 
expedient to apply a large part of the 
271,970/. per annum which now be- 
longs to the cathedrals, to the endow- 
mentofaconsiderable body ofadditional 
parochial clergy —if this be conceded, 
as it has already been, still it must be 
abundantly clear that even the whole 
of the cathedral revenues might be 
applied to this purpose, and yet the 
wants of the added five millions be 
scarcely half supplied. Instead, there- 
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fore, of finding any surplus in this 
quarter, to be applied to the reduction 
of Church-rates, it is abundantly clear 
that a deficiency, and not an excess, 
exists—a deficiency, too, which the 
State is bound to supply. 

So far, then, from this objection 
proving to be founded on fact, the 
very contrary appears to be the actual 
state of the case. Instead of being in 
possession of large stores of wealth, 
easily applicable to this purpose, the 
Church is found to be greatly deficient 
in the necessary means of fulfilling her 
duties, and is seen to have a just claim on 
the State for an augmented provision. 

And the fourth objection is equally 
at variance with the truth —assuming, 
like the last, not only what is not the 
case, but the very opposite of the real fact. 

The same article in the Examiner, 
from which we have already quoted, 
thus states this objection : 


‘« The abolition of the Church-rates is 
now only a grace of necessity ; for as the 
people have it in their power to refuse 
them, and for the most part do refuse 
them, it is not to be supposed that they 
will suffer any commutation taking from 
them the power of resisting the odious 
exaction. ‘The rates being virtually abo- 
lished, nothing remains to the Church 
but the disgrace of an extortionate 
demand.” 


Now here the broad assumption is 
made, that, taking the whole kingdom 
through, “ the people for the most part 
do refuse Church-rates ;”” and thus that 
“ the rates are virtually abolished.” 

This is a most important feature in 
the case, if true. But is it true? So 
far from it, that the very opposiée is the 
actual truth! 

Of the 10,700 parishes in England, 
we may reasonably suppose that many 
are not in the habit of making a Church- 
rate at all; and do not, in fact, find one 
necessary. In some, a small endow- 
ment exists for the purpose ; in others, 
a wealthy incumbent takes the expenses 
on himself; in others, the charges, being 
small, are paid, by common consent, 
out of the poor-rates. This being the 
case; we are inclined to assume, what 
is certainly a low estimate, that in only 
about 5000 parishes, or rather less than 
halfofthe whole, a Church-rate is usually 
resorted to. 

But, whether the rate be required in 
5000 parishes, or in 10,000, to what 
extent have the Dissenters succeeded 
in rejecting the rate? The Examiner 
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says, “ fur the most part.”  1f this 
were true, we should hear of two or 
three thousand rejections in a year, 
or about fifty every week. But what 
is the fact? 

The Patriot, the organ of the agi- 
tating Dissenters, has its agents and 
correspondents in every part of the 
country, and it is most improbable 
that any of these Dissenting triumphs 
would fail to be chronicled in its 
columns. Now the Patriot dogs, it is 
true, report continually such Church- 
rate conflicts as its friends can get up. 
But how often? Sometimes one such, 
sometimes two, three—scarcely ever 
four in a week! And of these a fair 
proportion, we believe a majority, ter- 
minate, not in the triumph, but in the 
defeat, of the Dissenters! We do not 
believe that the most careful search 
would collect, either from the Patriot's 
columns, or from any other source, so 
many as one hundred cases of Church- 
rates refused, within the last year. The 
latest contests that we remember were 
those of Brighton, Lambeth, and 
Bridgewater, in all which the Church 
was triumphant. 

But is one hundred out of 5000 
“the most part”? Is it not prepos- 
terous, because in one case out of fifty 
the Church has been defeated, to say, 
as the Examiner does, “ Church-rates 
are virtually abolished.” Most clearly, 
in this case, as in the last, the truth 
turns out to be, not as the facts were 
stated by the Dissenters and their ad- 
vocates, but just the very contrary! 
The Church is in full possession of 
forty-nine fiftieths of her usual sup- 
plies; and instead of being obliged, 
as the Examiner would assume, to 
make the best bargain she can in the 
matter, she is under no necessity to 
accept, nor will she accept, any terms 
which shall cripple her usefulness or 
diminish her powers of extension. 

We find, then, that the four argu- 
ments most frequently resorted to, by 
the opponents of Lord Althorp’s plan, 
have actually no weight or validity 
whatever. We find— 
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That all the hardship of the broker's 
distraint, all the grievance of paying 
for sacramental wine and the washing 
of surplices, would be at once and for 
ever removed by Lord Althorp’s bill ; 
and would, in fact, have been so re- 
moved two years since, had not the 
Dissenters interposed their opposition, 
and thus continued the very system of 
which they complain : — 

That the objection next raised, that 
Dissenters ought not to be called upon 
to contribute in any way, directly or 
indirectly, to a church from which they 
derive no benefit, is not founded in 
fact. Indirectly, at least, they unques- 
tionably do receive advantage from 
the establishment of Christianity ; and 
indirectly, at least, they ought to be 
willing to contribute towards that great 
public advantage : — 

That the allegation that sufficient 
funds could be realized, out of the 
Church’s own endowments, to supply 
the place of Clhurch-rates, is unfounded, 
and just the opposite of the truth; 
inasmuch as the five millions added 
to the population within the last thirty 
years demand the allocation of every 
farthing that the revenues of the 
Church can spare, for the provision 
of additional ministers for this vast 
increase of the people: And 

That the arrogant assumption, that 
the people have already thrown off the 
burden of Church-rates, and that it 
therefore only remains for the Church 
to give up, with the best grace she may, 
what it is out of her power to retain, 
is altogether contrary to fact; inas- 
much as out of the 10,701 parishes of 

England, it would be difficult to name 
one hundred which have, in any one 
year, refused to agree to the adoption 
of a Church-rate. 

The objections, then, to the original 
proposition of Lord Althorp,—a_ pro- 
position obtaining the concurrence of 
Whigs, Conservatives, and the Church 
itself, appear to be utterly vain and 
weak. Let us next look at the counter- 
proposition ; which we may call, by way 
of distinction, 


II. THE PLAN OF THE DISSENTERS AND RADICALS. 


This merely goes to abolish Church- 
rates simply, and in ¢olo, without pro- 
viding any substitute whatever ; leav- 
ing the churches to fall down or to 
stand, to be shut up or to be kept open, 
just as their respective congregations 
may choose to provide. 


This is the scheme, the adoption of 
which, the Examiner tells us, will 
** prop,” its rejection “ crush,” the 
administration. It is by espousing 
this project that the government may 
* acquire new strength ;” it is by op- 
posing it that it may “ cast itself away.” 
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Let us inquire, then, whether the path 
to this so desirable a consummation is 
altogether clear from difficulties. 

We think not. Several objections 
occur to us on the instant, as of very 
serious force against this sweeping pro- 
position. We will enumerate a few, 
as they suggest themselves to our 
ininds. 

1. There is a degree of impracticabi- 
lity about the scheme —at least in so 
far as the present generation is con- 
cerned. This appears the very instant 
we look closely into particulars. 

Admitting that the congregations 
may, or must, find means for carrying 
on their own religious services, still 
the annual income of 248,000/. is re- 
quired for the mere sustentation of the 
edifices. This point the government 
has again and again pledged itself to 
maintain. Lord Althorp’s proposition 
went to provide for this annual charge 
by a grant from the land-tax. The 
Dissenters do not go the length of 
saying, Let the churches fall; but they 
say, Take the necessary sums for re- 
pairs out of the cathedral revenues. 

Now here comes in the first prac- 
tical difficulty. There are no such 
cathedral revenues as the proposition 
presupposes, upon which the legislator 
can at once lay his hand, and say, 
Here! take these in lieu of Church- 
rates. The cathedral revenues are, 
in fact, nothing else than the incomes 
enjoyed by the present deans, and 
canons, and prebendaries. Now, no 
single statesman or legislator has ever 
risen up in England to propose even 
the suppression of a mere sinecure, 
without regard to existing interests. 
To rob the present holders of canonries 
and prebendal stalls of all their means 
of existence, is not, we are convinced, 
intended even by the propounders of 
this scheme. But without you do rob 
them, when and where do you get 
your 250,000/, a-year ? 

The simple truth is, that if it were 
determined to shut up all the cathe- 
drals, and wholly to suppress their 
establishments, it might be possible, 
on the gradual extinction of the pre- 
sent holders, to realize something near 
the very sum thus wanted —250,000/. 
a-year—in about forty years from this 
time !—that is, supposing that the re- 
forms now in progress had not pre- 
viously devoted to other purposes 
more than half the amount. But, ad- 
mitting that in about forty years the 
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whole of the preseut cathedral bodies 
would be extinct, and that a large 
income would then fall in, to be ap- 
plied to the purposes of Church-rates, 
still, what is proposed to be done during 
all the long interim which will elapse ? 
Not even the Dissenters themselves 
have yet said, “ Let the churches fall, 
if they cannot be upheld.” What, 
then, is to be done ? 

Possibly, some Dissenter, wavering 
towards moderation, may be ready to 
say, Oh! we will consent that the go- 
vernment shall lend or give the neces- 
sary funds in the interim, so that we 
are assured of the ultimate extinction 
of the impost. 

Why! you may have the impost 
removed at once. And as to the defi- 
ciency being supplied, in the interim, 
by government, it is obvious that if 
the principle be a correct one for ten 
or twenty years, it is a correct one for 
acentury. Ifitis right that such an 
application of the public revenues 
should be made now, and for all the 
remainder of your life, it is just as 
right that the same application should 
be made in the lives of your children 
and your grandchildren. 

The proposition, therefore, if it be 
made in the thorough-going spirit of 
some of its advocates, means more 
than it says. It means, Let the 
churches be left to fall—let them 
have no funds for their maintenance, 
till they can derive them from the 
cathedrals. But if it does not mean 
this, then it differs little from the 
ministerial proposition. It only says, 
Let the Treasury find means for the 
present; and let steps be taken to 
provide funds out of the cathedral 
revenues, so soon as any thing can be 
made available from that source. 

Meanwhile, however, we remark, 
that the bare and naked proposition of 
“ taking the Church-rates out of the 
cathedral revenues ” is, during the pre- 
sent generation, clearly impracticable. 

2. We observe, that this proposition, 
or any proposition which throws all the 
burden now resting on the whole state 
—the whole people, in the shape of 
Church-rates— upon the Church her- 
self, assumes that which is contrary 
to fact, namely, that the Church of 
England possesses a surplus revenue, 
—-a revenue larger than the extent of 
her duties renders necessary. 

That this is not the case, might 
be shewn by the reports of the Eccle- 








siastical Commissioners, signed by 
several members of the present ad- 
ministration, in some of which an 
extent of spiritual want and desti- 
tution is exhibited, far exceeding any 
means which the Church possesses, even 
were the whole cathedral revenues at 
once applied to this purpose. It might 
also be shewn by the uniform language 
of Lord John Russell,on many occasions 
during the last five years. But it will 
be quite sufficient to refer to one single 
declaration of his lordship’s, made so 
lately as the 2d of May last, in which 
he distinctly reiterated his opinion, 
which had been frequently before 
made known, * that the revenues of 
the Church are only sufficient, or 
barely sufficient, for the religious in- 
struction of the people.” * 

To maintain this opinion —an opi- 
nion grounded on an extensive know- 
ledge of the facts of the case—and 
yet to listen to a proposition which 
tends to throw upon the Church a 
burden of 248,000/. a-year, which is 
at present borne by the rate-payers, 
would obviously be a grievous incon- 
sistency. There is no surplus revenue 
in the Church, from which you can 
obtain this 250,000/. a-year. The 
conclusion, therefore, is obvious : 
you can only relieve the people from 
the Church-rates, by providing this 
sum out of the public revenues. 

If we are once more referred to the 
cathedral sinecures, we again repeat, 
that those sinecures are already in 
course of removal —that the plans of 
Church reform already developed in 
the reports of the Church Commis- 
sioners do most clearly shew, that 
there is no intention of maintaining 
the cathedral establishments in their 
present costliness. But a more legi- 
timate object than that of finding an 
equivalent for Church-rates, demands 
all the funds which can be realized 
from this quarter. The hundreds of 
new churches which are rising around 
us, a large proportion of whose accom- 
modation is allotted to the poor, and 
which churches are generally destitute 
of all endowment, save the rents of 
such portions as are inclosed and 
pewed,—— these unquestionably prefer 
the strongest claim to any funds 
which the cathedrals may be able to 
spare. In fact, all those savings will 
be quite inadequate to this most de- 
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sirable end. - Clearly, then, all idea of 
a surplus, to be applied to Church-rate 
purposes, ought to be wholly abandoned. 

3. The main point, however, is yet 
to be stated. The one predominant 
reason why the agitators are resolved 
upon the abolition of Church-rates 
without commutation,—and why those 
who conscientiously support an esta- 
blished church ought to be equally 
resolute that without commutation they 
shall not be abolished,—is, that in this 
dispute is involved the whole question, 
whether the English nation shall, or 
shall not, continue to support a national 
Christian church ? 

As matters now stand, there is very 
little to make the supposed union of 
church and state,— the theoretical idea 
of an established church,—a _ practical 
reality, except the continuance of the 
law of Church-rates. 

What is the principle on which we 
defend a national establishment? It is, 
That the state is bound to establish the 
worship of God. But what does the 
state do, in this country, to establish 
this worship? Little enough, truly, 
except in the article of Church-rates. 

The endowments of the Church, be 
it ever remembered, were not bestowed 
upon her by the state. She received 
them, as the Universities received theirs, 
—as Christ’s Hospital or Eton College 
received theirs,— from the Christian 
liberality of her individual members. 
All that monarchs and parliaments, 
for several centuries past, have kept 
in view, has been, how best to serve 
their friends at her cost. Courtiers 
have been provided for, popular states- 
men have been recompensed, “ the 
landed interests” have been carefully 
considered; but at each successive 
move the Church has generally been the 
loser. Still, however, the state admits 
her duty, and constantly professes her 
willingness to discharge it. Still she 
orders that each parish and district 
shall take proper care that all things 
are provided, so that the worship of 
God may be carried on, and his ordi- 
nances -administered, to the whole po- 
pulation of the land. 

But terminate this one law, and 
abolish the Churchi-rate without re- 
placing it by any charge on the 
national revenues, and then the Dis- 
senter may at once triumphantly pro- 
claim, with good ground for his as- 
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sertion, that the union of church and 
state is at an end—and that henceforth 
“the Church of England ” is an empty 
title, to which no one body of Christians 
has any peculiar right to lay claim. 

That this is the main object of the 
whole struggle, is a point which they 
are not at all desirous of concealing. 
Again and again do they tell us, that 
the amount of money is not at all the 
point in dispute—that they will protest 
as strongly against 5000/. as against 
250,000/. ; for that the object is, that 
the Church shall not be supported out 
of the national revenues at all. ‘ The 
state,” they tell us, “ must no longer 
patronize a sect.” 

Now, not disputing their right to 
take and to maintain this ground, if 
they think fit, still their pertinacity on 
this point ought to make us equally 
resolved. There is more in it than a 
mere whine about ‘‘ the widow’s Bible,” 
—there is more in it than an objection 
to the heavy burden, which in a few 
cases has been pleaded against—there 
is more in it than the mere point of 
justice, as it is called, that Churchmen 
should pay for their own organs and 
their own sacramental wine. Yes, and 
if we put an end to the rate itself, and 
thus never trouble the widow with the 
broker’s visit— if Churchmen willingly 
undertake the whole cost of their own 
worship, and if the mere repairs are 
defrayed out of the public purse, and 
are thus wholly unfelt in the general 
taxation—still, the Dissenters assure 
us, will they offer as much opposition 
as ever ; inasmuch as the chief grievance 
of all would remain unredressed,— the 
maintenance of a national church ! 

We learn, then, that the real object 
of the war against Church-rates is, to 
sever the Church from the State, and 
to put an end to the national establish- 
meut. Our duty, then, who do not 
desire this separation, and who think 
it the duty of the State to maintain an 
establishment, clearly is, to determine, 
that Church-rates shall only be put an 
end to by an equitable commutation, 
payable out of the national revenues. 

4. Our remaining objection is chiefly 
personal to his majesty’s ministers. 
We have shewn them that the scheme 
proposed by the Dissenters and their 
friends is impracticable, inasmuch as it 
professes to lay hold of revenues which 
cannot be touched for many years to 
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come. We have shewn, also, that it 
takes for granted a surplus, which sur- 
plus does not exist, and which Lord 
John Russell has repeatedly declared 
to have no existence. We have shewn, 
further, that the declared object of the 
whole proposition is to deprive the 
Church of its national character—a 
character in which the present admi- 
nistration is pledged to maintain it. 
And we shall now only add, that with 
a knowledge of all these things, and 
remembering all the declarations made 
at various times by different members 
of the government, it appears quite 
impossible for ministers to accede to 
the demand of the Dissenters, without 
involving themselves in a depth of dis- 
grace wholly without a parallel in the 
history of party tergiversation. 

One of these declarations, and one 
of the latest, will abundantly suffice 
to establish this position. On the 
20th of last June—little more than 
six months’ since — 

“Lord Joun Russet said,—My opi- 
nion on this subject is exactly the same 
as it has hitherto been. I think that it 
is the duty of the State, either by means 
of Church-rates, or of some other public 
fund, to maintain the buildings set apart 
by the state for Divine worship in good 
and efficient repair.”—‘* And, whatever 
may be the anxiety of the Dissenters, 
they cannot be in doubt as to the opinions 
of the government. Two years ago, Lord 
Althorp brought in a bill on the subject, 
in which the principle was declared, that 
Church-rates should not be abolished, 
unless the State provided a substitute. 
I have never said any thing inconsistent 
with that principle, or, at least, any thing 
to lead Dissenters to suppose that minis- 
ters meant to abolish Church-rates with- 
out an equivalent, or that that equivalent 
was to be found in the revenues of the 
Church. To that principleI have adhered, 
and to it I mean to adhere.” * 


A marked distinction will be seen 
to exist between this case and that of 
the Church of Ireland. In proposing 
an appropriation clause for the Irish 
Church, Lord John Russell certainly 
had it in his power to refer back to 
his previous declarations, and to say, 
** Although my practice may have va- 
ried —although I have held different 
Opinions at different times, as to the 
expediency of applying the principles 
I avowed, still 1 can at least claim the 
merit of having been always consistent 
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in theory. The doctrine I have con- 
stantly avowed has always been, that 
the Church of Ireland possessed re- 
venues beyond her necessities, and that 
the State had the just and legal right 
of determining the appropriation of 
that excess.” 

We admit the truth of this justifica- 
tion. We acknowledge that in theory 
his lordship has for many years past 
maintained the same position, and our 
censure merely extends to this point, 
—that his willingness to apply these 
theories was marvellously increased 
between 1833 and 1835, and that no 
visible cause existed for the change, 
except his own change of position. It 
was inconvenient, in 1833, to press the 
147th, or Appropriation clause, in the 
Irish Church Bill. But in 1835 the 
case was changed, and the Appro- 
priation clause was highly expedient 
for his own ends; and hence the 
altered tone of his language aud his 
policy. 

But a like change, in the matter of 
the English Church, would be ten 
times more disgraceful and destructive 
to character. It would not be a change 
from inertness to activity —from an in- 
disposition to moot the question, to a 
sudden zeal for legislation ; but it would 
be an absolute conversion from a fixed, 
and formed, and well-defined opinion, 
to its very opposite and contradiction ; 
—from a conviction, held for years, 
and frequently and publicly avowed, 
to a directly contrary view; and all 
this clearly and obviously from no 
other motives, than a desire to gratify 
the Dissenters, and a fear that their 
animosity would lead to his own loss 
of office. His lordship declared, so 
lately as June last, his fixed and un- 
alterable opinion, that it was the 
duty of the State to take care that 
the churches were kept in repair ; 
that, consequently, it was impossible 
that he could consent to abolish 
Church-rates, except by providing a 
sufficient equivalent; and that such an 
equivalent was not to be found in the 
existing revenues of the Church. All 
these conclusions were enunciated after 
much thought, after a lengthened ofti- 
cial consideration of the question, and 
on the fullest view of all the facts of 
the case. Can it ever be possible for a 
statesman to abandon ground so deli- 
berately taken, and to abandon it 
merely from the pressure of intimidation 
—can it be imagined possible, we ask, 
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fora public man thus to act, without 
wholly denuding himself of every frag- 
ment of reputation, and plunging him- 


self at once into the very depths of 


scorn and contempt. 

A yielding, then, of his fixed and 
declared opinions, to the pressure of 
the Dissenters, would cover the states- 
man so deserting his duty with the 
most irremediable infamy. But it would 
do more than this. It would throw the 
settlement of the question to a greater 
distance than ever, and would add con- 
siderably to the disgust and exaspera- 
tion already felt by a large body of the 
higher and middling classes towards 
the ministry. Their attack on the 
Church of Ireland has raised in the 
country a Conservative spirit for which 
they were quite unprepared, and which 
already threatens their overthrow. An 
attempt on the English Church, as it 
comes nearer home, would immensely 
augment this feeling, and would render 
the destruction of the parties making 
it, quite inevitable. The ministry, 
then, would sacrifice itself to the gra- 
tification of the Dissenters, without 
being able, in fact, to accomplish even 
a particle of that for which the Dis- 
senters are clamoring! 

For, although it may be easy enough 
for any half dozen men, whether minis- 
ters or not, to propose the entire aboli- 
tion of Church-rates, without a sub- 
stitute,--to carry such a measure will 
be found by no means so easy. No 
one will imagine, we suppose, that the 
House of Lords would for an instant 
entertain such a proposition, even were 
it to pass the Louse of Commons. 
All that would be effected, therefore, 
would be to add another to the various 
questions already at issue between the 
two houses, and to leave the Church- 
rates in their present position—i. e. 
voted and collected, in spite of oppo- 
sition, in forty-nine parishes out of 
every fifty! if not in ninety-nine out 
of a hundred! The Church-rate, then, 
would be perpetuated, instead of being 
removed ; the dissension between the 
two houses would be increased ; and 
the House of Peers would be placed 
in the popular and advantageous po- 
sition of being the main bulwark of the 
Chureh ; which Church, whatever the 
Dissenters may say, is becoming every 
day more deeply and more extensively 
beloved. Would such a result be one 
which a “liberal ministry” should seek 
to precipitate ? 
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But while we are committing these 
ideas to paper, a third proposition 
makes its appearance, in the form of a 
series of resolutions, publicly advertised 
as having been adopted at a meeting of 
the Archdeacons of England, specially 
convened in order to take this subject 
into consideration. Their plan is thus 
briefly indicated : 


“ That this meeting earnestly depre- 
cates all interference with the principle 
of Church-rates, being persuaded that 
no other mode of attaining the same 
object, equally safe and permanent, can 
be devised. 

“ That nothing more is required than 
additional enactments for better raising 
or making the rate, and for securing to 
the rate-payer every possible satisfaction 
as to the faithful application of the money 
so raised.” 


This proposition, then, if we rightly 
understand it, merely desires to per- 
fect the law as it now stands, by re- 
moving a practical anomaly, and giving 
the proper authorities the power of 
making and levying a rate, without 
being liable to obstruction by a riotous 
popular assemblage, either on the mak- 
ing the rate, or in its collection. 

There is no doubt that the pro- 
pounders of this plan are theoretically 
right. It is a most absurd defect in 
the law as it now stands, that while 
the principle is clearly laid down that 
every parish is bound to keep its church 
in repair, still, in practice, a rabble of 
Dissenters, or even of opposers of all 
religion, can step in, and by their votes 
in a parish vestry entirely defeat every 
practical proposition. That this is a 
mere oversight, an unintentional hiatus 
in the law, there can be no doubt. 
In the making a poor-rate, the church- 
wardens and overseers are bound, in- 
deed, to summon the parishioners to 
be present ; but the act of making the 
rate, subject only to the approbation of 
the magistrates, is their own sole act, 
and no one ever thinks of putting it to 
the votes of a majority, whether the 
poor shall be starved or kept alive— 
whether a levy shall be made, or the 
overseers be left without funds. 

No doubt it is the wish of the arch- 


deacons merely to put the two rates _ 


upon the same footing. And had this 
proposition been offered a dozen years 
back, it would have been a valuable 
one, and would, most probably, have 
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warded off the — inconvenience 
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and danger. he Dissenters would 
have wanted foot-room for the contest 
they are now carrying on; and thus, 
finding their efforts unavailing, would 
probably have allowed the question to 
remain undisturbed. 

At the present moment, however, it 
appears to us that this proposition 
comes too late. We doubt the wis- 
dom, now that the animosity of the 
Dissenters has been roused, of forcibly 
maintaining a system of taxation which 
must perpetuate and increase the exist- 
ing irritation. We have no idea of 
surrendering the principle ; but in the 
mere mode of carrying that principle 
into effect we are willing to be regulated 
by existing circumstances. We believe 
that the whole nation is benefited by 
the Established Church, and therefore 
we hold that the entire nation ought, 
directly or indirectly, to be contri- 
butory to its operations. But as the 
Dissenters appear to feel a great dis- 
like to the direct levy of this tax, we 
are quite disposed to withdraw the col- 
lector from their doors, to exchange 
the rate for an equivalent out of the 
national revenues, and thus to remove 
all ground of complaint, that “ his 
tables and chairs are taken away, to 
pay for the washing the parson’s sur- 
plice.” As the benefit received by the 
Dissenters is not direct, but indirect, 
so we would willingly make the pay- 
ment indirect also. 

We believe, too, that a change of 
this sort is not only desirable, in order 
to remove grounds of irritation, but 
also expedient, in order to terminate 
actual strife and contention, which no 
plan retaining the direct levy can 
effect. For instance, suppose it were 
merely enacted, that the churchwarden, 
instead of being obliged to take the 
vote of a parish-meeting, should be 
empowered to make a rate of his own 
authority, as the overseer does now, in 
the case of the poor-rate,—what is 
more obvious than that this would 
only slightly modify the form and 
terms of the quarrel, and that in future, 
instead of opposing a churchwarden’s 
application to have a Church-rate 
granted, the Dissenters would struggle 
to gain, wherever they could, the ap- 
pointment of churchwardens pledged 
not to make a Church-rate. And, 
after all, if this and a dozen other 
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difficulties were guarded against, there 
still remains passive resistance ; the 
expedient which the Dissenters will 
always have, as their dernier resort, 
so long as we persist in a distinct and 
direct levy upon them for the expenses 
of the Church. 


Church-rates. 
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Agreeing, then, with the main prin- 
ciple of the archdeacons’ plan, we yet 
feel disposed to think that it has been 
left unadopted too long; and that it 
does not fully meet the exigencies of 
the case, as matters stand at the present 
moment. 


1V. FURTHER SUGGESTIONS. 


It will be seen that our own prefer- 
ence is for the plan propounded by 
Lord Althorp in 1834. The simple 
abolition demanded by the Dissenters 
we must decidedly oppose, inasmuch 
as it virtually dissolves the connexion 
between the Church and the State; de- 
nies the duty of the legislature to provide 
religious instruction for the people ; and 
openly declares that for the future the 
ordinances of religion shall be confined 
to those who are rich enough to pay for 
them. But the adherence of the oppo- 
site plan, offered by the archdeacons, to 
the existing system, seems to us inad- 
visable, and, in fact, almost impracti- 
cable: we are therefore compelled to 
select the proposition of Lord Althorp 
as by far the best of the three,—though 
in that plan we cannot help remarking 
one great deficiency. Upon that de- 
ficiency we shall now proceed to offer 
a few observations. 

It is the leading feature of the bill of 
1834,—that its chief and almost only 
object seems to be, to satisfy the Dis- 
senters. It is true that the authors of 
that bill speedily found, and found to 
their great surprise, that they had failed 
in this point; and that nothing short 
ofan entire abandonment of the Church 
would content the Dissenting agitators. 
Still, though the attempt was unsuc- 
cessful, it was not the less sincere. 
There can be no doubt whatever, with 
any who have read that bill, that the 
chief and almost sole object of its au- 
thors was, to content the Dissenters. 

Now, this was really making a very 
small though troublesome minority of 
the people of vastly too much import- 
ance. It was surely enough that by 
their restlessness they had made an 
ameudment of the law almost neces- 
sary; but it was quite too much to 
suppose that in that amendment they 
were to be the only parties considered. 

If the question of Church-rates be 
opened at all—and that it must be 
opened appears almost inevitable,— 
certainly the duty of a statesman is, to 
grapple with the whole question, and 
to do all that on a large view of the 





case shall appear necessary; not to 
tinker up a single hole, or to be con- 
tent with merely pacifying some mo- 
mentary clamour. 

To borrow an illustration from a 
measure of the last session—a measure, 
too, of their own construction, and one, 
like the present, mainly intended to 
satisfy the Dissenters :-—When the bill 
for altering the law of marriage was 
framed, not only did it endeavour to 
meet and gratify the wishes of the Dis- 
senters, at whose request it had been 
prepared, but it went further, and took 
care, also, to remove an anomaly in the 
Establishment itself, by which chapels 
of ease and district churches were pro- 
hibited from being used for the pur- 
poses of marriage, baptism, &c. Thus, 
though satisfaction to the Dissenters 
was, naturally enough, the main object 
of the measure, still a general view of 
the existing law and its deficiencies 
was taken, and the opportunity was 
seized of placing Churchmen, as well 
as Dissenters, in an improved and 
reasonable position. 

Just so should it be in the present 
case. As the immediate object of le- 
gislating at the present moment is to 
quiet-the complaints of the Dissenters, 
let their supposed grievances be the 
first matter provided for, and let the 
rate-collector and the broker be taken 
quite out of their way. But let it not 
be forgotten that there is another party 
to be considered in the case, and that a 
great and grievous want exists in the 
Church also, to meet which the present 
occasion furnishes a most appropriate 
and convenient opportunity. 

And this, too, though but little has 
been said about it, is in reality the 
most important feature of the case. 
The commutation of Church-rates, 
though obviously desirable, is a mere 
matter of arrangement, having little 
more in view than the removal of an 
imaginary grievance. But the provid- 
ing some suicient means for keeping 
down the growing Heathenism of our 
population, is a great, and important, 
and most vitally essential object. Let 
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us for a moment examine its extent 
and bearings. 

A general outline of this evil is fur- 
nished in the Second Report of the 
Church Commissioners, dated March 4, 
1836, in which the following passage 


- occurs :— 


“The most prominent, however,” of 
those defects, which cripple the energies 
of the Established Church, and circum. 
scribe its usefulness, is the want of 
churches and ministers in the large towns 
and populous districts of the kingdom. 
The growth of the population has been 
so rapid, as to outrun the means possessed 
by the Establishment of meeting its 
spiritual wants ; and the result has been, 
that a vast proportion of the people are 
left destitute of the opportunities of pub- 
lic worship and Christian instruction, 
even when every allowance is made for 
the exertions of those religious bodies 
which are not in connexion with the 
Established Church. 

“It is not necessary in this Report 
to enter into’ all the details by which 
the truth of this assertion might be 
proved. It will be sufficient to state the 
following facts as examples. Looking to 
those parishes only which contain each a 
population exceeding 10,000, we find 
that in London and its suburbs, includ- 
ing the parishes on either bank of the 
Thames, there are four parishes, or dis- 
tricts, each having a population exceed- 
ing 20,000, and containing an aggregate 
of 166,000 persons, with church-room 
for 8200 (not quite one.twentieth of the 
whole), and only eleven clergymen. 

“ There are twenty-one others, the 
aggregate population of which is 739,000, 
while the church-room is for 66,155 (not 
one-tenth of the whole), and only forty- 
five clergymen. 

“There are nine others, with an aggre- 
gate population of 232,000, and church- 
room for 27,327 (not one-eighth of the 
whole), and only nineteen clergymen. 

“ The entire population of these thirty- 
four parishes amounts to 1,137,000, 
while there is church-room only for 
101,682. Supposing that church-room 
is required for one-third, there ought to 
be sittings for $79,000 persons. ‘There 
is, therefore, a deficiency of 277,318 sit- 
tings ; or if we allow 25,000 for the 
number of sittings in proprietary cha- 
pels, the deficiency will be 252,318. 

_ “ Allowing one church for a popula- 
tion of 3,000, there would be required, in 
these parishes, 379 churches; whereas 
there are, in fact, only 69; or, if pro- 
prietary chapels be added, about 100, 
—leaving a deficiency of 279; while 
there are only 139 clergymen in a popu- 
lation exceeding a million. 
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“In the diocese of Chester there are 
thirty-eight parishes, or districts, in 
Lancashire, each with a population ex- 
ceeding 10,000, containing an aggregate 
of 816,000 souls, with church-room for 
97,700, or about one-eighth ; the propor- 
tious varying in the different parishes 
from one-sixth to one-twenty-third. 

‘‘In the diocese of York there are 
twenty parishes, or districts, each with a 
population exceeding 10,000, and with an 
aggregate of 402,000, while the church 
accommodation is for 48,000; the pro- 
portions varying from one-sixth to one. 
thirtieth. 

“Tn the diocese of Lichfield and 
Coventry there are sixteen parishes, or 
districts, each having a population above 
10,000, the aggregate being 235,000, 
with church-room for about 29,000; the 
proportions varying from one-sixth to 
one-fourteenth. 

‘“‘ But a comparison between the 
amount of population and that of church- 
room will not furnish, by itself, an accu- 
rate view of the provision which is made 
for the spiritual wants of the people ; be- 
cause many of the chapels which contri- 
bute to swell the amount of church-room 
have no particular districts assigned to 
them; and we consider the assignment 
of a district to each church or chapel to 
be necessary to the ends of pastoral in- 
struction, and to carrying into full effect 
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Church. 

“ The evils which flow from this de- 
ficiency in the means of religious in- 
struction and pastoral superintendence, 
greatly outweigh all otherinconveniences, 
resulting from any defects or anomalies 
in our ecclesiastical institutions ; and it 
unfortunately happens, that while these 
evils are the most urgent of all, and 
most require the application of an ef- 
fectual remedy, they are precisely those 
for which a remedy can be least easily 
found. 

“‘ The resources which the Established 
Church possesses, and which can pro- 

erly be made available to that purpose, 
in whatever way they may be husbanded 
or distributed, are evidently quite inade- 
quate to the exigency of the case; and all 
that we can hope to do is, gradually to 
diminish the intensity of the evil.” 


Such is the enormous evil which 
now disfigures and threatens the very 
existence of the Established Church ; 
and for which evil no remedy whatever 
can be found in her own resources. 
All this, too, is fully stated and ex- 
plained, not in some hyperbolical fic- 
tion of a bigoted high Churchman, but 
in a parliamentary document, carefully 
drawn from the most authentic sources 
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of information, and bearing the signa- 
tures not only of “ W.Canruar,” and 
“ C, J. Lonpon,” but those also 
of “ Mersourne,” “ Cotreniam,” 
“ Lanspowne,” “J. Russert,” and 
“ T. Serine Rice.” 

But it may be said that these are 
all, though Whigs, yet still professed 
Churchmen, and, therefore, not impar- 
tial witnesses in the case. Let us call, 
then, a known and popular Dissenter,— 
whose recently published sermon * fur- 
nishes us with strong corroboration. 

Having skewn that for the popula- 
tion of the metropolis, approaching to 
very nearly 2,000,000 of human beings, 
there is not accommod: ition in all the 
churches, chapels, and mecting-houses, 
taken together, for so many as 500,000 ; 
and having shewn that, after allowing 
for three-eighths of the population (in- 
fants, aged, &c.) as necessarily absent, 
there is an actual deficiency of accom- 
modation for 650,000 persons,—that is, 
that at least six hundred and fifty thou- 
sand human beings in London cannot 
partake of the public worship of God 
in any form, or under any sect what- 
ever, the preacher proceeds :—- 


“* Were you, on arising to-morrow 
morning, to find that by some Satanic en- 
chautment temples had been erected dur- 
ing the night in your various streets — 
temples to the Heathen idols, Venus, 
and Bacchus, and Mercury, and the 
Indian Juggernaut—patrons of the vices ; 
and that all those temples were thronged 
with worshippers, and thousands of them 
preparing to immolate themselves in 
honour of their gods, would you not 
wither with amazement? But here is 
all the most fearful part of the scene 
passing in vivid reality before your 
eyes. The very temples themselves 
virtually exist; nothing but the names 
are wanting ; and the votaries flock to 
them in crowds. Were you, on arising 
to-morrow morning, to find that by some 
unaccountable means a colony of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Heathens had come 
from the ends of the earth, and set them- 
selves down in the outskirts of the me- 
tropolis ; and could you easily go and 
assure yourselves of the fact ; could you 
see the great living mass of Heathenism 
fermenting there in ignorance and de- 
pravity, would you not fear some moral 
contagion from their vicinity ; and would 
you not take some instant means for 
penetrating that threatening mass with 
the healing influence ofthe Gospel? But 

* The Christian Citizen: 
by the Rev. John Harris, 
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here they are—and the reality is worse 
than the supposition—they are British 
Ileathens ; they are not in your suburbs 
merely, but in your midst—living at 
your doors, dwelling around your sanc- 
tuaries, and they have done so for years. 
‘he contagion arising from their pre- 
sence has not now to begin —it has long 
been in wide, active, fatal operation, en- 
dangering your children, contaminating 
your servants, attacking your friends, 
destroying your neighbours, and keeping 
thousands in a state of weeping and wast- 
ing anxiety. 

*« And will you not arise to the rescue ? 
Shall it be necessary to remove these 
650,000 British Heathens to the plains 
of India, or to the islands of the Southern 
Sea, before you will think of them? 
Will you feel only for guilt and misery 
which you do not see? Shall a suspi- 
cion of insincerity be thrown on all your 
missionary operations abroad ? 

“ Think of the number which this So- 
ciety asks you to benefit 650,000, at 
least. Repeat the number to yourselves 
as you sit in the house, and as you walk 
in the way — 650,000 souls are perishing 
in my neighbourhood. Repeat it to night 
as you are about to cast into the treasury 
of the Lord—650,000 souls are perishing 
around me; and it will impel you to in- 
crease your offering. Repeat it as you 
how at the throne of grace — 650,000 
souls are perishing around me ; and, like 
Abraham interceding for Sodom, it will 
impel you to wrestle with God for their 
salvation. 

** Think of the urgency of their danger. 
Infidelity is active; proselyting, poison- 
ing, destroying souls, Vice is active — 
myriads are in its pay—all sworn and de- 
voted to its work—all covered with the 
blood of souls. Death is active—driving 
them away in their wickedness—com- 
pelling them by tens of thousands an- 
nually into the presence of their Judge. 
And hell is enlarging itself to receive 
them; hell—-and nothing standing be- 
tween them and it,—absolutely nothing, 
but the patience of God. And shall 
Christians be inactive? Will you not 
act the Christian citizen, and hasten, and 
plaut the cross between them and ruin ?” 


Thus, then, of the fact we have the 
clearest proof; and, if true, surely it is 
of the very last importance. The tes- 
timony which we have just quoted is 
given by one who himself proposes to 
remedy the evil by “ the voluntary 
system.” But the facts which he him- 
self states are amply sufficient to destroy 
every such dream. That very voluntary 
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system has seen and permitted this mass 
of heathenism to grow up among us ;— 
and can it now remove it at will?) Or 
can the legislature be considered to be 
doing its duty, while it leaves such a 
mass of moral evil, such a mine of 
public danger and calamity, wholly 
unregarded ? Is it nota stark absurdity 
to profess to believe in the necessity 
of providing for a Christian ministry, 
and for the religious instruction of the 
people, and yet to leave such masses of 
the population as these, wholly destitute 
of both ? 

Mr. Harris, as a pertinacious advo- 
cate of “ the voluntary system,” while 
he harrows up his own soul and those 
of his hearers by the contemplation of 
“ siv hundred and fifty thousand British 
heathens,” can think of no better remedy 
for this gigantic evil than —to preach a 
charity sermon! But can any states- 
man, who has already formed and de- 
clared his conviction that the legislature 
is bound to attend to the morals and 
real welfare of the people—can such 
an one hear the preacher's descriptions 
without exclaiming, It is high time that 
the government gave its most serious 
attention to this matter ! 

But will it be asked, What the State 
is expected to do? The answer is at 
hand ; she has herself supplied it. The 
legislature has already voted, for se- 
veral years past, a considerable annual 
sum in aid of the erection of school- 
houses ; so that whenever and where- 
ever a school is needed, and the people 
are willing to raise among themselves 
500/. for its erection, the government 
immediately gives them another 5001. 
Now we want an exactly similar pro- 
vision for the Church. The people are 
every where shewing their conviction of 
the want of additional church-room, by 
large voluntary contributions. In Lon- 
don alone above 100,000/. has been 
raised within the last six months. Yet 
all these exertions fall far short of the 
necessity of the case. The report 
which we have quoted above, signed by 
Lord John Russell himself, declares a 
deficiency in London alone of 279 
churches; but 100,000/. will hardly 
raise the odd 29! 

Is it not, then, quite reasonable to 
ask, that if the government means to 
continue to profess a belief of its duty 
to maintain an Established Church, it 
shall do something, at least, to shew 
that such a profession is not hypocri- 
tical? Either let the duty be denied at 
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once, or, if it is admitted, let the ac- 
tions of the legislature be regulated by 
that conviction. 

We ask, then, that the question of 
Church-rates shall not be treated by 
piecemeal. We ask that the claims of 
one-fifteenth of the population shall not 
be eagerly conceded, while the ex- 
pectations of the other fourteen-fif- 
teenths are overlooked or forgotten. 
We have no desire to delay for a single 
hour an enactment which may remove 
from the Dissenter any direct tax for 
church purposes ; but we feel it to bea 
matter of far greater moment to do 
something to rescue our half-heathen 
population from the misery and vice 
into which they have been allowed to 
fall. 

But we have dropped an expression 
which may be objected to ;— we have 
described the Dissenters as constituting 
one-fifteenth of the population, whereas, 
in their later attempts to magnify their 
numbers and importance, they have 
given a very different view of the mat- 
ter. Some of these attempts have really 
been quite outrageous. In a late me- 
morial, transmitted to Lord J. Russell 
from his own constituents at Stroud, 
the following words occur: “ It being 
matter of history that the Protestant 
Dissenters of England and Wales have 
already built and kept in repair upwards 
of eight thousand places of worship, 
and are, moreover, continually adding 
to their number,” &c. 

Now, really, one would think that 
persons who could venture on such 
assertions as these must be men making 
no pretensions to either conscience or 
decency. And yet we find as many as 
three dissenting ministers actually tak- 
ing part in the meeting at which it was 
unanimously adopted ! We are com- 
pelled, therefore, once more to refer to 
the facts of the case, as they are esta- 
blished by dissenting testimony. 

In the latest and most complete 
return with which we are acquainted, 
compiled by Dissenters themselves, 
and published in the Congregational 
Magazine of Dec. 1829, the dissent- 
ing congregations of England are stated 
as follows : 


Independents.....-... 1289 
Bapeasts 02 .ccccosseses 888 
Presbyterians......... 258 


This gives a total of 2435. But we 
observe eight congregations, or meet- 
ing-houses, which are reckoned in both 
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the first two classes. This reduces the 
total to 2427. We also remark among 
the Independents as many as 169 places 
which are either ‘‘ vacant,” or are only 
‘* missionary stations ;” meaning there- 
by that an itinerant visits the place at 
intervals, and preaches in a cottage. 
Supposing that the Baptists have a 
like proportion of these cases, we must 
deduct, in all, 300 from the total on 
this score, which will leave a net total 
of little more than 2000 congregations, 
actually existing, with settled minis- 
ters, &e. 

Now, of the third class, the Presby- 
terians, it is well known that four-fifths 
of their congregations have become 
Socinian ; and the Patriot, some time 
back, calculated their ¢otal strength at 
less than 15,000. Of the 1900 Inde- 
pendent and Baptist congregations, we 
must conclude better things. Probably, 
an average of about 300 persons to 
each would be very near the truth. This 
would give, as a grand total, 570,000 ; 
or, with the Presbyterians, rather less 
than 600,000. 

That we are not far below the mark, 
is clear from the fact, that their own 
organ, the Patriot, declares that “ the 
orthodox dissenting congregations of 
the three denominations exceed 2200 
in England alone ; and the aggregate 
of their attendants is estimuted at nearly 
a million.” 

What, then, are we to say to the 
morality of men—nay, of preachers 
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even —- who, to answer the purpose of 
the moment, can thus unscrupulously 
turn two thousand into eight! and 
thus assume the weight ml import- 
ance of a body consisting of nearly 
half the population, when their own 
confessions shew them to be well aware 
that they are not more than a fifteenth 
part! We know the miserable excuse 
they would offer,—that in the larger 
number they include the Methodists, 
But they are well aware that this in 
no respect mends their case. The 
Methodists are not a part of “ the 
Protestant Dissenters ;” and the Me- 
thodists are not united with them in 
their warfare against the Establishment. 
Yet have they unscrupulously included 
them in their array, in order to conceal 
the simple truth, that those who are 
actually engaged in this warfare,amount, 
on their own shewing, to only about 
2200 congregations, the aggregate of 
whose attendants is estimated at nearly 
a million.” 

Again do we repeat our protest 
against the voice of this fraction of the 
population being permitted to decide 
on the destinies of the Church. And 
again do we call on our statesmen, 
of every class, who are worthy of the 
name, to settle the Church-rate ques- 
tion in the present session; but to 
settle it in such a manner as may 
manifest a due regard to the rights 
of the Church, and to the real interests 
of the people. 
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IIINTS ON PARSIMONY. 


In the memoir of Baron Kalchenvogel 
occurs this passage: —‘ In Scotland 
tufts are hunted and valued for their 
own sakes, even when the wearer is 
known to be as poor as a church-rat. 
How, then, dare we censure those of 
the north for avarice ?”’ 

Out of this incidental question, it 
would be very possible to spin a 
long yarn; nor is it unimportant to 
trace, in different nations, the shades of 
character, which an intelligent ob- 
server will find as strongly marked as 
the predominant cast of features, the 
tone of voice, or the idioms of lan- 
guage. The same virtues and vices exist 
in all countries, yet are sometimes dis- 
played and practised after a fashion so 
novel, that they can scarcely be recog- 
nised for the same, or ascribed to the 
same originating — If a 
Scotch tuft-hunter differs from a Lon- 
don one, not less will there be found 
a marked shade of difference between 
the hunters or conservators of cash on 
the north and south side of the Tweed, 
and in this respect we believe that the 
character of the modern Athenians has 
often been grossly misrepresented. 

In both countries the worship of 
mammon is, of course, entertained ; 
the “minister” looks to his humble 
modicum of “ teinds ” as the parson to 
his “ tythes :”’ in both countries money 
is an acknowledged symbol of power, 
genius, virtue, — in short, of all that is 
most excellent in the moral as well as 
physical world. Yet in London only 
must we search for the perfect cultiva- 
tion and practice of this worship. A 
Scotsman in his own country often 
goes about it awkwardly. He can 
excel the English in economy, yet, 
strange to tell, knows not how to be- 
come an absolute miser. There are 
too many jarring elements in his com- 
position to admit of this one assuming, 
as it ought to do, the entire supremacy. 
By some strange hallucination of intel- 
lect, even while obliged to acknow- 
ledge parsimony for a virtue,-he yet 
seems ashamed of penury or penu- 
riousness as if it were a vice. Whilst 
his own common sense enforces the 
truth of the maxim—‘ Every one for 
himself ;” yet, at the same time, 
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if a neighbour, or even a stranger, 
knocks at his door in a rainy day, he 
cannot resist opening it, and oflering 
a share of his hospitality, though it 
should be in the shape only of a “ riz- 
zard haddick,” a bottle of pinkie, or 
gill of Glenlivet. It is not till he comes 
across the Tweed—till he lives for some 
time under English laws, in London or, 

erhaps, in Calcutta, that he thorough- 
[ learns the practice of this admired 
science or virtue. But here (that is, in 
the county of Middlesex), it must be ad- 
mitted that the Scotch do frequently 
become the most accomplished misers 
under the sun! When their “ perfervi- 
dum ingenium” coalesces with our esta- 
blished opinions and system, they 
* out-Herod Herod,”— they far sur- 
pass us on our own ground and our 
own principles. 

In London alone could you discover 
a living example of a parvenu worth 
500,000/. or a million, who resides in 
a house dark as a dungeon, of which 
the windows have never been cleaned 
since he began to occupy it, and where 
the chimney-sweeper finds no work, 
because there are no fires; where daily 
quarrels take place with the old char- 
woman about cheese-parings and crusts 
of bread ; where hospitality is unknown, 
and where the unfortunate applicant 
who ventures to touch the knocker 
with one hand, whilst with the other 
he holds a begging petition, will not 
only meet witha refusal, but with scorn, 
threats, and contumely. This worthy 
may, perhaps, be a Scotsman, and, like 
the late Mr.® ** ®, of ****®, may 
have acquired a large fortune in the 
East or West Indies; but were he to 
play such pranks in his own country, 
and within the walls of “ Auld Reekie,” 
it would never do! Let him possess 
two millions of money, and he would, 
notwithstanding, be chasséed, sent to 
Coventry, branded as the most de- 
spicable of mortals. In fact, he would 
there become thoroughly ashamed of 
himself, and could not persevere in 
such a system. Accordingly, it is 
searce possible to discover such a 
character at Edinburgh, whilst in Lon- 
don we could name many of this class, 
who glory, not merely in their care 
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and parsimony, but in their abject pe- 
nuriousness, and undeviating solici- 
tude, without looking to the “right or 
left, for number one, or, we should say, 
for the sole purpose of accumulation. 
Yet, with all this, whether they are 
good, rational economists, is a ques- 
tion. 

That frugality, good management, 
and a certain species of self-denial, are 
prevalent in Scotland, certainly cannot 
be disputed. There, among the mid- 
dling ranks, you find tradesmen quite 
as prosperous and respectable in their 
way as those of London; yet, we ask, 
will it be possible to fix upon any 
trunk-maker, tailor, haberdasher, or 
circulating-library keeper, who has his 
dinner-table every day supplied with 
the choicest “ delicacies of the season,” 
and who would feel miserable if he 
had not regularly one bottle at least of 
the best old wine to his own share 
after dinner? In London this is so 
customary, that examples are number- 
less, whilst at Edinburgh such Juxury 
among shop-keepers is almost un- 
known; but if any one concludes 
from these premises that the Bond 
Street tradesman must be liberal, and 
he of the North or South Bridge a 
skin-flint, he may chance to find him- 
self egregiously mistaken. 

Once more we admit, that in the 
capitalist of the north there is no want 
of good-will to keep his treasures un- 
touched ; yet, at the same time there 
is no country in the world where the 
defences that a rich man sets up to 
guard his strong box can be more 
easily broken down, or where he la- 
bours under greater disadvantages.— 
Firstly, the character of a miser is one 
for which he himself in reality enter- 
tains no great respect. As already 
mentioned, he must live some years 
in a very different sphere, and under 
different laws, before he feels, in all 
its purity, the love of gold for its own 
sake, and the true principles which 
actuate the worshippers of mammon, 
who will sacrifice all other objects, 
affections, and desires, and even im- 
molate himself, in the fervour of his 
devotion! Even should our northern 
worthy merit the renown of a true 
worshipper, he yet strangely endea- 
vours to avoid it, and is ashamed of 
that in which he should triumph ; thus 
losing a grand strong-hold of the Lon- 
don accumulator, who will even quote 
St..Panul in defence of his conduct, 
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and prove, to his own satisfaction at 
least, if not to that of his auditor, that 
avarice is the first of virtues! Second- 
ly, you may almost always break the 
rampart by an appeal to his generosity 
in behalf of a distressed family, pro- 
vided they are ofa good old clan, and 
have “ seen better days.” It was a 
modification of this principle which 
ensured the brilliant success of the 
Baron Kalchenvogel, and (si fas sit 
componere) it was this principle which 
prevailed in all its force and lustre on 
the arrival of Prince Charles Edward. 
But then, you must prove the clanship, 
and that they have actually seen better 
days; moreover, you must prove that, 
though poor and exhausted in purse, 
they” are yet stout and chivalrous in 
spirit ; that the “‘ gude-man ” (though, 
perhaps, a drunken reprobate) has yet 
something of the old chieftain about 
him; and that the lady, however tat- 
tered and faded in her appearance, is 
the lady sti//. These points must be 
proved, for there is no character a 
Caledonian abhors more than that of a 
mean-spirited mendicant. 

Thirdly, as I have already intimated, 
you may always break him down by 
an appeal to his hospitality. We be- 
lieve the very devil himself would 
hardly pass uninvited to a share of the 
brochan or turtle, whichever it hap- 
pened to be, that smoked on the board 
whilst he “tirled at the pin.” Fourth- 
ly, as explained by the biographer of 
Kalchenvogel, he is very easily taken 
by tales of the marvellous, and on 
this point no one is better quali- 
fied to speak than the grand Ca- 
zique of Poyais, if he be yet alive, 
and chooses to enlighten us. Never 
had Poyaisian affairs, or the Cazigue, 
such brilliant success as at Edinburgh. 
An accurate narrative of his “ doings” 
at the Caledonian capital, in 1820, 
would be worth two hundred stories 
such as that of Baron Kalchenvogel. 
Yet the principles of the Edinburgh, 
are quite different from those of the 
London, Gutt. You may profit bya 
visionary gold-mine in Mid-Lothian 
even more than in Middlesex. Yet, 
all the while, though the Scotsman 
gives his money, it is very possible he 
does not believe yon! He gives it, 
partly, out of a liking for the marvel- 
lous stories you have told him ; partly 
out of respect for your talents and 
ingenuity; and if, like the cazique, 
you chance to bear an old clannish 
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name, with a grand new title, he will 
go into the snare with his eyes open. 
It is not so in London. There, you 
must absolutely blind and mystify 
your geese or gulls, till they know not 
what they are about, before you can 
catch them. Fifthly, your Scottish 
capitalist is, in reality, kind-hearted, 
and would consider himself worse than 
a heretic, and lose caste, even in his 
own estimation, if he absolutely closed 
his ears against an appeal to his bene- 
volence, evenin cases where no preten- 
sions are made to antiquity of descent, 
or to having “ seen better days.” And 
there are a hundred other weak points 
in the fortification ; whereas in London 
you must look to one only, and, hav- 
ing determined to extract money from 
the miser, must apply directly to his 
avarice, and convince him, that, for 
each 1007. advanced, he will, in the 
course of three months, receive two: 
and the larger the sum you treat for 
the better. There is no other way of 
breaking through the ramparts here / 
Other methods, no doubt, are talked 
of and tried, among which the only one 
worthy of notice is the appeal to what 
the Rev. Dr. Young chooses to call the 
“universal passion :” and that vanity af- 
fords occasional weak points, there can 
be no question— hence the sums that 
have been raised by subscription ; but 
this method is quite as uncertain as 
the chances of a lottery, and cannot be 
relied on. 

We can remember, long ago, some 
inhabitants of Edinburgh, who set to 
work regularly, with tlie intention of 
becoming downright misers, but with- 
out success. They arrived at econo- 
my, indeed, but at the perfect and true 
worship, never! We recollect, for ex- 
ample, an opulent land-owner, who 
insisted that his whole family and 
household servants, living in a fashion- 
able street, should be maintained for 
one guinea per week, which, in a Lon- 
don establishment, would, no doubt, 
have been deemed absolute starvation. 
But what was the system in practical 
reality? Why, during the said week, 
that is to say, every week, he had, in- 
variably, two haggises, a most exqui- 
site production of culinary art, and, 
when rightly managed, capable of af- 
fording great internal variety, compared 
with which invention the celebrated 
olla podrida of the Spaniards is, at 
best, a despicable failure. It was im- 
possible that a large haggis, any more 
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than a large turtle, could be consumed 
by one family in one day, and, when 
stitched up again, and reanimated, 
secundem artem, by a skilful cook, it 
was even better the second and third 
day than the first. Potatoes, coals, and 
green kail, can always be had in Edin- 
burgh for nothing ; so that, the two hag- 
gises costing only three shillings at 
most, there were seventeen shillings 
left to spend in whiskey, ale, cheese, 
sugar, tea, snuff, marmalade, rizzard 
haddocks, and other superfluities. It 
is a clear case, that his estimate, how- 
ever narrow it appeared in theory, was 
in practice, quite princely; and, his 
lands being let to good tenants, at 
3000/. per annum, whilst he himself 
did not spend more than 501. or 100/. 
this worthy gentleman was agreeably 
conscious that, having commenced his 
plan at the age of thirty, he would, by 
the time he reached his seventieth year, 
have realised, by mere dint of luxurious 
living, a snug additional capital of one 
hundred and sixteen thousand pounds: 
and this, without reckoning one penny 
for the interest, which would gradually 
accumulate at Sir William Forbes’s 
bank ! 

Such modes of proceeding are, we 
must confess, of rare occurrence in 
Middlesex. Here, the auri sacra 
James is experienced in all its fierce- 
ness, yet well-contrived systems of 
economy are comparatively unknown. 
A hundred ways might be found of 
illustrating this position ; but I shall be 
contented with one only, and observe, 
that through the whole of London you 
might search in vain for that most eco- 
nomical, yet most delectable of all 
made dishes, denominated a haggis. 

Having remarked, that in Scotland 
those who are inclined to be misers 
are yet conscious of a sort of shame, 
instead of glorying in their own ac- 
complishments, we cannot help ad- 
verting to the instance of an eccentric 
nobleman of the last century, who at 
first might seem to present the strong- 
est possible exception to the rule, and, 
in effect, he did so; but the cireum- 
stances in which he commenced his 
career were altogether peculiar, and, 
though boasting openly of his avarice, 
he yet always contrived to cloak the 
practice of this virtue under a guise 
so extremely bizarre and ridiculous, 
that the character of miser was lost in 
that of the humourist. 

This odd personage, who, by people 
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that, like ourselves, have lived two- 
thirds of a century, will readily be re- 
membered by the name of Archibald 
Lord Drumtanner, was so distantly re- 
lated to the family whom he at last 
represented, that his succession to the 
title and estates might, in the com- 
mon course of events, have been deem- 
ed impossible. So utterly devoid was 
he himself of any such expectations, 
that he had been living very content- 
edly on the profits of his occupation as 
a “ vreter,” (Angl. writer) at the 
town of Portrose, in the shire of 
Caithness. But among the ancient 
stock of Drumtanner death had been 
dealing his blows, right and left, 
thick and fast, almost in the same 
style in which he despatched the nu- 
merous family of the Osbaldistones ; so 
that our friend Archibald found him- 
self, nolens volens, elevated to the rank 
of the peerage, and proprietor of an 
extensive domain, comprising nearly 
two parishes, but most of which, it is 
true, consisted only of muirland, moss, 
and stunted plantations of Seotch fir. 
Never, perhaps, did any mortal receive 
the news of his accession to title and 
estates with such ill-humour as Lord 
Archibald (afterwards nick - named 
Lord Archy), who was already fifty 
years of age, had all the habits of an 
old bachelor, was wedded to his own 
elbow chair, knew that he was com- 
fortably independent, and held nothing 
in more abhorrence and dread than a 
change of residence and daily habits. 
But, besides all this, there was one 
serious and inevitable evil attending 
the succession: for Archibald thorough- 
ly knew that the late lord had died 
drowned in debt; that the estate was 
burdened with mortgages and wadsets 
more than it could bear; and that, by 
inheriting the estates, he inherited also 
all this load of incumbrances,— not 
to mention a number of vexatious 
law-suits, and even personal bonds. 
And, yet more, dark surmises were 
abroad that one of the lords of Drum- 
tanner having given mortal offence to 
certain witches in his neighbourhood, 
a cantrip, or spell, had been cast over 
the family, by which they, with all 
their heirs and successors, were doom- 
ed to embarrassment and misfortune. 
There was, indeed, one resource for 
our friend at Portrose; he might ob- 
stinately refuse to take possession or 
“ intromit” with the property, thus 
avoiding all responsibility ; and had 
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it not been for the suggestion of his 
confidential clerk, John Rugandrive, 
it is not improbable that he would 
have adopted that determination. 
Having fretted and fumed, and “ set 
his house in order,” for two whole 
days, he seemed, at length, to have 
“ made up his mind,” and, attended 
by the aforesaid John, set out on 
horseback, through a _ tremendous 
snow-storm,— for it was in the depth 
of winter when his predecessor died. 
“The way was long, the wind was 
cold,” but his lordship was neither 
“ infirm,” nor, in his own estimation, 
“ old,” and, to the utter amazement 
and consternation of Mr. Rugandrive, 
whenever they came to a halting-place, 
he strenuously objected, on the score 
of poverty, to refreshments, which the 
aforesaid John considered indispens- 
able. An entire change seemed to 
have taken place in the “ umquhile” 
Mr. Archibald Cleland, now that he had 
become Lord Drumtanner; moreover 
the phasis of this tranformation was 
the most unlike possible to what might 
have been expected, and so greatly 
discomposed the worthy clerk, that he 
began seriously to regret his master’s 
elevation. If John, in a bitter cold 
night, proposed to have a glass of 
something comfortable, his lordship 
answered, “ Very well; he might 
drink as much as he liked, provided 
he paid his own reckoning.” If he or- 
dered a “ mutton-chop” or “ brandered 
chicken” for dinner, with a bottle of 
wine, his lordship observed, that 
“such edibles were very proper for 
the rich, but for his own part he 
could not afford to keep a dainty ap- 
petite, but must content himself with 
the corner of a pease-bannock, a mor- 
sel of cheese, and a bottle of pinkie. 
John, who on all travelling occasions 
was admitted (in his character of pri- 
vate secretary) to the same table with 
his master, ventured, humbly, to re- 
present that, with plenty of coin in 
their purses, it was rather too bad to 
starve in such severe weather; and, 
though he received only an angry re- 
ply, yet, when the said beef-steak or 
brandered . chicken was set on the 
board, the temptation proved too 
much for Lord Archibald, who, by 
revious habits, was both epicure and 
aoe Ile could not resist taking 
his part in the banquet, including 
wine; but, at the conclusion, observed, 
“This expense was incurred by your 
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orders, sirrah! However, I shall not 
object to pay my share of the reckon- 
ing ;” and, accordingly, he made his 
fidus Achates pay the exact half of the 


‘pill, calculating every penny. This 


was so unexampled, and out of keep- 
ing with the usual manners of his mas- 
ter, who had been noted for convi- 
viality, and habits which in a Portrose 
“ yreter” appeared liberal, that John 
would unquestionably have been alarm- 
ed, and believed him mad, had he not 
perceived from his affectedly crabbed 
tone of voice, and the roguish twinkle 
of his eyes, that it was all meant in 
jest. It was a bitter jest, however, 
especially on a journey, and in such 
cold weather. 

After three days’ laborious travelling, 
the new lord of Drumtanner arrived, 
late in the evening, at his castle-gates, 
where, hitherto, he had scarcely been 
known as a transient visitor. His first 
appearance was sufliciently striking. 
He had a part of some consequence to 
play; in theatrical language, “ had 
studied,” and formed his own pecu- 
liar conception of the character, which 
he resolved to sustain accordingly. 
Ilis looks and dress were calculated 
to excite no little mirth, which strange- 
ly neutralised the anger and dislike 
that might otherwise have been pro- 
duced by the bitterness of his words. 
Lord Archibald was an odd-looking 
dumpy man, with a pug-nose, rubi- 
cund face, wide mouth, and at this 
time wore a Welsh wig, like a coach- 
man’s. For his riding costume he 
had, instead of boots, a pair of worsted 
boot-hose, over which were drawn enor- 
mous Shetland stockings, encrusted, 
during the hard frost, with snow and 
icicles. Above all was a large great- 
coat, made of glaring tartan plaid, 
and, beneath all this “ travelling gear,”’ 
a threadbare, antiquated suit of black, 
the very worst he could find in his 
wardrobe ; which, contrary to the ex- 
postulations of his friend John, he 
had selected for the occasion, on the 
pretext that the others did not fit well, 
and would make him feel uncomfort- 
able. 

On his arrival, he would not leave 
the stables till he saw his horse rub- 
bed down, fed, watered, and littered, 
in which process he assisted with his 
own hands. This being accomplished, 
le entered the mansion, where the ser- 
vauts were paraded to receive him, at 
whom he scowled fiercely, while, at 
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the same time, an ironical smile per- 
vaded the under half of his eccentric 
phisiognomy. 

“ One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight!” said he, counting and 
poking out his fore-finger; “nm my 
life, there is no lack here of helpers 
and retainers! There’s agrand madam, 
with her silk flounces and furbelows ! 
And you young grinning puppy, with 
your gold-lace aud powdered curls— 
you laugh, I suppose, at seeing the 
Lord of Drumtanner with his coat out 
at elbows!” (turning up his sleeve 
by way of ecce signum ;) “ but go along, 
parasitical rapscallions ! go about your 
business! You shall be paid, d’ye 
hear, to the very last boddle! That’s 
all you want of me, and all I need 
say!” 

In short, Timon of Athens, after he 
had spent his whole fortune, could not 
express greater bitterness and exaspe- 
ration than did Lord Drumtanner at 
the moment when he stepped into pos- 
session of one. very mortal that 
came near him he seemed to regard as 
a dun, and his whole vocabulary was 
reduced to these words: ‘ poor— out 
at elbows —but you shall be paid, 
hang you, to the ‘last boddle!” In 
the drawing-room he was received by 
the widow of the late lord, an English 
lady of immensely dignified manners, 
who had, probably, intended to address 
him in a long speech, but scarcely got 
over the preamble. 

“On this mournful occasion, my 
lord,” said she,— mournful, at least, 
to me,—permit me, though in your lord- 
ship’s house, to act, for a short time, 
the part of hostess, and to assure 

ou 

“ Fiddlestick, my leddy !” answered 
his lordship, “ I want no compliments 
or conundrums. You are still mistress 
here ; and, for aught that I care, should 
ever beso. All that I shall request or 
need from your hospitality, is a jug of 
brochan, and I care not whether it be 
hot or cold. I have a sup of brandy 
still left in my pocket-horn. Then, 
with your leddyship’s permission, after 
we have had our cracks about the 
jointure, I shall retire to rest; for, 
after three days’ riding in such wea- 
ther, its no wonder if a man be for- 
jeskit.” 

This commencement was, indeed, 
strange enough for a new Lord of 
Drumtanner ; the more so, as the fami- 
ly, whether in prosperity or adversity, 
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had always been remarkable for eti- 
quette and hauteur of demeanour. 
Such conduct, too, was quite out of 
keeping with the solemnity of the 
present occasion. But if he shewed 
no bécoming sorrow for the dead, or 
sympathy with the living, certainly he 
could not be accused of betraying any 
satisfaction at his own acquisitions. 
Ilis manner, for the most part, was 
that of a man who had been intolera- 
bly put out of his way, who has been 
troubled when he wished to be quiet, 
and whose predominant object is to 
recover his tranquillity again as soon 
as possible. To the servants he al- 
ways gave short and snappish an- 
swers. To rigmarole statements about 
the funeral pomp (which, in those days, 
was a matter of protracted considera- 
tion and importance), he replied, that 
the sooner and more unostentatiously 
the dead man was laid in the earth the 
better; though this was contested by 
the lady’s brother, who insisted much 
on the duties due to the dignity of the 
family, whereupon his lordship ob- 
served, in a harsh tone,— 

“ Dignity of the family, indeed !— 
Were they not openly and notoriously 
drowned in debt ; and is not the estate 
so burdened with mortgages that it 
yields no clear income — besides, an 
infinite number of personal bonds, 
and other obligations? Should mere 
paupers make a pother about the fune- 
ral of a pauper! Far better return to 
the habits by which the lands were first 
won, when the lords of Drumtanner were 
obliged to work and fight, both night 
and day, to serve their king, and so 
earn their bread, instead of gullra- 
vitching on what others had earned 
and saved before them, till all was 
gone, and scarce even a penny-worth 
of credit remained.” 

The truth was, that, with all his 
oddity, Lord Archibald had an un- 
usual share of that quality which, when 
successful in life, is always termed, 
“ strength of mind,” bunt which, if its 
purposes are defeated, becomes “‘ ob- 
stinacy.” Instead of looking with com- 
pee on his peerage and estate, 
1e cherished, or affected to cherish, 
an indelible impression of his own ab- 
ject poverty, and his liability for debts, 
which he, perhaps, might not live long 
enough to pay, though bound, like a 
galley-slave, to struggle with the in- 
cumbrance. His conduct at the fune- 
ral was so capricious, and his appear- 
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ance so grotesque, that from that hour 
he obtained for himself the character 
of being half crazy. In truth, his old 
ally, John Rugandrive, that sagacious 
clerk, began to have serious doubts 
about his patron’s sanity; though, with 
regard to pecuniary affairs, his acute- 
ness was such, that an attempt on the 
part of any other claimant to the pro- 
perty to get him “ cognosced,” would 
have been a most inept expedient. 

The widowed viscountess and her 
brother, who was a military officer, 
were sadly scandalised at his behavi- 
our, and, indeed, hinted, soon after 
the funeral, their desire of leaving the 
castle. Little, indeed, did they expect 
from the generosity of the new lord, 
and slender enough was the provision 
made by the late one for his widow. 
How great, then, was the lady’s asto- 
nishment, when Lord Drumtanner one 
morning informed her, that, having con- 
sidered the jointure as rather narrow, he 
had taken the liberty to double it, and 
the additional money should be paid 
regularly, “‘ to the last boddie,” even if 
the lands did not bring him in a groat; 
moreover, if there were ony nick- 
nackets in the castle that would be 
acceptable for the plenishing of her 
new house, she might desite her grand 
madam with the fiounces to make out 
a list of them, and he was convinced 
they would not disagree about the 
price!” 

Thereafter, he mustered all the 
household and farm servants about 
him, and the dialogue on the occasion 
somewhat resembled that of Falstatf 
with his recruits. On his lordship’s 
cross-questioning, they were all found 
wanting; not even a “ bull-calf” was 
to be “ pricked till he roared again.” 
However, ai the very close of the ex- 
amination, there appeared on the back- 
ground a certain David Duffil, the 
humour of whose answers seemed to 
accord with that of the new lord, inso- 
much that he was retained, as the sole 
exception, in his lordship’s service, re- 
ceiving for wages the liberal allowance 
of five pounds per annum, and three 
bolls of meal. The first duty of the 
said David, after his instalment to re- 
gular office under the sovereignty of 
the new viscount, was to go to the town 
of Portrose with two carts and four 
horses, from thence to bring all the per- 
sonal property, that is to say, goodsand 
chattels, of the wnguhile Archibald Cle- 
land, writer, now Lord Drumtanner: 
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item, the said Archibald’s housekeeper, 
“‘ Shoosie Lyon,” who was to ride in 
one of the carts, well defended against 
the weather by feather-beds and blank- 
ets, which job occupied David a full 
fortnight ; but at length it was satisfac- 
torily accomplished. 

From the very day and hour when 
these properties arrived, his lord- 
ship seemed awoke to new life; 
“ Archibald was himself again!” Te 
removed all the articles of ancestral 
furniture out of two rooms which he 
had selected for his own particular use, 
and placed his own in their stead. 
One of these rooms was a tolerably 
sized parlour, in a tower called the 
“ Black Steeple,” of which the walls 
were fourteen feet thick, and the other 
was a closet about twelve feet square, 
besides the window recess; having a 
fire-place, however, and somewhat re- 
sembling that elegant boudoir in which 
Mary Queen of Scotland supped with 
(or in presence of) David Rizzio, on 
the night of the murder. And here, 
we cannot help exclaiming, par paren- 
these what a pity, that in those days 
people had no notion of circumstan- 
tiality in the relation of an anecdote ! 
Queen Mary, forsooth, was at supper ; 
Rizzio was admitted of the party ; he 
was dragged to an ante-room and mur- 
dered. This is nearly all with which 
the chroniclers favour us. They took 
every thing else for customary, known, 
or easily imagined ; whereas, on the 
contrary, how much would we now 
give to be informed what were the 
entrées and entremets that night on the 
royal table, and how they were dress- 
ed! We might then have pickled her- 
rings a la reine d’ Ecosse, and venison 
cutlets, not @ da Thurteil, but a la 
Darnley or David izzio. 

Long before his personal effects ar- 
rived, he began openly to exert his au- 
thority ; for the new lord, unknown toall 
in the castle, except his faithful secre- 
tary, had been actively at work. With- 
out consciousness of the resemblance, 
he equalled or surpassed in vigilance 
and exertion his renowned contempo- 
rary, Frederick the Great! The very 
morning after his arrival he had, with 
John Rugandrive’s aid, prepared an 
advertisement, which he published in 
the only two Scotch newspapers then 
current, to the effect that ‘ all per- 
sons having claim on the wmquhile 
Reginald, Lord Drumtanner, should 
send in their account, without delay, 
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to Mr. James Lowe, writer and town- 
clerk, at Inverleven”’ (the said James 
being himself a tolerably good autho- 
rity as to the extent of these obliga- 
tions, whether heritable or personal). 
Moreover, in about three weeks, by 
dint of incredible efforts, for he had 
been constantly at work by seven in 
the morning, he had, in company with 
Mr. Rugandrive, traversed every field, 
bog, mountain, and wood, on the whole 
estate, and inquired into the condition 
of every tenant. After this tedious 
survey, and when James Lowe had re- 
ported the state of the debts, his lord- 
ship said—* It’s a bad case—bad lands, 
bed tenants, bad servants, the factor 
worst ofall (but chem I can get rid of); 
bad, relentless, needy creditors; a leet 
enough to drive one mad. Yet it’s 
just barely possible I may end the 
battle and win ; that is to say, I may 
clear the lands of debt, and at all 
hazards I'll try.’ 

As he had conceived the character 
so he pertinaciously sustained it. With 
the exception of manuscript papers, 
for which he seemed to entertain a 
particular affection, every shred and 
iraction of property in the castle of 
Drumtanner was, by his orders, sold off 
by auction. The only articles he him- 
self bid for at the sale, were some old 
tapestry, which he perceived would 
go for next to nothing, and some old 
pictures, which reminded him of his 
remote ancestors, whose habits he pro- 
fessed to imitate, averring, with an 
oath, that the battles he had to fight 
were as tough as any of their baronial 
forays. The floors ofthe different rooms 
in which the tapestry hung he strewed, 
mare majorum, with rushes ; while their 
costly and ostentatious furniture was 
replaced with articles made by a com- 
mon artisan, whose whole account for 
new-plenishing of Drumtanner castle 
was only 24/.; and for this immense 
debt, his lordship stipulated to have 
two years’ credit, paying by instalments 
of 3/. per quarter. A more ghostly 
looking and uncomfortable residence 
than Drumtanner Castle now presented, 
could hardly be conceived; yet, in 
this desolation our eccentric friend, 
Archibald, seemed almost to rejoice. 

“© Tt was a toom house,” he observed, 
“and the walls were bare,—but this 
was not his fault. The estate and 
title were forced on him ; and his pre- 
decessors, having chosen to spend their 
siller and substance on fine madams, 
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driving, drinking, dicing, and gudlra- 
vitching, had devolved to him the agree- 
able duty of paying their debts, in the 
best way he could, out of the little they 
had left behind them ; though, by this 
means, being now removed from the 
sphere of his own profession, he had 
not enough wherewith to support him- 
self.” 

Accordingly he squared his own per- 
sonal expenses to sixpence a-day; 
though it was shrewdly suspected, 
that this was but a theoretical limita- 
tion. On a regimen, which, by his 
lordship’s statement, comprised only 
two messes of “ parritch ”’ and a couple 
of eggs per diem, it was difficult to 
account for the additional rouge which 
his visage displayed after the hours 
at which people usually dine; or for 
the rotundity of his person, unless, 
like Falstaff’s, it had the propensity to 
become “ puffed up with grief.” To 
the interior chamber, the boudoir, the 
sunctum, which we have already com- 
pared to that of Queen Mary, no mor- 
tal (not even John Rugandrive) ever 
had access. The key thereof was even 
more carefully guarded than that of 
Bluebeard’s blue chamber. It was in 
this cabinet that he preserved all his 
most important books, papers, and 
other treasures. Rumour, also, said 
that he had discovered recesses or pas- 
sages in the thick walls, which were 
unknown to his immediate predeces- 
sors, and this mysterious apartment 
served him as a repository for whatever 
provisions he himself consumed, Eggs 
and oatmeal were alone visible; but 
what other comestibles he might convey 
thither from the town of Inverleven, 
with the help of some chosen comfi- 
dant, or in the pockets of his tartan 
great-coat, it was impossible to guess. 
There were not wanting certain wise 
and reflective persons who spread in- 
sinuations that his lordship was actu- 
ally a warlock,—that by this means 
only he combated the spells heretofore 
woven by the witches; and thatin this 
blue chamber he had dealings with the 
devil, who brought him roasted cappere 
cailzies and a bowl of brandy-punch 
down the chimney, whenever he felt 
disposed for a luxurious banquet. 

Be this as it may, the fame of Archi- 
bald, Lord Drumtanner, spread far and 
near, as the very ideal of a hitherto un- 
exampled miser; nor did he shrink 
from such reputation, though whether 
he in all respects deserved it may be a 
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question. If any one who had busi- 
ness with his lordship paid him a 
morning visit, he might find the great 
man sitting, in a cold winter-day, over 
his books and papers, at the parlour- 
hearth, which, meagrely supplied with 
turf, exhibited only the mockery ofa 
fire. But, out of compliment to his 
visitor, he would hobble into the blue 
chamber, bring out, manibus propriis, 
some morsels of coal on a broken plate, 
and place them carefully on the peat 
embers. If moreover, this happened 
in the afternoon, and the guest was of 
such character that, more Scotorum, he 
must be invited to dinner, this was 
usually done in the following words: 
“ Better take what can be got within 
the bare walls of Drumtanner, than ride 
back, fasting, to Inverleven. A bowl 
o’ parritch, a kebbuck, and a drink 
o’ sour small ale—this is all that I can 
safely promise you.” On such occa- 
sions, however, his lordship’s conduct 
was precisely the reverse, the very an- 
tithesis of the plan adopted by the im- 
mortal Mr. Caleb Balderstone, whose 
visionary pictures of good living were 
always coloured the more highly in 
proportion as his means of realising 
them were contracted. If Lord Drum- 
tanner promised “ parritch and a keb- 
buck,” the initiated visitor expected 
only a single kane hen, perhaps one of 
the oldest and toughest, for the ban- 
quet. If his lordship, with vehemence 
and oaths, declared that there was no- 
thing to be had but the “ tail of a 
pease bannock,”’ this was understood 
as a preliminary flourish for the intro- 
duction of a roast turkey or a Christ- 
mas goose. 

Need it be added, that the actual 
symposium contrasted in a hungry 
guest’s imagination with the previously 
announced * pease- meal, and keb- 
buck,” always turned out excellent; 
and that, instead of “ sour small beer,” 
there was an ample allowance of 
brandy and claret, whether brought by 
the devil down the chimney, or by the 
smugglers to the back-stairs, was a 
question with which no one then trou- 
bled himself. Few, indeed, were the 
individuals admitted to the high honour 
of dining with Lord Drumtanner; and 
those who enjoyed the privilege were 
quite as proud of it, in their way, as 
a “ fine gentleman” used to be of hav- 
ing the entrée at Carlton House. But 
it must be owned, the exception was 
made only in favour of such persons as 
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“ had business,” and could promote 
his own peculiar views ; for the idea of 
mere convivial enjoyment seemed com- 
pletely banished from his mind. 

In the management of his large pro- 
perty, he shewed consummate skill and 
judgment. Previously, the affairs of 
the estate were conducted by a “ fac- 
tor,” who racked and ruined the te- 
nants, was involved in perpetual 
squabbles, but who did not fail him- 
self to grow rich, as his employers 
became poor. His lordship, having 
trouble enough with the numerous cre- 
ditors whom he had to satisfy, eagerly 
grasped on an opportunity of letting 
the greater part of his lands to one en- 
terprising and prosperous tenant, who, 
as he thoroughly knew, was able to 
pay, with rigid punctuality, the very 
moderate rent for which he had con- 
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tracted, and also to improve the lands, 
leaving to himself a good share of 
profit. The whole income drawn from 
this lessee, did Lord Drumtanner scru- 
pulously devote to the liquidation of 
the debts; so that before his death, 
for he lived to the age of eighty-six, 
and would not have perished then had 
he allowed himself fire enough to keep 
out a severe frost, he had actually sur- 
vived every “ relentless” creditor, and 
cleared the estate of almost every 
mortgage ; in consequence of which 
the present owners are prosperous, and, 
in the usual English sense of the word, 
“ respectable.” Lord Archibald, by 
dint of his eccentricities, had com- 
pletely broken the “ witches’ spell” 
which for some time seemed to rule 


over the house of Drumtanner. 
W.F. 








PRINCE HENRY TO THE COUNTESS OF ESSEX. 
SIX SONNETS BY SIR EGERTON BRYDGES. 


Introduction. 


To the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine. 


Sir,—Permit me to trouble you with six sonnets, in the name of the noble 
and virtuous Prince Henry (son of James I.), to the celebrated Countess of 
Essex, whose story forms too conspicuous a part of that sad reign. These sonnets 
were intended for the Imaginative Biography, but reached London too late for 
the publishers, who were in a desperate and unpardonable hurry to secure their 
own private interests, and who murdered the work. If I dare to form any 
opinion, I have not been unsuccessful in these historic sonnets. Those on “ Harry 
Ilastings ” were descriptive; these, I hope, have the higher merit of sentiment 
and pathos. 

I have always observed, that the effect of poetry is more lasting, if, while it 
is visionary, it has some facts—especially historic facts—to hang upon. 

The imagination ought to be the primary ingredient of poetry; yet, through 
that medium, instruction also ought to be conveyed, and the understanding to be 
enlightened. But where there is no fable, there can be no true poetry of a high 
class. Creation is the necessary essence of poetry, ex vi termini; but the creation 
may lie, not in the oudline of facts, but in the filling up. In this consists the 
power of Shakespeare’s Aistoric plays. lis facts are taken from the chroniclers, 
and have double effect because they are so taken. 

If there is any thing, in sentiment or language, overstrained in these sonnets 
put into the mouth of Prince Henry, I am willing to abandon them. I believe 
that the mob uniformly mistake truth for tameness and want of genius, and con- 
tortions for strength ; but that which duly fills a space that was before a vacuum, 
must be good. 

To revive the historical dead, and put them into striking lights, is surely no 
mean or superfluous task. The borrower, the echoer, the copier, cannot do this. 
Lay before us the annalist, or the biographer ; — these, surely, will not enable us 
to do it. Whom do I copy, when I ascribe these effusions of a warm and chi- 
valrous heart to Prince Henry? Are they in character? Do they read as if 
they were taken down.from his lips? Are they more laboured than if they were 
prose? The poet must enter into the souls of his heroes, and identify himself 
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with them. The metrical writer, who cannot carry with him the reader’s belief, 
has not the spell of a poet. 

Two of my poems, printed abroad, seem to be utterly unknown in England : 
Odo, Count of Lingen, in six cantos; and the Lake of Geneva, in six books, 
making above six thousand lines. The former is narrative ; the latter descriptive, 
like Cowper’s Tusk. 

I have written, since 2d October, 1833, no less than 1648 sonnets, making 
above 23,000 lines. 

If the present sonnets are approved, it is my intention to give a long series of 
what I shall venture to call Historic Poetry ; or, if you will, Biographical Poetry. 
I flatter myself that such poetry goes beyond mere momentary pleasure, and that 
it contains permanent instruction. I cannot too often repeat, that in the best 
poetry there must be much for the understanding, as well as for the imagination. 

Among those in whose character I wish to write, in the manner here exem- 
plified, is the ever-memorable and incomparable Lord Falkland ; for whom sce 
my Biographical Peerage, vol. iii. (Scotland), 1808, where I have defended him 
against Horace Walpole’s mean attack. 

I have two or three sonnets on Jean Miiller, the able and learned historian of 
Switzerland. See his Letters to Bonsteffin, 8vo. Zurich, 1810. 

Yours, 
C.orS. 
I. 
Thou art array’d in all thy splendid beauty, 
And all thy wanton charms! I am bewitch’d ;— 
But now and then an archness in thine eye 
Betrays a guile, that crosses me with gloom. 
I am aware how much I owe to duty, 
And chivalry my spirit has enrich’d ; 
With my weak passion shall my courage vie, 
And my delusion shall not stain my doom. 
From boyhood I have vow’d, and stamped by prayer, 
To die in glory, and no blot to leave 
Upon my name ; but sometimes I despair, 
When thy enamouring looks my heart deceive. — 
Nature has made me frail, but I will strive 
To rise above my frailties while I live. 


Il. 


Alas! I sometimes for a moment yield: 
From thy sweet face too much of liquid fire 
Darts through my bosom, and myself I lose 
In wild oblivion of my mighty aims! 
Draw me not, lady, from the tented field ! 
Thou canst not long my heart with love inspire ; 
And I shall curse thee, if thine art subdues 
The statesman’s wisdom and the hero’s flames. 
I was not born in ladies’ bowers to dream, 
And sleep in beds of velvet or of flowers ; 
My blood demands to struggle with the stream, 
Nor ever pass in sloth the languid hours. 
Fly me !—thou art a syren sweet; but now 
Thou ne’er again shalt break my solemn vow. 


Il. 


I am not vain, but I have burning pride ; 
And I have sometimes seen thy glances dart 
Upon a meaner spirit: —thou may’st love 
The royal sceptre dangling o’er my head. 
If thou thy secret preference dost hide 
At vile ambition’s dictates, and thy heart 
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Disguisest, while thine interest rules above 
Thy passion, thou art piteously misled 

By a mean bosom which thy form belies : 

The beauty of the mind alone can last. 
I never can the shape’s delusion prize — 

Away from me the ae toy is cast ; 
And, scarce escaped from boyhood, by control, 
Wisdom and truth I nourish in my soul. 


IV. 


What is there in fair woman’s rosy smile 
That fascinates us thus? Does it bespeak 
Virtue within — pure thoughts and pure desires ? 
If not, it is the hateful serpent’s guile! 
I have a heart that scorns all craft and wile, 
And cannot look upon a blooming cheek, 
If I suspect it hides unholy fires. 
Tis the soul’s beauty that my heart inspires ! 
Lady! I would believe thee good as fair, 
But clouds and doubts my fearful mind alarm. 
I have seen wanton gambols in thine air, 
And a wild wondering ray when thou would’st charm : 
Thou hast too much of dangerous witchery, 
And now I feel ’tis only safe to fly. 


We 


Yet I must for a moment linger still, 
Kiss that white hand, and on that bosom gaze ; 
The cup of dangerous nectar to my lip 
Can I lift up and taste, yet only sip ¢ 
lave I dominion o’er my erring will, 
And can I bask unburnt iu beauty’s blaze ? 
Away to glory’s fields mine eyes I raise, 
Paling the flame that in thy glances plays. 
I live distracted by a thousand lights ; 
Fame, virtue, learning, love, and chivalry, 
Each in my breast with struggling fervour fights : 
And I from all could climb into the sky. 
The rival fires my feeble fame will burn ; 
My ashes soon will fill the funeral urn. 


VI. 


Dost thou not see how wan and pale my cheek 
Begins to turn, and that the bloom departs 
Ere yet the fruit is ripening? Earthly toys 
Win me no more; stern death before me stands, 
Shaking his cruel spear. Oh, speak! oh, speak 
Thy too-bewitching words to wanton hearts! 
I hear a sweeter and more spiritual voice ; 
I am the servant of more high commands ! 
I dream’d in folly of an earthly throne ; 
Of earthly pleasures I have drunk too deep ; 
Already are their sad delusions flown, 
And in the grave I seek a transient sleep, 
Till the loud trump shall call my spirit up, 
And at Heaven's feet I taste pure joy’s eternal cup. 
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THE DIAMOND NECKLACE, 


(Continued from page 19.) 


Cuap. VILL. 
The Two Fived-Ideas will unite. 


“ Countess de Lamotte, then, had 
penetrated into the confidence of the 
Queen? Those gilt-paper Autographs 
were actually written by the Queen ? 
Reader, forget not to repress that too 
insatiable, scientific curiosity of thine ! 
What I know is that a certain Vilette- 
de-Rétaux, with military whiskers, de- 
nizen of Rascaldom, comrade there of 
Monsieur le Comte, is skilful in imi- 
tating hands. Certain it is, also, that 
Madame la Comtesse has pone to 
the Trianon—Doorkeeper’s. Nay, as 
Campan herself must admit, she has met, 
“ata Man-midwife’s inVersailles,’ with 
worthy Queen’s-valet Lesclaux,— or 
Desclos, for there is no uniformity in it. 
With these, or the like of these, she in 
the back-paylour of the Palace itself (if 
late enough), may pick a merry-thought, 
sip the foam from a glass of Cham- 
pagne. No further seek her honours 
to disclose, for the present: or ana- 
tomically dissect, as we said, those ex- 
traordinary chicken-bowels, from which 
she, and she alone, can read Decrees of 
Fate, and also realise them. 

Sceptic, seest thou his Eminence 
waiting there, in the moonlight; ho- 
vering to and fro on the back terrace, 
till she come out--from the ineffable 
Interview ?* He is close muftied ; walks 
restlessly observant; shy also, and 
courting the shade. She comes: up 
closer with thy capote, O Eminence, 
down with thy broadbrim ; for she has 
an escort! ’Tis but the good Mon- 
sieur Queen's-valet Lesclaux : and now 
he is sent back again, as no longer 
needful. Mark him, Monseigneur, 
nevertheless; thou wilt see him yet 
another time. Monseigneur marks 
little: his heart is in the ineffable In- 
terview, in the gilt-paper Autograph, 
alone.—Queen’s-valet Lesclaux! Me- 
thinks, he has much the stature of Vil- 
lette, denizen of Rascaldom! Im- 
possible ! 


Ilow our Countess managed with 
Cagliostro? Cagliostro, gone from 
Strasburg, is as yet far distant, winging 
his way through dim Space; will not 


e + See Georgel. 


be here for months: only his “ predic- 
tions in cipher” are here. Here or there, 
however, Cagliostro, to our Countess, 
can be useful. At a glance the eye of 
genius has descried him to be a bot- 
tomless slough of falsity, vanity, gul- 
losity, and thick-eyed stupidity: of 
foulest material, but of fattest ;—fit com- 
post for the Plant she is rearing. Him 
who has deceived all Europe she can 
undertake to deceive. His Columbs, 
demonic Masonries, Egyptian Elixirs, 
what is all this to the light-giggling 
exclusively practical Lamotte? It runs 
off from her, as all speculation, good, 
bad, and indifferent, has always done, 
“like water from one in wax-cloth 
dress.” With the lips meanwhile she 
can honour it ; Oil of Flattery (the best 
patent antifriction known) subdues all 
irregularities whatsoever. 

On Cagliostro, again, on his side, a 
certain uneasy feeling might, for mo- 
ments, intrude itself: the raven loves not 
ravens. But whatcan hedo? Nay, she 
is partly playing his game: can he not 
spill her full cup yet, at the right sea- 
son, and pack her out of doors? Of- 
tenest, in their joyous orgies, this light 
fascinating Countess,—who perhaps has 
a design on his heart, seems to him but 
one other of those light Papiliones, who 
have fluttered round him in all ¢li- 
mates ; whom with grim muzzle he has 
snapt-by the thousand. 


Thus, what with light fascinating 
Countess, what with Quack of Quacks, 
poor Eminence de Rohan lies safe ; 
his mud-volcano placidly simmering in 
thick Egyptian haze; withdrawn from 
all the world. Moving figures, as of 
men, he sees; takes not the trouble to 
look at. Court-cousins rally him; 
are answered in silence; or, if it go too 
far, in mud-explosions terrifico-absurd. 
Court-cousins and all mankind are un- 
real shadows merely ; Queen’s favour 
the only substance. 

Nevertheless, the World, on its side, 
too, has an existence ; lies not idle in 
these days. It has’ got its Versailles 
Treaty signed, long months ago; and 
the Plenipotentiaries all home again, 
for votes of thanks. Paris, London, and 
other great Cities, and small, are work- 
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ing, intriguing ; dying, being born. 
There, in the ue Taranne, for instance, 
the once noisy Denis Diderot has fallen 
silent enough. Here, also,in Bolt Court, 
old Samuel Johnson, like an over- 
wearied Giant, must lie down, and 
slumber without dream ;—the rattling 
of carriages and wains, and all the 
world’s din and business rolling by, as 
ever, from of old.—Sieur Boehmer, 
however, has not yet drowned him- 
self in the Seine; only walks haggard, 
wasted, purposing to do it. 

News (by the merest accident in the 
world) reach Sieur Boehmer, of Ma- 
dame’s new favour with her Majesty ! 
Men will do much before they drown. 
Sieur Boehmer’s Necklace is on Ma- 
dame’s table, his guttural nasal rheto- 
ric in her ear: he will abate many a 
pound and penny of the first just price ; 
he will give cheerfully a Thousand 
Louis-d’or, as cadeau, to the generous 
Scion-of-Royalty that shall persuade her 
Majesty. ‘The man’s importunities 
grow quite annoying to our Countess ; 
who, in her glib way, satirically prattles 
how she has been bored,—to Mon- 
seigneur, among others. 


Dozing on down cushions, far in- 
wards, with soft ministering Hebes, 
and luxurious appliances; with ranked 
Heyducs, and a Valetaille ionumer- 
able, that shut out the prose-world and 
its discord: thus lies Monseigneur, in 
enchanted dream. Can he, even in 
sleep, forget his tutelary Countess, and 
her service? By the delicatest pre- 
sents he alleviates her distresses, most 
undeserved. Nay, once or twice, gilt 
Autographs, froma Queen,—with whom 
he is evidently rising to unknown 
heights in favour,—have done Mon- 
seigneur the honour to make him ver 
Majesty’s Grand Almoner, when the 
case was pressing. Monseigneur, we 
say, has had the honour to disburse 
charitable cash, on her Majesty’s be- 
half, to this or the other distressed de- 
serving object: say only to the length 
of a few thousand pounds, advanced 
from his own funds;—her Majesty 
being at the moment so poor, and cha- 
rity a thing that will not wait. Always 
Madame, good, foolish, gadding crea- 
ture, takes charge of delivering the 
money.—Madame can descend from 
her attics, in the Belle Image ; and feel 
the smiles of Nature and Fortune, a 


* Georgel. 
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litle; so bounteous has the Queen’s 
Majesty been.* 

to Monseigneur the power of money 
over highest female hearts had never 
been incredible. Presents have, many 
times, worked wonders. But then, O 
Heavens, what present? Scarcely were 
the Cloud-Compeller himself, all coined 
into new Louis-d’or, worthy to alight 
in such a lap. Loans, charitable dis- 
bursements, however, as we see, are 
permissible ; these, by defect of pay- 
ment, may become presents. In the 
vortex of his Eminence’s day-dreams, 
lumbering multiform slowly round, this 
of importunate Boehmer and his Neck- 
lace, from time to time, turns up. Is 
the Queen’s Majesty at heart desirous 
of it; but again, at the moment, too 
poor? Our tutelary Countess answers 
vaguely, mysteriously ;— confesses, at 
last, under oath of secrecy, her own 
private suspicion that the Queen 
wants this same Necklace, of all 
things ; but dare not, for a stingy hus- 
band, buy it. She, the Countess de 
Lamotte, will look further into the 
matter; and, if aught serviceable to his 
Eminence can be suggested, in a good 
way suggest it, in the proper quarter, 

Walk warily, Countess de Lamotte ; 
for now, with thickening breath, thou 
approachest the moment of moments ! 
Principalities and Powers, Parlement, 
Grand Chambre, and Tournelle, with 
all their whips and gibbet-wheels ; the 
very Crack of Doom hangs over thee, 
if thou trip. Forward, with nerve of 
iron, on shoes of felt; like a Treasure- 
digger, “ in silence ; looking neither to 
the right nor left,” where yawn abysses 
deep as the Pool, and all Pandemonium 
hovers eager to rend thee into rags! 


Cuap. IX. 
Park of Versailles. 


Or will the reader incline rather 
(taking the other and sunny side of 
the matter) to enter that Lamottic- 
Circean theatrical establishment of 
Monseigneur de Rohan ; and see there 
how (under the best of Dramaturgists) 
Melodrama, with sweeping pall, flits 
past him; while the enchanted Dia- 
mond fruit is gradually ripening, to 
fall by a shake? 

The 28th of July (of this same mo- 
mentous 1784) has come ; and with it 
the most rapturous tumult into the 


Rohan’s Four Mémoires Pour ; Lamotte’s Four. 
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heart of Monseigneur. Ineffable ex- 
pectancy stirs up his whole soul, with 
the much that lies therein, from its 
lowest foundations: borne on wild 
seas to Armida Islands, yet (as is fit) 
through Horror dim-hovering round, 
he tumultuously rocks. To the Chateau, 
to the Park! This night the Queen 
will meet thee, the Queen herself: so 
far has our tutelary Countess brought 
it. What can ministerial impediments, 
Polignac intrigues, avail against the 
favour, nay (Heaven and Earth!), per- 
haps the tenderness of a Queen? She 
vanishes from amid their meshwork 
of Etiquette and Cabal; descends 
from her celestial Zodiac to thee, a 
shepherd of Latmos. Alas, a white- 
bearded, pursy shepherd, fat and scant 
of breath! Who can account for the 
taste of females? But thou, burnish 
up thy whole faculties of gallantry, 
thy fifty years’ experience of the sex ; 
this night, or never!—In such unutter- 
able meditations, does Monseigneur 
restlessly spend the day; and long for 
darkness, yet dread it. 

Darkness has at length come. The 
perpendicular rows of Lleyducs, in that 
Palais or Hotel de Strasbourg, are all 
cast prostrate in sleep ; the very Con- 
cierge resupine, with open mouth, 
audibly drinks in nepenthe; when 
Monseigneur, “ in blue greatcoat, with 
slouched hat,” issues softly, with his 
henchman (Planta of the Grisons), 
to the Park of Versailles. Planta 
must loiter invisible in the distance ; 
Slouched-hat will wait here, among 
the leafy thickets; till our tutelary 
Countess, “ in black domino,” an- 
nounce the moment, which surely 
must be near. 

The night is of the darkest for the 
season ; no Moon; warm, slumbering 
July, in motionless clouds, drops fat- 
ness over the Earth. The very stars 
from the Zenith see not Monseigneur ; 
see only his cloud-covering, fringed with 
twilight in the far North. Midnight, 
telling itself forth from these shadowy 
Palace Domes? All the steeples of Ver- 
sailles, the villages around, with metal 
tongue, and huge Paris itself dull-dron- 
ing, answer drowsily Yes! Sleep rules 
this Hemisphere of the World. From 


Arctic to Antarctic, the Life of our 
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Earth lies all, in long swaths, or rows 
(like those rows of Heyducs and snoring 
Concierge), successively mown down, 
from vertical to horizontal, by Sleep ! 
Rather curious to consider. 

The flowers are all asleep in Little 
Trianon, the roses folded in for the 
night; but the Rose of Roses still 
wakes. O wondrous Earth! O doubly 
wondrous Park of Versailles, with 
Little and Great Trianon,—and a 
scarce-breathing Monseigneur! Ye 
Ilydraulics of Lenotre, that also slum- 
ber, with stop-cocks, in your deep 
leaden chambers, babble not of him, 
when ye arise. Ye odorous balm- 
shrubs, huge spectral Cedars, thou 
sacred Boscage of Hornbeam, ye dim 
Pavilions of the Peerless, whisper not ! 
Moon, lie silent, hidden in thy vacant 
cave; no star look down: let neither 
Heaven nor Hell peep through the 
blanket of the Night, to cry, Hold, 
Ilold!—The Black Domino? Ha! 
Yes !—With stouter step than might 
have been expected, Monseigneur is 
under way; the Black Domino had 
only to whisper, low and eager: “ In 
the Hornbeam Arbour!” And now, 
Cardinal, O now !—Yes, there hovers 
the white Celestial ; ** in white robe of 
linon moucheté,” finer than moonshine ; 
a Juno by her bearing: there, in that 
bosket! Monseigneur, down on thy 
knees ; never can red breeches be bet- 
ter wasted. O he would kiss the royal 
shoe-tie, or its shadow (were there one) : 
not words; only broken gaspings, mur- 
muring prostrations, eloquently speak 
his meaning. But, ah, behold! Our 
tutelary Black Domino, in haste, with 
vehement whisper: “ On vient !” 
The white Juno drops a fairest Rose, 
with these ever memorable words, 
“* Vous savez ce que cela veut dire (you 
know what that means)” ; vanishes in 
the thickets, the Black Domino burry- 
ing her with eager whisper of “ Vite, 
vile (away, away)!’’; for the sound of 
footsteps (doubtless from Madame, and 
Madame d’Artois, unwelcome sisters 
that they are!) is approaching fast. 
Monseigneur picks up his Rose ; runs 
as for the King’s plate; almost over- 
turns poor Planta, whose laugh assures 
him that all is safe.* 

O Ixion de Rohan, happiest mortal 











* Compare Geargel, Lamotte’s Mémoires Justificatifs, and the Mémoires Pour of 
the various parties, especially Gay d’Oliva's. Georgel places the scene in the year 


1785 ; quite wrong. 


endless confusion of dates. 


Lamotte’s “ royal Autographs” (as given in the Appendix to 
Mémoires Justificatifs) seem to be misdated as to the day of the month. 


There is 
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of this world, since the first Ixion, of 
deathless memory,—who, nevertheless, 
in that cloud-embrace, begat strange 
Centaurs! Thou art Prime Minister 
of France without peradventure : is 
not this the Rose of Royalty, worthy 
to become oitar of roses, and yield 
perfume for ever? How thou, of all 
people, wilt contrive to govern France, 
in these very peculiar times —But that 
is little to the matter. There, doubt- 
less, is thy Rose (which, methinks, it 
were well to have a Box or Casket 
made for): nay, was there not in the 
duleet of thy Juno’s “ Vous savez” a 
kind of trepidation, a quaver,—as of 
still deeper meanings ! 


Reader, there is hitherto no item of 
this miracle that is not historically 
proved and érue.—In distracted black- 
magical phantasmagory, adumbrations 
of yet higher and highest Dalliances* 
hover stupendous in the background ; 
whereof your Georgels, and Campans, 
and other official characters, can take 
no notice! There, in distracted black- 
magical phantasmagory, let these hover, 
The truth of them for us is that they do 
so hover. The truth of them in itself is 
known only to three persons: Dame 
(self-styled Countess) de Lamotte; the 
Devil; and Philippe Egalité,— who 
furnished money and facts for the La- 
motte Memoirs, and, before guillotine- 
ment, begat the present King of the 
French. 

Enough, that Ixion de Rohan, lapsed 
almost into deliquum, by such sober 
certainty of waking bliss, is the hap- 
piest of all men; and his tutelary 
Countess the dearest of all women, 
save one only. On the 25th of August 
(so strong still are those villainous 
Drawing-room cabals) he goes, weep- 
ing, but submissive (by order of a gilt 
Autograph), home to Saverne ; till fur- 
ther dignities can be matured for him. 
Ile carries his Rose, now considerably 
faded, in a Casket of fit price; may, 
if he so please, perpetuate it as pot- 
pourri. We names a favourite walk in 
his Archiepiscopal pleasure-grounds, 
Promenade de la Rose; there let him 
court digestion, and loyally somnam- 
bulate till called for. 
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T notice it as a coincidence in chro- 
nology, that, few days after this date, 
the Demoiselle (or even, for the last 
month, Baroness) Gay d’Oliva began 
to find Countess de Lamotte “ not at 
home,” in her fine Paris hotel, in her 
fine Charonne country-house ; and 
went no more, with Villette, and such 
pleasant dinner-guests, and her, to see 
Beaumarchais’ Mariage de Figaro + 
running its hundred nights. 


Cuap, X. 
Behind the Scenes. 


“ The Queen?” Good reader, thou 
surely art not a Partridge the School- 
master, or a Monseigneur de Rohan, 
to mistake the stage for a reality !— 
“ But who this Demoiselle d’Oliva 
was ?”’ Reader, let us remark rather 
how the labours of our Dramaturgic 
Countess are increasing. 

New actors I see on the scene; 
not one of whom shall guess what 
the other is doing; or, indeed, know 
rightly what himself is doing. For 
example, cannot Messieurs de La- 
motte and Villette, of Rascaldom, 
like Nisus and Euryalus, take a mid- 
night walk of contemplation, with 
“ footsteps of Madame and Madame 
d’Artois ” (since all footsteps are much 
the same), without offence to any one? 
A Queen’s Similitude can believe that 
a Queen’s Self (for frolic’s sake) is look- 
ing at her through the thickets ;{ a ter- 
restrial Cardinal can kiss with devotion 
a celestial Queen’s slipper, or Queen’s 
Similitude’s slipper,—and no one but 
a Black Domino the wiser, All these 
shall follow each his precalculated 
course; for their inward mechanism 
is known, and fit wires hook them- 
selves on this. To Two only is a clear 
belief vouchsafed : to Monseigneur 
(founded on stupidity); to the great 
creative Dramaturgist, sitting at the 
heart of the whole mystery (founded 
on completest insight). Great creative 
Dramaturgist! How, like Schiller, 
“by union of the Possible with the 
Necessarily-existing, she brings out 
the ””—Eighty thousand Pounds! Don 
Aranda, with his triple-sealed missives 
and hoodwinked secretaries, bragged 


* Lamotte’s Mémoires Justificatifs ; MS. Songs in the Affaire du Collier, &c. &c. 
Nothing can exceed the brutality of these things (unfit for Print or Pen); which, 
nevertheless, found believers; increase of believers, in the public exasperation ; 
and did the Queen (say all her historians) incalculable damage. 

t Gay d’Oliva First Mémoire Pour, p. 37. 


t See Lamotte ; see Gay d’Oliva. 
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justly that he cut down the Jesuits in 
one day: but here, without ministerial 
salary, or King’s favour, or any help 
beyond her own black domino, labours 
a greater than he. How she advances, 
stealthily, steadfastly, with Argus eye 
and ever-ready brain; “ with nerve of 
iron, on shoes of felt”! O worthy to 
have intrigued for Jesuitdom, for Pope’s 
Tiara ;—to have been Pope Joan thy- 
self, in those old days ; and as Arachne 
of Arachnes, sat in the centre of that 
stupendous spider-web, that, reaching 
from Goa to Acapulco, and from Iea- 
ven to Hell, overnetted the thoughts 
and souls of men !—Of which spider- 
web stray tatters, in favourable dewy 
mornings, even yet become visible. 


The Demoiselle d’Oliva! She isa Pa- 
risian Demoiselle of three-and-twenty, 
tall, blond, and beautiful ;* from unjust 
guardians, and an evil world, she has 
had somewhat to suffer. 

“Tn this month of June, 1784,” 
says the Demoiselle herself, in her 
(judicial) Autobiography, “ I occupied 
a small apartment in the Rue du Jour, 
Quartier St. Eustache. 1 was not far 
from the Garden of the Palais-Royal ; 
I had made it my usual promenade.” 
For, indeed, the real God’s-truth is, 
I was a Parisian unfortunate-female, 
with moderate custom ; and one must 
go where his market lies. “ I frequently 
passed three or four hours of the after- 
noon there, with some women of my 
acquaintance, and a little child of four 
years old, whom I was fond of, whom 
his parents willingly trusted with me. 
I even went thither alone, except for 
him, when other company failed. 

“One afternoon, in the month of 
July following, I was at the Palais- 
Royal: + my whole company, at the 
moment, was the child I speak of. A 
tall young man, walking alone, passes 
several times before me. He was a 
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man I had never seen. He looks at 
me; he looks fixedly at me. I observe 
even that always, as he comes near, he 
slackens his pace, as if to survey me 
more at leisure. A chair stood vacant ; 
two or three feet from mine. He seats 
himself there. 

* Till this instant, the sight of the 
young man, his walks, his approaches, 
his repeated gazings, had made no im- 
pression on me. But now when he 
was sitting so close by, I could not 
avoid noticing him. Ilis eyes ceased 
not to wander over all my person. His 
air becomes earnest, grave. An unquiet 
curiosity appears to agitate him. He 
seems to measure my figure, to seize 
by turns all parts of my physiognomy.” 
—Hle finds me (but whispers not a 
syllable of it) tolerably like, both in 
person and profile; for even the Abbé 
Georgel says, I was a belle courtisane. 

“It is time to name this young man: 
he was the Sieur de Lamotte, styling 
himself Comte de Lamotte.” Who 
doubts it? He praises “ my feeble 
charms ;” expresses a wish to “ pay 
his addresses to me.” I, being a lone 
spinster, know not what to say ; think 
it best in the meanwhile to retire. 
Vain precaution! ‘“ I see him all on 
a sudden appear in my apartment !” 

On his “ ninth visit” (for he was al- 
ways civility itself), he talks of intro- 
ducing a great Court-lady, by whose 
means I may even do her Majesty 
some little secret-service,— the reward 
of which will be unspeakable. In the 
dusk of the evening, silks mysteriously 
rustle: enter the creative Dramaturgist, 
Dame, styled Countess, de Lamotte ; 
and so—the too intrusive, scientific 
reader, has now, for his punishment, 
got on the wrong-side of that loveliest 
Transparency ; finds nothing but grease- 
pots, and vapour of expiring wicks! 


The Demoiselle Gay d’Oliva may 


* I was then presented “ to two Ladies, one of whom was remarkable for the 


richness of her shape. 


She had blue eyes and chestnut hair” (Bette d’Etienville’s 
Second Mémoire Pour; in the Suite de l’ Affaire du Collier), 
Bette, and Bette’s Advocate, intended the world. to take for Gay d’Oliva. 


This is she whom 
« The 


other is of middle size ; dark eyes, chestnut hair, white complexion: the sound of 
her voice is agreeable; she speaks perfectly well, and with no less facility than 
vivacity :” this one is meant for Lamotte. Oliva’s real name was Essigny; the 
Oliva (Otisva, anagram of Vators) was given her by Lamotte along with the title 
of Baronness (MS. Note, Affaire du Collier). 

+ The Palais-Royal Garden, at this time, had large Avenues of Trees; and 
extended on all sides over what is now the Rue de Richelieu, &c. It was contracted 
to its present size, and built upon, few months after ; to the great sorrow of Paris ; 
Duc de Chartres (future Orleans Fgalité) being in want of money. See Dulause 
Histoire de Paris. 
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once more sit, or stand, in the Palais- 
Royal, with such custom as will come. 
In due time, she shall again, but with 
breath of Terror, be blown upon ; and 
blown out of France to Brussels. 


Cuap. XI. 
The Necklace is sold. 


Autumn, with its gray moaning winds, 
and coating of red strewn leaves, invites 
Courtiers to enjoy the charms of Nature; 
and all business of moment stands still. 
Countess de Lamotte, while every thing 
is so stagnant, and even Boehmer 
(though with sure hope) has locked up 
his Necklace for the season, can drive, 
with her Count and his Euryalus, Vil- 
lette, down to native Bar-sur-Aube ; 
and there (in virtue of a Queen’s 
bounty) shew the envious a Scion-of- 
royalty ve-grafted ; and make them yel- 
lower looking on it. A well-varnished 
chariot, with the Arms of Valois duly 
painted in bend-sinister ; a house gal- 
lantly furnished, bodies gallantly at- 
tired,—secure them the favourablest 
reception from all manner of men. 
The very Duc de Penthievre (Egalité’s 
father-in-law) welcomes our Lamotte, 
with that urbanity characteristic of his 
high station, and the old school. 
Worth, indeed, makes the man, or 
woman; but leather (of gig-straps) 
and prunella (of gig-lining) first makes 
it go. 

The great creative Dramaturgist has 
thus let down her drop-scene ; and only, 
with a Letter or two to Saverne, or even 
a visit thither (for it is but a day’s drive 
from Bar), keeps up a due modicum of 
intermediate instrumental music. She 
needs some pause, in good sooth, to 
collect herself a little ; for the last act 
and grand Catastrophe is at hand. Two 
fixed-ideas (Cardinal’s and Jeweller’s), 
anegative and a positive, have felt each 
other ; stimulated now by new hope, 
are rapidly revolving round each other, 
and approximating ; like two flames, 
are stretching out long fire-tongues to 
Join and be one. 


Boehmer, on his side, is ready with 
the readiest ; as, indeed, he has been 
these four long years. The Countess, 
itis true, will have neither part nor lot 
in that foolish Caudeau of his, or in the 
whole foolish Necklace business : this 
she has in plain words (and even not 
without asperity, due to a bore of such 
magnitude) given him to know. From 
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her, nevertheless, by cunning inference, 
and the merest accident in the world, 
the sly Jouaillier-Bijoutier has gleaned 
thus much, that Monseigneur de Rohan 
is the man.— Enough! Enough! Ma- 
dame shall be no more troubled. Rest 
there, in hope, thou Necklace of the 
Devil; but, O Monseigneur, be thy 
return speedy ! 

Alas, the man lives not that would 
be speedier than Monseigneur, if he 
durst. But as yet no gilt Autograph 
invites him, permits him ; the few gilt 
Autographs are all negatory, procras- 
tinating. Cabals of Court; for ever 
cabals! Nay, if it be not for some 
Necklace, or other such crotchet or 
necessity, who knows but he may never 
be recalled (so fickle is womankind) ; 
but forgotten, and left to rot here, like 
his Rose, into pot-pourri? Our tute- 
lary Countess, too, is shyer in this 
matter than we ever saw her. Never- 
theless, by intense skilful cross-ques- 
tioning, he has extorted somewhat ; 
sees partly how it stands. The Queen’s 
Majesty will have her Necklace (for 
when, in such case, had not woman 
her way ?) ; and can even pay for it—by 
instalments : but then the stingy hus- 
band! Once for all, she will not be 
seen in the business. Now, therefore, 
were it, or were it not, permissible to 
mortal to transact it secretly in her 
stead? That is the question. If to 
mortal, then to Monseigneur. Our 
Countess has even ventured to hint afar 
off at Monseigneur (kind Countess !) 
in the proper quarter: but his discre- 
tion is doubted,—in regard to money 
matters.—Discretion? And I on the 
Promenade de la Rose ?—Explode not, 
O Eminence! Trust will spring of 
trial; thy hour is coming. 


The Lamottes, meanwhile, have left 
their farewell card with all the re- 
spectable classes of Bar-sur Aube; our 
Dramaturgist stands again behind the 
scenes at Paris. How is it, O Mon- 
seigneur, that she is still so shy with 
thee, in this matter of the Necklace ; 
that she leaves the love-lorn Latmian 
shepherd to droop, here in lone Sa- 
verne, like weeping-ash, in naked 
winter, on his Promenade of the Rose, 
with vague commonplace responses 
that “ his hour is coming ?”— By Hea- 
ven and Earth! at last, in late January, 
it is come. Behold it, this new gilt 
Autograph : “To Paris, on a small bu- 
siness of delicacy, which our Countess 
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will explain,”—which I already know ! 
To Paris! Horses; Postillions; Beef- 
eaters! -And so his resuscitated 
Eminence, all wrapt in furs, in the 
pleasantest frost (Abbé Georgel says, 
un beau froid de Janvier), over clear- 
jingling highways, rolls rapidly,—borne 
on the bosom of Dreams. 

O Dame de Lamotte, has the en- 
chanted Diamond fruit ripened, then? 
Hast thou given it the little shake, big 
with unutterable fate?—I? can the 
Dame justly retort: Who saw me in 
it?—The reader, therefore, has still 
Three scenic Exhibitions to look at, 
by our great Dramaturgist ; then the 
Fourth and last,—by another Author. 


To us, reflecting how oftenest the 
true moving force in human things 
works hidden underground, it seems 
small marvel that this month of Ja- 
nuary (1785), wherein our Countess 
so little courts the eye of the vulgar 
historian, should, nevertheless, have 
been the busiest of all for her; espe- 
cially the latter half thereof. 

Wisely eschewing matters of Busi- 
ness (which she could never in her life 
understand), our Countess will per- 
sonally take no charge of that bargain- 
making ; leaves it all to her Majesty 
and the gilt Autographs. Assiduous 
Boehmer, nevertheless, is in frequent 
close conference with Monseigneur : the 
Paris Palais-de-Strasbourg, shut to the 
rest of men, sees the Jouaillier-Bijou- 
tier, with eager official aspect, come 
and go. The grand difficulty is—must 
we say it ?—her Majesty’s wilful whim- 
sicality, unacquaintance with Business. 
She positively will not write a gilt 
Autograph, authorising his Eminence 
to make the bargain ; but writes rather, 
in a petting manner, that the thing is of 
no consequence, and can be given up! 
Thus must the poor Countess dash to 
and fro, like a weaver’s shuttle, between 
Paris and Versailles ; wear her horses 
and nerves to pieces ; nay, sometimes, 
in the hottest haste, wait many hours 
within call of the Palace, considering 
what can be done (with none but 
Villette to bear her company),—till 
the Queen’s whim pass. 

At length, after furious-driving and 
conferences enough, on the 29th of Ja- 
nuary, a middle course is hit on. Cau- 
tious Boehmer shall write out (on finest 
paper) his terms; which are really 
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rather fair: Sixteen hundred thousand 
livres ; to be paid in five equal instal- 
ments ; the first this day six months; 
the other four from three months to 
three months: this is what Court- 
Jewellers, Boehmer and Bassange, on 
the one part, and Prince Cardinal Com- 
mendator Louis de Rohan, on the other 
part, will stand to; witness their hands. 
Vhich written sheet of finest paper our 
poor Countess must again take charge 
of, again dash off with to Versailles; 
and therefrom, after trouble unspeak- 
able (shared in only by the faithful 
Villette, of Rascaldom), return with it, 
bearing this most precious marginal note, 
** Bon— Marie Antoinette de France,” 
in the Autograph hand! Happy Car- 
dinal ! this thou shalt keep in the inner- 
most of all thy repositories. Boehmer, 
meanwhile, secret as Death, shall tell 
no man that he has sold his Necklace ; 
or if much pressed for an actual sight 
of the same, confess that it is sold 
to the Favourite Sultana of the Grand 
Turk for the time being.* 

Thus, then, do the smoking Lamotte 
horses at length get rubbed down, and 
feel the taste of oats, after midnight ; the 
Lamotte Countess can also gradually 
sink into needful slumber, perhaps not 
unbroken by dreams. On the morrow 
the bargain shall be concluded ; next 
day the Necklace be delivered, on Mon- 
seigneur’s receipt. 


Will the reader, therefore, be pleased 
to glance at the following two Life- 
Pictures, Real-Phantasmagories, or 
whatever we may call them: they 
are the two first of those Three scenic 
real-poetic Exhibitions, brought about 
by our Dramaturgist: short Exhibitions, 
but essential ones. 


Cuap. XII. 
The Necklace vanishes. 


It is the first day of February ; that 
grand day of Delivery. The Sieur 
Boehmer is in the Court of the Palais 
de Strasbourg; his look mysterious- 
official, but (though much emaciated) 
radiant with enthusiasm. The Seine 
has missed him: though lean, he will 
fatten again, and live through new 
enterprises. . 

Singular, were we not used to it: 
the name, Boehmer, as it passes up- 
wards and inwards, lowers all hal- 
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berts of Heyducs in perpendicular 
rows: the historical eye beholds him, 
bowing low, with plenteous smiles, in 
the plush Saloon of Audience. Will 
it please Monseigneur, then, to do the 
ne-plus-ultra of Necklaces the honour 
of looking at it? A piece of Art, which 
the Universe cannot parallel, shall be 

arted with (Necessity compels Court- 
Sowellers) at that ruinously low sum. 
They, the Court-Jewellers, shall have 
much ado to weather it; but their work, 
at least, will find a fit Wearer, and go 
down to juster posterity. Monseigneur 
will merely have the condescension to 
sign this Receiptof Delivery : all the rest, 
her Highness the Sultana of the Sublime 
Porte has settled it—Here the Court- 
Jeweller, with his joyous, though now 
much emaciated face, ventures on a 
faint knowing smile; to which, in the 
lofty dissolute-serene of Monseigneur’s, 
some twinkle of permission could not 
but respond.—This is the First of 
those Three real-poetic Exhibitions, 
brought about by our Dramaturgist,— 
with perfect success. 

It was said, long afterwards, that 
Monseigneur should have known, that 
Boehmer should have known, her 
Highness the Sultana’s marginal-note 
(that of “* Right— Marie Antoinette 
of France”) to be a forgery and 
mockery: the of France was fatal to 
it. Easy talking, easy criticising! 
But how are two enchanted men to 
know ; two men with a fixed-idea each, 
a negative and a positive, rushing toge- 
ther to neutralise each other in rapture ? 
—Enough, Monseigneur has the e- 
plus-ultra of Necklaces, conquered by 
man’s valour and woman’s wit; and 
rolls off with it, in mysterious speed, 
to Versailles,— triumphant as a Jason 
with his Golden Fleece. 


The Second grand scenic Exhibition 
by our Dramaturgic Countess occurs 
in her own apartment at Versailles, so 
early as the following night. It is a 
commodious apartment, with alcove ; 
and the alcove has a glass door.* 
Monseigneur enters,—with a follower 
bearing a mysterious Casket; care- 
fully depositing it, and then respect- 
fully withdrawing. It is the Necklace 
itself in all its glory! Our tutelary 
Countess, and Monseigneur, and we, 
can at leisure admire the queenly Talis- 
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man ; congratulate ourselves that the 
painful conquest of it is achieved. 

But, hist! Aknock, mild, but decisive, 
as from one knocking with authority ! 
Monseigneur and we retire to our al- 
cove ; there,from behind our glass screen, 
observe what passes. Who comes? 
The door flung open: de par la Reine ! 
Behold him, Monseigneur: he enters 
with grave, respectful, yet official air ; 
worthy Monsieur Queen’s-valet Les- 
claux, the same who escorted our tute- 
lary Countess, that moonlight night, 
from the back apartments of Versailles. 
Said we not, thou wouldst see him once 
more ?—Methinks, again, spite of his 
Queen’s-uniform, he has much the 
features of Villette of Rascaldom !— 
Rascaldom or Valetdom (for to the 
blind all colours are the same), he has, 
with his grave, respectful, yet official 
air, received the Casket, and its price- 
less contents; with fit injunction, with 
fit engagements ; and retires bowing 
low. 

Thus, softly, silently, like a very 
Dream, flits away our solid Necklace 
—through the Horn Gate of Dreams! 


Cuap. XIII. 
Scene Third: by Dame de Lamotte. 


Now, too, in these same days (as he 
can afterwards prove by affidavit of 
Landlords) arrives Count Cagliostro 
himself, from Lyons! No longer by 
predictions in cipher; but by his liv- 
ing voice (often in rapt communion 
with the unseen world, “ with Caraffe 
and four candles”); by his greasy 
prophetic bulldog-face (said to be the 
** most perfect quack-face of the eight- 
eenth century”), can we assure our- 
selves that all is well; that all will 
turn “ to the glory of Monseigneur, to 
the good of France, and of mankind,” + 
and Egyptian masonry. “ Tokay flows 
like water ;” our charming Countess, 
with her piquancy of face, is sprightlier 
than ever; enlivens with the brightest 
sallies, with the adroitest flatteries to all, 
those suppers of the gods. O Nights, 
O Suppers—too good to last! Nay, 
now also occurs another and Third 
scenic Exhibition, fitted by its radiance 
to dispel from Monseigneur’s soul the 
last trace of care. 

Why the Queen does not, even yet, 
openly receive me at Court? Patience, 
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Monseigneur! Thou little knowest 
those too intricate cabals; and how 
she still but works at them silently, 
with royal suppressed fury, like a royal 
lioness only delivering herself from the 
hunter’s toils. Meanwhile, is not thy 
work done? The Necklace, she rejoices 
over it ; beholds (many times in secret) 
her Juno-neck mirrored back the love- 
lier for it,—as our titular Countess can 
testify. Come to-morrow to the (il 
de Beuf ; there see with eyes, in high 
noon, as already in deep midnight thou 
hast seen, whether in her royal heart 
there were delay. 


Let us stand, then, with Monseigneur, 
in that (iil de Beuf, in the Versailles 
Palace Gallery; for all well-dressed 
persons are admitted : there the Love- 
liest, in pomp of royalty, will walk to 
mass. The world is all in pelisses and 
winter furs ; cheerful, clear,—with noses 
tending to blue. A lively many-voiced 
Hum plays fitful, hither and thither : 
of niles parties and Court parties ; 
frosty state of the weather ; stability of 
M.deCalonne; Majesty’s looks yester- 
day ; —such Hum as always, in these 
sacred Court-spaces, since Louis le 
Grand made and consecrated them, 
has, with more or less impetuosity, 
agitated our common Atmosphere. 

Ah, through that long high Gallery 
what Figures have passed—and va- 
nished! Louvois,—with the Great King, 
flashing fire-glances on the fugitive ; 
in his red right hand a pair of tongs, 
which pious Maintenon hardly holds 
back : Louvois, where art thou? Ye 
Maréchaux de France? Ye unmen- 
tionable-women of past generations ? 
Here also was it that rolled and rushed 
the “‘ sound, absolutely like thunder,”’* 
of Courtier hosts; in that dark hour 
when the signal light in Louis the 
Fifteenth’s chamber-window was blown 
out; and his ghastly infectious Corpse 
lay lone, forsaken on its cme’ 
death-lair, “in the hands of some 
poor women ;” and the Courtier-hosis 
rushed from the Deep-fallen to hail the 
New-risen! These too rushed, and 
passed ; and their “ sound, absolutely 
likethunder,” became silence. Figures? 
Men? They are fast fleeting Shadows; 
fast chasing each other: it is not a 
Palace, but a Caravansera.— Mon- 
seigneur (with thy too much Tokay 
overnight)! cease puzzling: here thou 
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art, this blessed February day : —the 
Peerless, will she turn lightly that high 
head of hers, and glance aside, into 
the (Hil de Bauf, in passing? Please 
Heaven, she will. To our tutelary 
Countess, at least, she promised it ;+ 
though, alas, so fickle is woman- 
kind !— 

Hark! Clang of opening doors! 
She issues, like the Moon in silver 
brightness, down the Eastern steeps. 
La Reine vient! What a figure! I 
(with the aid of glasses) discern her. 
O Fairest, Peerless! Let the hum of 
minor discoursing hush itself wholly ; 
and only one successive rolling peal of 
Vive la Reine (like the movable ra- 
diance of a train of fire-works) irra- 
diate her path.—Ye Immortals! She 
does, she beckons, turns her head this 
way !—*“ Does she not ?” says Countess 
de Lamotte.—Versailles, the (il de 
Beuf, and all men and things, are 
drowned in a Sea of Light; Mon- 
seigneur and that high beckoning 
Head are alone, with each other, 
in the Universe. 


O Eminence, what a beatific vision! 
Enjoy it, blest as the gods; ruminate 
and re-enjoy it, with full soul: it is 
the last provided for thee. Too soon 
(in the course of these six months) 
shall thy beatific vision, like Mirza’s 
vision, gradually melt away ; and only 
oxen and sheep be grazing in its place ; 
—and thou, as a doomed Nebuchad- 
nezzar, be grazing with them. 

* Does she not?” said the Countess 
de Lamotte. That it is a habit of hers; 
that hardly a day passes without her 
doing it: this the Countess de Lamotte 
did not say. 


Cuap. XIV. 


The Necklace cannot be paid. 


Ilere, then, the specially Dramaturgic 
labours of Countess de Lamotte may 
be said to terminate. The rest of her 
life is Histrionic merely, or Histrionic 
and Critical ; as, indeed, what had all 
the former part of it been but a Hypo- 
crisia, a more or less correct Playing of 
Parts? O “ Mrs. Facing-both-ways ” 
(as old Bunyan said), what a talent 
hadst thou! No Proteus ever took so 
many shapes, no Chameleon so often 
changed colour. One thing thou wert 
to Monseigneur ; another thing to Cag- 
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liostro, and Villette of Rascaldom ; a 
third thing to the World (in — 
Mémoires) ; a fourth thing to Philippe 
igalité : all things to all men! 

Let her, however, we say, but manage 
now to act her own parts, with proper 
Histrionic illusion; and, by Critical 
glosses, give her past Dramaturgy the 
fit aspect, to Monseigneur and others : 
this henceforth, and not new Drama- 
turgy, includes her whole task. Dra- 
matic Scenes, in plenty, will follow of 
themselves ; especially that Fourth and 
final Scene, spoken of above as by 
another Author,— by Destiny itself. 

For in the Lamotte Theatre (so dif- 
ferent from our common Pasteboard 
one) the Play goes on, even when the 
Machinist has left it. Strange enough : 
those Air-images, which from her 
Magic-lantern she hung out on the 
empty bosom of Night, have clutched 
hold of this solid-seeming World 
(which some call the Material World, 
as if that made it more a Real one), 
and will tumble hither and thither the 
solidest masses there. Yes, reader, so 
goes it here below. What thou callest 
a Brain-web, or mere illusive Nothing, 
is it not a web of the Brain ; of the 
Spirit which inhabits the Brain; and 
which, in this World (rather, as I think, 
to be named the Spiritual one), very 
naturally moves and tumbles hither 
and thither all things it meets with, 
in Heaven or in Earth ?—So, too, the 
Necklace, though we saw it vanish 
through the Horn Gate of Dreams, 
and in my opinion man shall never 
more behold it,—yet its activity ceases 
not, nor will. For no Act of a man, 
no Thing (how much less the man 
himself!) is extinguished when i¢ dis- 
appears: through considerable times 
(there are instances of Three Thousand 
Years) it visibly works; invisibly, un- 
recognised, it works through endless 
times. Such a Hyper-magical is this 
our poor old Real world ; which some 
take upon them to pronounce effete, 
prosaic! Friend, it is thyself that art 
all withered up into effete Prose, dead 
as ashes: know this (I advise thee); 
and seek passionately, with a passion 
little short of desperation, to have it 
remedied. 


* See Lamotte. 
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Meanwhile, what will the feeling 
heart think to learn that Monseigneur 
de Rohan (as we prophesied) again 
experiences the fickleness of a Court ; 
that, notwithstanding beatific visions, 
at noon and midnight, the Queen’s 
Majesty (with the light ingratitude of 
her sex) flies off at a tangent ; and, 
far from ousting his detested and de- 
testing rival, Minister Breteuil, and 
openly delighting to honour Mon- 
seigneur, will hardly vouchsafe him a 
few gilt Antographs, and those few of 
the most capricious, suspicious, soul- 
confusing tenor? What territico-absurd 
explosions, which scarcely Cagliostro, 
with Caraffe and four candles, can 
still; how many deep-weighed Hum- 
ble Petitions, Explanations, Expostula- 
tions, penned with fervidest eloquence, 
with craftiest diplomacy,—-all delivered 
by our tutelar Countess: in vain!—O 
Cardinal, with what a huge iron mace, 
like Guy of Warwick’s, thou smitest 
Phantasms in two(whichcloseagain, take 
shape again); and only thrashest the air ! 

One comfort, however, is that the 
Queen’s Majesty has committed herself. 
The Rose of Trianon, and what may 
pertain thereto, lies it not here? That 
“ Right— Marie Antoinette of France,” 
too; and the 30th of July, first-instal- 
ment-day,coming? Sheshall be brought 
to terms, good Eminence ! Order horses 
and beef-eaters for Saverne; there, 
ceasing all written or oral communi- 
cation, starve her inte capitulating. * 
It is the bright May month: his Emi- 
nence again somnambulates the Pro- 
menade de la Rose ; but now with grim 
dry eyes; and, from time to time, 
terrifically stamping. 


But who is this that I see mounted 
on costliest horse and horse-gear ; bet- 
ting at Newmarket Races ; though he 
can speak no English word, and only 
some Chevalier O’Niel, some Capuchin 
Macdermot (from Bar-sur-Aube) inter- 
prets his French into the dialect of the 
Sister Island? Few days ago I ob- 
served him walking in Fleet-street, 
thoughtfully through Temple-Bar ;—in 
deep treaty with Jeweller Jeffreys, with 
Jeweller Grey,t for the sale of Dia- 
monds: such a lot as one may boast of. 


t Grey lived in No. 13, New Bond Street; Jeffreys in Piccadilly (Rohan's 
Mémoire Pour ; see also Count de Lamotte’s Narrative, in the Mémoires Justificatifs). 


Rohan says, “ Jeffreys bought more than 10,000/, worth.” 
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A tall handsome man; with ex-military 
whiskers; with a look of troubled gaiety, 
and rascalism: you think it is the 
Sieur (self-styled Count) de Lamotte ; 
nay, the man himself confesses it! 
The Diamonds were a present to his 
Countess,—from the still bountiful 
Queen. 

Villette, too, has he completed his 
sales at Amsterdam? [im I shall by 
and by behold ; not betting at New- 
market, but drinking wine and ardent 
spirits in the Taverns of Geneva. IIl- 
gotten wealth endures not; Rascal- 
dom has no strongbox. Countess de 
Lamotte, for what a set of cormorant 
scoundrels hast thou laboured ; art thou 
still labouring ! 

Still labouring, we may say: for as 
the fatal 30th of July approaches, what 
is to be looked for but universal Earth- 
quake ; Mud-explosion that will blot 
out the face of Nature? Methinks, 
stood I in thy pattens, Dame de La- 
motte, I would cut and run.—* Run !” 
exclaims she, with a toss of indignant 
astonishment: *‘ calumniated Innocence 
run?” For it is singular how in some 
minds (that are meré bottomless  chao- 
tic whirlpools of gilt shreds”), there is 
no deliberate Lying whatever; and no- 
thing is either believed or disbelieved, 
but only (with some transient suitable 
Histrionic emotion) spoken and heard. 

Had Dame de Lamotte a certain 
greatness of character, then; at least, 
a strength of transcendant audacity, 
amounting to the bastard-heroic ? 
Great, indubitably great, is her Dra- 
maturgic and Histrionic talent: but 
as for the rest, one must answer, with 
reluctance, No. Mrs. Facing-both- 
ways is a “ Spark of vehement Life,” 
but the furthest in the world from a 
brave woman: she did not, in any case, 
shew the bravery of a woman ; did, in 
many cases, shew the mere screaming 
trepidation of one. Her grand quality 
is rather to be reckoned negative : the 
*‘ untameableness” as of a fly; the 
“* wax-cloth dress” from which so much 
ran down like water. Small sparrows, 
as I learn, have been trained to fire 
cannon ; but would make poor Artillery 
Officers in a Waterloo. Thou dost not 
call that Cork a strong swimmer ? 
which, nevertheless, shoots, without 
hurt, the Falls of Niagara; defies the 
thunderbolt itself to sink it, for more 
than a moment. Without intellect, 
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imagination, power of attention, or any 
spiritual faculty, how brave were one, 
— with fit motive for it, such as hunger! 
How much might one dare, by the sim- 
plest of methods, by not thinking of it, 
not knowing it!—Besides, is not Cag- 
liostro, foolish blustering Quack, still 
here? No scapegoat had ever broader 
back. The Cardinal, too, has he not 
money? Queen’s Majesty, even in 
effigy, shall not be insulted ; the Sou- 
bises, De Marsans, and high and puis- 
sant Cousins, must huddle the matter 
up: Calumniated Innocence, in the 
most universal of Earthquakes, will 
find some crevice to whisk through, 
as she has so often done. 


But all this while how fares it with 
his Eminence, left somnambulating 
the Promenade de la Rose; and at 
times truculently stamping? Alas, ill; 
and ever worse. The starving method, 
singular as it may seem, brings no ca- 
pitulation ; brings only, after a month’s 
waiting, our tutelary Countess, with a 
gilt Autograph, indeed, and “ all wrapt 
in silk threads,sealed where they cross,” 
—but which we read with curses. * 

We must back again to Paris ; there 
pen new Expostulations ; which our un- 
wearied Countess will take charge of, 
but, alas, can get no answer to, How- 
ever, is not the 30th of July coming !— 
Behold (on the 19th of that month), 
the shortest, most careless of Auto- 
graphs: with some fifteen hundred 
pounds of real money in it, to pay 
the—2interest of the first instalment ; 
the principal (of some thirty thousand) 
not being at the moment perfectly con- 
venient! Hungry Boehmer makes large 
eyes at this proposal ; will accept the 
money, but only as part of payment; 
the man is positive : a Court of Justice, 
if no other means, shall get him the 
remainder. What now is to be done! 

Farmer-general Mons. Saint-James, 
Cnpaternnan wetwithTokay, 
will cheerfully advance the sum needed 
—for her Majesty’s sake ; thinks, how- 
ever (with all his Tokay), it were good 
to speak with her Majesty first.—I ob- 
serve, meanwhile, the distracted hungry 
Boehmer driven hither and thither, not 
by his fixed-idea ; alas, no, but by the 
far more frightful ghost thereof,—since 
no payment is forthcoming. He stands, 
one day, speaking with a Queen’s wait- 
ing-woman (Madame Campan herself), 


al 


* See Lamotte. 
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in “a thunder-shower, which neither of 
them notice,”—so thunderstruck are 
they.* What weather-symptoms for his 
Eminence ! 


The 30th of July has come, but no 
money ; the 30th is gone, but no money. 
O Eminence, what a grim farewell of 
July is this of 1785! The last July 
went out with airs from Heaven, and 
Trianon Roses. ‘hese August days, 
are they not worse than dog’s days ; 
worthy to be blotted out from all 
Almanacks? Boehmer and Bassange 
thou canst still see; but only “ return 
from them swearing.”+ Nay, what 
new misery is this? Our tutelary 
Histrionic Countess enters, distraction 
in her eyes:{ she has just been at 
Versailles ; the Queen’s Majesty, with 
a levity of caprice which we dare not 
trust ourselves to characterise, declares 
plainly that she will deny ever having 
got the Necklace; ever having had, 
with his Eminence, any transaction 
whatsoever !— Mud-explosion without 
parallel in volcanic annals.—The Palais 
de Strasbourg appears to be beset with 
spies ; the Lamottes (for the Count, too, 
is here) are packing up for Bar-sur- 
Aube. The Sieur Boehmer, has he 
fallen insane? Or into communication 
with Breteuil ?—~ 

And so, distractedly and distractively, 
to the sound of all Discords in Nature, 
opens that Fourth, final Scenic Exhibi- 
tion, composed by Destiny. 


Cuar. XV. 
Scene Fourth: by Destiny. 


It is Assumption-day, the 15th of 
August. Don thy pontificalia, Grand- 
Almoner ; crush down these hideous 
temporalities out of sight. In any case, 
smooth thy countenance inio some sort 
of lofty-dissolute serene : thou hast a 
thing they call worshipping God to 
enact, thyself the first actor. 

_ The Grand-Almoner has done it. He 
is in Versailles Chil de Beuf Gallery ; 
where male and female Peerage, and 
all Noble France in gala, various and 
glorious as the rainbow, waits only the 











* Campan. 


t Lamotte. 
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signal to begin worshipping: on the 
serene of his lofty-dissolute counte- 
nance, there can nothing be read.§ 
By Heaven! he is sent for to the 
Royal Apartment ! 

He returns with the old lofty-dissolute 
look, inscrutably serene: has his turn 
for favour actually come, then? Those 
fifteen long years of soul’s travail are to 
be rewarded by a birth ?—Monsieur le 
Baron de Breteuil issues: great in his 
pride of place, in this the crowning 
moment of his life. With one radian 
glance, Bretenil summons the Officer 
on Guard; with another, fixes Mon- 
seigneur: “ Deparle Roi, Monseigneur : 
you are arrested! At yourrisk, Officer!” 
—Curtains as of pitch-black whirlwind 
envelope Monseigneur ; whirl off with 
him,—to outer darkness. Versailles 
Gallery explodes aghast; as if Guy 
Fawkes’s Plot had burst under it. 
“ The Queen’s Majesty was weeping,” 
whisper some. ‘There will be no As- 
sumption service; or such a one as 
was never celebrated since Assumption 
came in fashion. 


Europe, then, shall ring with it from 
side to side!—But why rides that 
Heyduc as if all the Devils drove him ¢ 
It is Monseigneur’s Heyduc: Mon- 
seigneur spoke three words in German 
to him, at the door of his Versailles 
Hotel; even handed him a slip of 
writing, which (some say, with bor- 
rowed Pencil, “in his red square 
cap”) he had managed to prepare on 
the way thither.|| To Paris! To the 
Palais-Cardinal! The horse dies on 
reaching the stable ; the Heyduc swoons 
on reaching the cabinet: but his slip 
of writing fell from his hand; and [ 
(says the Abbé Georgel) was there. 
The red Portfolio, containing all the 
gilt Autographs, is burnt utterly, with 
much else, before Breteuil can arrive 
for apposition of the seals !—Whereby 
Europe, in ringing from side to side, 
must worry itself with guessing: and 
at this hour (on this paper) sees the 
matter in such an interesting clear- 
obscure. 


Soon Count Cagliostro and his Sera- 












¢ Georgel. 


_$ This is Bette d’Etienville’s description of him: ‘ A handsome man, of fifty ; 
with high complexion ; hair white-gray, and the front of the head bald: of high 
stature ; carriage noble and easy, though burdened with a certain degree of cor- 
pulency ; who, I never doubted, was Monsieur de Rohan.” (First Mémoire Pour.) 
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phic Countess go to join Monseigneur, 
in State Prison. In few days, follows 
Dame de Lamotte(from Bar-sur-Aube) ; 
Demoiselle d’Oliva by and by (from 
Brussels) ; Villette-de-Retaux from nis 
Swiss retirement, in the taverns of 
Geneva. The Bastille opens its iron 
bosom to them all. 


Cuapter Last. 
Missa est. 


Thus, then, the Diamond Necklace 
having, on the one hand, vanished 
through the Horn Gate of Dreams, and 
so (under the pincers of Nisus Lamotte 
and Euryalus Villette) lost its sub- 
lunary individuality and being; and, 
on the other hand, all that trafficked in 
it, sitting now safe under lock and key, 
that justice may take cognisance of 
them,—our engagement in regard to the 
matter is on the point of terminating. 
That extraordinary Procés du Collier 
(Necklace Trial), spinning itself through 
Nine other ever-memorable Months, 
to the astonishment of the hundred and 
eighty-seven assembled Parlementiers, 
and of all Quidnuncs, Journalists, 
Anecdotists, Satirists, in both Hemi- 
spheres, is, in every sense, a * Cele- 
brated Trial,” and belongs to Publish- 
ers of such. How, by innumerable 
confrontations and expiscatory ques- 
tions, through entanglements, doub- 
lings, and windings that fatigue eye 
and soul, this most involute of Lies is 
finally winded off to the scandalous- 
ridiculous cinder-heart of it, let others 
relate. 

Meanwhile, during these Nine ever- 
memorable Months, till they termi- 
nate late at night precisely with the 
May of 1786,* how many “ fugitive 
leaves,” quizzical, imaginative, or at 
least mendacious, were flying about in 
Newspapers ; or stitched together as 
Pamphlets ; and what heaps of others 
were left creeping in Manuscript, we 
shall not say ;—having, indeed, no com- 
plete Collection of them, and, what is 
more to the purpose, little to do with 
such Collection. Nevertheless, search- 
ing for some fit Capital of the compo- 
site order, to adorn adequately the now 
finished singular Pillar of our Narra- 
tive, what can suit us better than the 
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following, so far as we know, yet un- 
edited, 


Occasional Discourse, by Count Ales- 
sandro Cagliostro, Thaumaturgist, 
Prophet, and Arch-Quack ; delivered 
in the Bastille: Year of Lucifer, 
5789; of the Hegira Mahometan 
(from Mecca), 1201; of the Hegira 
Cagliostric (from Palermo), 24; of 
the Vulgar Era, 1785. : 


“ Fellow Scoundrels,—An unspeak- 
able Intrigue, spun from the soul of 
that Circe-Megera, by our voluntary or 
involuntary help, has assembled us all, 
if not under one roof-tree, yet within 
one grim iron-bound ring-wall. Foran 
appointed numberof months, in the ever- 
rolling flow of Time, we, being gathered 
from the four winds, did by Destiny 
work together in body corporate; and, 
joint labourers in a Transaction al- 
ready famed over the Globe, obtain 
unity of Name (like the Argonauts of 
old), as Conquerors of the Diamond 
Necklace. Ere long it is done (for 
ring-walls hold not captive the free 
Scoundrel for ever); and we disperse 
again, over wide terrestrial Space; 
some of us, it may be, over the very 
marches of Space. Our Act hangs in- 
dissoluble together; floats wondrous in 
the older and older memory of men: 
while we, little band of Scoundrels, who 
saw each other, now hover so far 
asunder, to see each other no more,— 
if not once more only ou the universal 
Doomsday, the Last of the Days! 

‘In such interesting moments, while 
we stand within the verge of parting, 
and have not yet parted, methinks it 
were well here, in these sequestered 
Spaces, to institute a few general re- 
flections. Me, as a public speaker, 
the Spirit of Masonry, of Philosophy, 
and Philanthropy, and even of Pro- 

hecy (blowing mysterious from the 
nd of Dream) impels to do it. Give 
ear, O Fellow Scoundrels, to what the 
Spirit utters; treasure it in your hearts, 
practise it in your lives. 

“ Sitting here, penned up in this 
which (with a slight metaphor) I call 
the Central Cloaca of Nature, where a 
tyrannical De Launay can forbid the 
bodily eye free vision, you with the 
mental eye see but the better. This 
Central Cloaca, is it not rather a 


* On the 3ist of ear 1786, sentence was pronounced: about ten at night, the 


Cardinal got out of the 
the Court (See Georgel). 


astille ; large mobs hurrahing round him,—out of spleen to 
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Heart, into which, from all regions, 
mysterious conduits introduce, and 
forcibly inject, whatsoever is choicest 
in the Scoundrelism of the Earth ; 
there to be absorbed, or again (by the 
other auricle) ejected into new circu- 
lation? Let the eye of the mind run 
along this immeasurable venous-arterial 
system; and astound itself with the 
magnificent extent of Scoundreldom ; 
the deep, I may say, unfathomable, sig- 
nificance of Scoudrelism. 

“ Yes, brethren, wide as the Sun’s 
range is our Empire; wider than old 
Rome’s in its palmiest era. I have in 
my time been far; in frozen Muscovy, 
in hot Calabria, east, west, whereso- 
ever the sky overarches civilised man: 
and never hitherto saw I myself an 
alien; out of Scoundreldom I never 
was. Is it not even said, from of old, 
by the opposite party: ‘ Ad/ men are 
liars?” Do they not (and this nowise 
‘in haste’) whimperingly talk of ‘ one 
just person’ (as they call him), and of 
the remaining thousand save one that 
take part with us? So decided is our 
majority.”-—(Applause). 

* Of the Scarclet Woman,— yes, 
Monseigneur, without offence,— of the 
Scarlet Woman that sits on Seven 
Hills, and her Black Jesuit Militia, out 
foraging from Pole to Pole, I speak 
not ; for the story is too trite: nay, the 
Militia itself, as I see, begins to be 
disbanded, and invalided, for a second 
treachery ; treachery to herself! Nor 
yet of Governments ; for a like reason. 
Ambassadors, said an English punster, 
lie abroad for their masters. Their 
masters, we answer, lie, at home, for 
themselves. Not of all this, nor of 
Courtship (with its so universal Lovers’ 
vows), nor Courtiership, nor Attorney- 
ism, nor Public Oratory, and Selling 
by Auction, do [ speak: I simply ask 
the gainsayer, Which is the particular 
trade, profession, mystery, calling, or 
pursuit of the Sons of Adam that they 
successfully manage in the other way? 
He cannot answer!—No: Philosophy 
itself, both practical and even specu- 
lative, has, at length (after shamefulest 
groping), stumbled on the plain con- 
clusion that Sham is indispensable to 
Reality, as Lying to Living ; that with- 
out Lying the whole business of the 
world, from swaying of senates to sell- 
ing of tapes, must explode into an- 
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archic discords, and so a speedy con- 
clusion ensue. 

“ But the grand problem, Fellow 
Scoundrels, as you well know, is the 
marrying of Truth and Sham ; so that 
they become one flesh, man and wife, 
and generate these three: Profit, Pud- 
ding, and Respectability that always 
keeps her Gig. Wondrously, indeed, 
do Truth and Delusion play into one 
another: Reality rests on Dream. 
Truth is but the skin of the bottomless 
Untrue: and ever, from time to time, 
the Untrue sheds it; is clear ayain; 
and the superannuated True itself be- 
comes a Fable. Thus do all hostile 
things crumble back into our Empire ; 
and of its increase there is no end. 

‘“¢ O brothers, to think of the Speech 
without meaning (which is mostly ours), 
and of the Speech with contrary mean- 
ing (which is wholly ours), manufac- 
tured by the organs of Mankind in one 
solar day! Orcall it a day of Jubilee, 
when public Dinners are given, and 
Dinner-orations are delivered: or say, 
a Neighbouring Island in time of Ge- 
neral Election! O ye immortal gods! 
The mind is lost; can only admire 
great Nature’s plenteousness with a 
kind of sacred wonder. 

“ For tell me, What is the chief end 
of man? ‘ To glorify God,’ said the old 
Christian Sect, now happily extinct. 
‘To eat and find eatables by the rea- 
diest method,’ answers sound Philoso- 
phy, discarding whims. If the readier 
method (than this of persuasive-attrac- 
tion) is discovered,— point it out.— 
Brethren, [ said the old Christian Sect 
was happily extinct: as, indeed, in 
Rome itself, there goes the wonderfullest 
traditionary Prophecy,* of that Nazareth 
Christ coming back, and being cruci- 
fied a second time there ; which truly I 
see not in the least how he could fail to 
be. Nevertheless, that old Chistian 
whim, of an actual living and ruling 
God, and some sacred covenant bind- 
ing all men in Him, with much other 
mystic stuff, does, under new or old 
shape, linger with a few. From these 
few, keep yourselves for ever far! 
They must even be left to their whim, 
which is not like to prove infectious. 

** But neither are we, my Fellow 
Scoundrels, without our Religion, our 
Worship ; which, like the oldest, and 
all true Worships, is one of Fear. The 


* Goethe mentions it (Italianische Reise). 
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Christians have their Cross, the Mos- 
lem their Crescent: but have not we, 
too, our—Gallows? Yes, infinitely 
terrible is the Gallows; bestrides, with 
its patibulary fork, the Pit of bottomless 
Terror. No Manicheans are we; our 
God is One. Great, exceeding great, 
I say, is the Gallows; of old, even 
from the beginning, in this world ; 
knowing neither variableness nor de- 
cadence ; for ever, for ever, over the 
wreck of ages, and all civic and eccle- 
siastic convulsions, meal-mobs, revo- 
lutions, the Gallows with front serenely 
terrible towers aloft. Fellow Scoun- 
drels, fear the Gallows, and nave no 
other fear! This is the Law and the 
Prophets. Fear every emanation of 
the Gallows. And what is every buffet, 
with the fist, or even with the tongue, 
of one having authority, but some such 
emanation? And what is Force of 
Public Opinion but the infinitude 
of such emanations,—rushing com- 
bined on you like.a mighty storm- 
wind? Fear the Gallows, I say! 
O when, with its long black arm, it 
has clutched a man, what avail him all 
terrestrial things? These pass away, 
with horrid nameless dinning in his 
ears; and the ill-starred Scoundrel 
pendulates between Heaven and Earth, 
a thing rejected of both.”—( Profound 
sensation.) 

“ Such, so wide in compass, high, 
gallows-high in dignity, is the Scoundrel 
Empire; and for depth, it is deeper 
than the Foundations of the World. 
For what was Creation itself wholly 
(according to the best Philosophers) but 
a Divulsion by the Time-Sprrir (or 
Devil so-called); a forceful Interrup- 
tion, or breaking asunder, of the old 
Quiescence of Eternity? It was Lu- 
cifer that fell, and made this lordly 
World arise. Deep? It is bottomless- 
deep ; the very Thought, diving, bobs 
up from it baffled. Is not this that 
they call Vice of Lying the Adam- 
Kadmon, or primeval Rude-Element, 
old as Chaos mother’s-womb of Death 
and Hell; whereon their thin film of 
Virtue, Truth, and the like, poorly 
wavers—for a day? All Virtue, what 
is it, even by their own shewing, but 
Vice transformed,—that is, manufac- 
tured, rendered artificial? ‘ Man’s 
Vices are the roots from which his Vir- 
tues grow out and see the light,’ says 
one: * Yes,’ add I, ‘ and thanklessly 
steal their nourishment!’ Were it not 
for the nine hundred ninety and nine 
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unacknowledged (perhaps martyred and 
calumniated) Scoundrels, how were 
their single Just Person (with a murrain 
on him !) so much as possible ?—Oh, it 
is high, high: these things are too great 
for me ; Intellect, Imagination, flags her 
tired wings ; the soul lost, baffled ”— 

—Here Dame de Lamotte tittered 
audibly, and muttered, Cog-d’-Inde 
(which, being interpreted into the Scot- 
tish tongue, signifies Bubbly-Jock) ! 
The Arch-Quack, whose eyes were 
turned inwards as in rapt contempla- 
tion, started at the titter and mutter: 
his eyes flashed outwards with dilated 
pupil; his nostrils opened wide; his 
very hair seemed to stir in its long 
twisted pigtails (his fashion of curl) ; 
and as Indignation is said to make 
Poetry, it here made Prophecy, or what 
sounded as such. With terrible, work- 
ing features, and gesticulation not re- 
commended in any Book of Gesture, 
the Arch-Quack, in voice supernally 
discordant (like Lions worrying Bulls 
of Bashan) began : 

“ Sniff not, Dame de Lamotte; 
tremble, thou foul Circe-Megera ; thy 
day of desolation is at hand! Behold 
ye the Sanhedrim of Judges, with their 
fanners (of written Parchment)) loud- 
rustling, as they winnow all her chaff, 
and down-plumage, and she stands 
there naked and mean ?—Vilette, Oli- 
va, do ye blab secrets? Ye have no 
pity of her extreme need ; she none of 
yours. Is thy light-giggling, untame- 
able heart at last heavy? Hark ye! 
Shrieks of one cast out; whom they 
brand on both shoulders with iron 
stamp: the red hot “ V,” thou Voleuse, 
hath it entered thy soul? Weep, 
Circe de Lamotte ; wail there in truckle 
bed, and hysterically gnash thy teeth : 
nay, do, smother thyselfin thy door-mat 
coverlid ; thou hast found thy mates ; 
thou art in the Salpétriere !—Weep, 
daughter of the high and puissant 
Sans-inexpressibles! Buzz of Parisian 
Gossipry is about thee; but not to help: 
no, to eat before thy time. What shall 
a King’s Court do with thee, thou un- 
clean thing, while thou yet livest? 
Escape! Flee to utmost countries ; 
hide there, if thou canst, thy mark of 
Cain !—In the Babylon of Fog-land ? 
Ha! is that my London? See [ Judas 
Iscariot Egalité? Print, yea print 
abundantly the abominations of your 
two hearts: breath of rattlesnakes can 
bedim the steel mirror, but only fora 
time.—And there! Aye, there at last! 
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Tumblest thou from the lofty leads, 
poverty-stricken, O thriftless daughter 
of the high and puissant, escaping bai- 
liffs? Descendest thou precipitate, in 
dead night, from window in the third 
story; hurled forth by Bacchanals, to 
whom thy shrill tongue had grown un- 
bearable?* Yea, through the smoke of 
that new Babylon thou fallest head- 
long; one long scream of screams 
makes night hideous: thou liest there, 
shattered like addle egg, ‘ nigh to the 
Temple of Flora!’ O Lamoite, has thy 
Hypocrisia ended, then? Thy many 
characters were all acted. Here at last 
thou actest not, but art what thou seem- 
est: a mangled squelch of gore, con- 
fusion, and abomination; which men 
huddle underground, with no burial 
stone. Thou gallows-carrion !”— 

—Here the prophet turned up his 
nose (the broadest of the eighteenth 
century), and opened wide his nostrils 
with sucha greatness of disgust, that all 
the audience, even Lamotte herself, 
sympathetically imitated him.—“ O 
Dame de Lamotte ! Dame de Lamotte! 
Now, when the circle of thy existence 
lies complete ; and my eye glances over 
these two score and three years that 
were lent thee, to do evil as thou 
couldst; and I behold thee a bright- 
eyed little Tatterdemalion, begging and 
gathering sticks in the Bois de Bou- 
logne; and also at length a squelched 
Putrefaction, here on London pave- 
ments ; with the headdressings and 
hungerings, the gaddings and hysterical 
gigglings that came between,— What 
shall I say was the meaning of thee at 
all ?— 
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* Vilette-de-Retaux! Have the catch- 
poles trepanned thee, by sham of bat- 
tle, in thy Tavern, from the sacred Re- 
publican soil?+ It is thou that wert 
the hired Forger of Hand-writings ? 
Thou wilt confess it? Depart, unwhipt, 
yet accursed.—Ha! The dread Symbol 
of our Faith? Swings aloft, on the 
Castle of St. Angelo, a Pendulous 
Mass, which I think I discern to be the 
body of Vilette ! There let him end: 
the sweet morsel of our Juggernaut. 

** Nay, weep not thou, disconsolate 
Oliva ; blear not thy bright blue eyes, 
daughter of the shady Garden! Thee 
shall the Sanhedrim not harm: this 
Cloaca of Nature emits thee ; as nota- 
blest of unfortunate-females, thou shalt 
have choice of husbands not without 
capital; and accept one.{ Know this; 
for the vision of it is true. 


* But the Anointed Majesty whom 
ye profaned? Blow, spirit of Egyptian 
Masonry, blow aside the thick curtains 
of Space! Lo you, her eyes are red 
with their first tears of pure bitterness ; 
not with their last. Tirewoman Cam- 
pan is choosing, from the Printshops of 
the Quais, the reputed-best among the 
hundred likenesses of Circe de La- 
motte :§ a Queen shall consider if the 
basest of women ever, by any accident, 
darkened daylight or candle-light for 
the highest. The Portrait answers: 
* Never !’””— (Sensation in the au- 
dience.) 

“Ha! What is this? Angels, 
Uriel, Anachiel, and the other Five; 
Pentagon of Rejuvenescence ; Power 
that destroyed Original Sin; Earth, 





* The English Translator of Lamotte’s Life says, she fell from the leads of her 





house, nigh the Temple of Flora, endeavouring to escape seizure for debt; and was 
taken up so much hurt that she died in consequence, Another report runs that she 
was flung out of window, as in the Cagliostric text. One way or other she did die, 
on the 23d of August, 1791 ( Biographie Universelle, xxx, 287). Where the ‘‘ Temple 
of Flora” was, or is, one knows not. 

t See Georgel, and Villette’s Mémoire. 

¢ In the Affaire du Collier is this MS. Note: ‘* Gay d’Oliva, a common-girl of 
the Palais-Royal, who was chosen to play a part in this Business, got married, some 
years afterwards, to one Beausire, an Ex-Noble, formerly attached to the d’Artois 
Household. In 1790, he was Captain of the National Guard Company of the 
Temple. He then retired to Choisy, and managed to be named Procureur of that 
Commune: he finally employed himself in drawing up Lists of Prescription in the 
Luxembourg Prison, when he played the part of informer (mouton). See Tableaw 
des Prisons de Paris sous Robespiere.” ‘These details are correct. In the Mémoires 
sur les Prisons (new Title of the Book just referred to), ii. 171, we find this: ‘* The 
second Denouncer was Beausire, an Ex-Noble, known under the old government 
for his intrigues. To give an idea of him, it is enough to say that he married the 
d’Oliva,” &c., as in the MS. Note already given. Finally is added: ‘* He was the 
main spy of Boyenval; who, however, said that he made use of him; but that 
Fouquier-Tinville did not like him, and would heve him guillotined in good time,” 
$ See Campan, 
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Heaven, and thou Outer Limbo, which 
men name Hell! Does the Empire 
or ImposruRE waver? Burst there, in 
starry sheen, updarting, Light-rays from 
out its dark foundations; as it rocks 
and heaves, not in travail-throes, but in 
death-throes? Yea, Light-rays, pierc- 
ing, clear, that salute the Heavens,— 
lo, they kindle it; their starry clear- 
ness becomes as red Hellfire! Im- 
POSTURE is burnt up: one Red-sea of 
Fire, wild-billowing enwraps the W orld ; 
with its fire-tongue licks at the Stars. 
Thrones are hurled into it, and Dubois 
Mitres, and Prebendal Stalls that drop 
fatness, and—ha ! what see I ?—all the 
Gigs of Creation: all, all! Wo is 
me! Never since Pharoah’s Chariots, 
in the Red-sea of water, was there 
wreck of Wheel-vehicles like this in the 
Sea of Fire. Desolate, as ashes, as 
gases, shall they wander in the wind. 

“ Higher, higher, yet flames the Fire- 
Sea; crackling with new dislocated 
timber ; hissing with leather and pru- 
nella. The metal Images are molten ; 
the marble Images become mortar- 
lime; the stone Mountains sulkily ex- 
plode. Resprcrani.iry, with all her 
collected Gigs inflamed forfuneral pyre, 
wailing, leaves the Earth,—to return 
under new Avatar. Imposture, how it 
burns, through generations : how it is 
burnt up—for a time. The World is 
black ashes; which — when will they 
grow green? The Images all run into 
amorphous Corinthian brass ; all Dwell- 
ings of men destroyed; the very 
mountains peeled and riven, the val- 
leys black and dead: it is an empty 
World ! Wo to them that shall be 
born then! — — A King, a Queen 
(ah me!) were hurled in; did rustle 
once ; flew aloft, crackling, like paper- 
scroll, Oliva’s Husband was hurled in; 
Iscariot Egalité ; thou grim De Lau- 
nay, with thy grim Bastille ; whole 


kindreds and peoples ; five millions of 


mutually destroying Men. For it is 
the End of the Dominion of Impos- 
TURE (which is Darkness and opaque 
Firedamp) ; and the burning up, with 
unquenchable fire, of all the Gigs that 
are in the Earth!”—Here the Prophet 
paused, fetching a deep sigh; and the 
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Cardinal uttered a kind of faint, tremu- 
lous Hem! 

“* Mourn not, O Monseigneur, spite 
of thy nephritic cholic, and many in- 
firmities. For thee mercifully it was 
not unto death.* O Monseigneur (for 
thou hadst a touch of goodness), who 
would not weep over thee, if he also 
laughed? Behold! The not too ju- 
dicious Historian, that long years 
hence, amid remotest wildernesses, 
writes thy Life, and names thee Mud- 
volcano ; even he shall reflect that it 
was thy Life this same ; thy only chance 
through whole Eternity; which thou 
(poor gambler) hast expended so: and, 
even over his hard heart, a breath of 
dewy pity for thee shall blow.—O 
Monseigneur, thou wert not all ignoble : 
thy Mud-volcano was but strength dis- 
located, fire misapplied. Thou went- 
est ravening through the world; no 
Life-elixir or Stone of the Wise could 
we two (for want of funds) discover: a 
foulest Circe undertook to fatten thee ; 
and thou hadst to fill thy belly with the 
east wiud. And burst? By the Ma- 
sonry of Enoch, No! Behold, has 
not thy Jesuit Familiar his Scouts dim- 
flying over the deep of human things ! 
Cleared art thou of crime, save that of 
fixed-idea ; weepest, a repentant exile, 
in the Mountains of Auvergne. Neither 
shall the Red Fire-sea itself consume 
thee; only consume thy Gig, and, in- 
stead of Gig (O rich exchange !), re- 
store thy Self. Safe beyond the Rhine- 
stream, thou livest peaceful days ; 
savest many from the fire, and anoint- 
est their smarting burns. Sleep finally, 
in thy mother’s bosom, in a good old 
age!’—The Cardinal gave a sort of 
guttural murmur, or gurgle, which 
ended in a long sigh. 

“« O Horrors, as ye shall be called,” 
again burst forth the Quack, “ why 
have ye missed the Sieur de Lamotte ; 
why not of him, too, made gallows- 
carrion? Will spear, or sword-stick, 
thrust at him (or supposed to be thrust), 
through window of hackney-coach, in 
Piccadilly of the Babylon of Fog, where 
he jolts disconsolate, not let out the 
imprisoned animal-existence? Is he 
poisoned, too?+ Poison will not kill 


* Rohan was elected of the Constituent Assembly ; and even got a compliment 
or two in it, as Court-victim, from here and there a man of weak judgment. He was 
one of the first who, recalcitrating against “ Civil Constitution of the Clergy,” &c., 


took himself across the Rhine. 


+ See Lamotte’s Narrative (Mémoires Justificatifs). 
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the Sieur Lamotte; nor steel, nor mas- 
sacres.* Let him drag his utterly su- 
perfluous life to a second and a third 
generation ; and even admit the not too 
judicious Historian to see his face be- 
fore he die. 

“ But, ha!’ cried he, and stood 
wide-staring, horrorstruck, as if some 
Cribb’s fist had knocked the wind out 
of him: “ O horror of horrors! Is it 
not Myself I see? Roman Inquisi- 
tion! Long months of cruel bait- 
ing! Life of Giuseppe Balsamo ! 
Cagliostro’s Body still lying in St. 
Leo Castle, his Self fled — whither? 
By-standers wag their heads, and say : 
‘The Brow of Brass, behold how it 
has got all unlackered; these Pinch- 
beck lips can lie no more!’ Eheu! 
Ohoo!’—And he burst into un- 
staunchable blubbering of tears; and 
sobbing out the moanfullest broken 
howl, sank down in swoon ; to be put 
to bed by De Launay and others. 


Thus spoke (or thus might have 
spoken), and prophesied, the Arch- 
Quack Cagliostro; and truly much 
better than he ever else did: for nota 
jot or tittle of it (save only that of our 
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promised Interview with Nestor de La- 
motte, which looks unlikelier than 
ever, for we have not heard of him, 
dead or living, since 1826,) but has 
turned out to be literally ¢rue. As, 
indeed, in all this History, one jot or 
tittle of untruth, that we could render 
true, is, perhaps, not discoverable ; 
much as the distrustful reader may 
have disbelieved. 


Here, then, our little labour ends. 
The Necklace was, and is no more: 
the stones of it again “ circulate in 
commerce” (some of them, perhaps, in 
Rundle’s at this hour); may give rise 
to what other Histories we know not. 
The Conquerors of it, every one that 
trafficked in it, have they not all had 
their due, which was Death? 

This little Business, like a little 
cloud, bodied itself forth in skies clear 
to the unobservant: but with such 
hues of deep-tinted villany, dissolute- 
ness, and general delirium as, to the 
observant, betokened it electric; and 
wise men (a Goethe, for example) 
boded Earthquakes. Has not the 
Earthquake come ? 


* Lamotte, after his wife’s death, had returned to Paris; and been arrested,— 


not for building churches. The Sentence of the old Parlement against him, in regard 
to the Necklace Business, he gets annulled by the new Courts ; but is, nevertheless, 
“ retained in confinement” (Moniteur Newspaper, 7th August, 1792). He was still 


in Prison at the time the September Massacre broke out. From Maton de la Vai- 
enne we cite the following grim passage ; Maton is in La Force Prison. 

“‘ At one in the morning” (of Monday, September 3), writes Maton, ‘ the grate 
that led to our quarter was again opened. Four men in uniform, holding each a 
naked sabre and blazing torch, mounted to our corridor; a turnkey shewing the 
way ; and entered a room close on ours, to investigate a box, which they broke open. 
This done, they halted in the gallery; and began interrogating one Cuissa, to know 
where Lamotte was ; who, they said, under pretext of finding a treasure, which they 
should share in, had swindled one of them out of 300 livres, having asked him to 
dinner for that purpose. The wretched Cuissa, whom they had in their power, and 
who lost his life that night, answered, all trembling, that he remembered the fact well, 
but could not say what had become of the prisoner. Resolute to find this Lamotte 
and confront him with Cuissa, they ascended into other rooms, and made further 
rummaging there ; but apparently without effect, for I heard them say to one another : 
“‘ Come, search among the corpses, then ; for, Nom de Diew! we must know what is 
become ofhim.” (Ma Résurrection, par Maton de la Varenne ; reprinted in the His- 
toire Parlementaire, xviii. 142.)—Lamotte lay in the Bicétre Prison ; but had got out, 
precisely in the nick of time,—and dived beyond soundings. 
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Wuar an air of romance hovers about 
this spot! The very atmosphere in- 
stinct with the power—the supremacy 
of the ideal over the grovelling and 
the sensual—and invested with all the 
witcheries of the mind and the ima- 
gination. Here poesy might linger, 
unalloyed and undebased by the plod- 
ding cares and commonplaces of life. 
Not like the greater part of this, our 
highly boasted land, where toil and 
degradation have wrought down the 
finer impulses of the spirit, until man 
hath become more like the dirty and 
untiring machines over which his exist- 
ence is consumed, than a being made 
for immortality—a denizen of the 
skies ! 

Wherever we go, save in remote 
and secluded spots—indebted more, 
perhaps, to fancy and association for 
their hold on the spirit, than to any 
real influence they possess—we find 
the primeval curse even upon the mind 
itself; and the soul dead to all the 
glowing impulses by which nature will 
ever operate on those wiiom she has 
endowed wit!. these finerapprehensions. 

Such a scene as this, methinks, were 
created as a test and a touchstone to 
that genuine feeling which needs not 
the stupendous and the terrible to ex- 
cite—so quiet, and so full of what 
constitutes the vitality of thought — 
the very pith of the imagination. 

The sea has always been invested 
with those wonder-awakening attributes, 
immensity and power. Though brief 
the space that we can comprehend in 
a single glance, yet we feel the vast, the 
immeasurable abyss. We feel that the 
very wave which roils carelessly at our 
feet connects us with far off shores, unvi- 
sited and unknown —climes which the 
immeasurable has clothed with tenfold 
brightness, and in whose splendours we 
seem to expatiate; the medium of 
communication partaking of the attri- 
butes with which we delight to enve- 
lope the mysterious and the unseen — 
vastness, incomprehensibility ! —- its 
depths never beheld, its bounds never 
compassed. Every conception we can 
form of power and sublimity seems to 
be comprehended in that single, but 
illimitable idea, which we term Tue 
Sea! 

To ordinary conceptions, Staithes 
would appear nothing more than a 


little ugly fishing hamlet, all redolent 
with marine odours, and embellish- 
ments of the most unfavourable de- 
scription. Irregular, rickety houses, 
displaying every possible disregard 
both to uniformity and even con- 
venience, with accessories, in a more 
than ordinary proportion, of squalling 
brats and yelping curs, would present 
a somewhat unpoetical picture to a 
mind that was not gifted with a feeling 
for the beautiful and the picturesque, 
which no opposing influences could 
destroy ;—a sort of poetical alchemy, 
turning the baser images into repre- 
sentatives of loveliness and power. 

A deep ravine, slit up like an im- 
mense fissure through cliffs of alum 
shale, which are the barriers of the 
coast, extends inland to a considerable 
distance, letting a pretty rivulet run 
quietly down tothe sea. Onthe opposing 
sides of this chasm are the only prac- 
ticable lines of communication ; and, 
traly, it is no light task for vehicles of 
any kind to pass up and down these 
formidable acclivities. 

Just where this ravine opens out its 
tiny estuary, and between cliffs of per- 
pendicular and gigantic height, stands 
the little fishing hamlet to which we 
have just alluded. A narrow wooden 
bridge connects the northern bank with 
the village. Crossing this, you are 
fairly launched into the penetralia of a 
town, whose homely but picturesque 
construction may excite emotions of 
pleasure or disgust, according as the 
mind is tempered to receive impres- 
sions from surrounding objects. A 
platform, several! feet above the highest 
tide-mark, partially prevents the sea 
from making any serious inroad on 
the town. Sometimes, however, it 
rushes on from the main with such 
fearful rapidity, that the inhabitants 
can bear witness to the danger they 
incur, and the damage they have sus- 
tained, from these melancholy inroads. 
IIuge and tottering cliffs, undermined 
by the continued action of the waves, 
threaten te overwhelm them from xbove. 
Nor have they hitherto left their threat- 
enings uuaccomplished. Instances have 
occurred when the whole mass beetling 
above, and almost overhanging the vil- 
lage, has given way, as with an ava- 
lanche, and buried hu .dreds of sleeping 
individuals beneath its ruins. 
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In alittle back parlour at the Cod 
and Lobster, one of the half dozen 
victualling houses with which the vil- 
lage is supplied, sat two men, whose 
earnest conversation was interrupted 
only by the capacious whifis they blew 
from the choicest Oroonoko. The fla- 
vour of the herb was of a most inviting 
fragrance ; and not less so the Schiedam, 
or schnaps, wherewith their cups ever 
and anon became replenished. 

Christopher Trattles, “ mine host” 
of the merry inn, was the only indi- 
vidual, besides his two guests, who 
seemed to have the privilege of an 
admission to this privy council-cham- 
ber; which truly it was, affairs being 
often discussed here, in which one de- 
partment of the king’s executive would 
have been glad to participate. 

“ Master Fynkel Vander Bloemen,” 
(the person who spoke was George 
Adamson, an elderly, athletic, weather- 
beaten fisherman, clad in a coat of blue 
frieze, studded with horn buttons of 
surprising magnitude; his head was 
distinguished by an oil-cased hat, 
threadbare about the edges with the 
wear and tear of his vocation, and the 
voyages he had undertaken for the 
luxuries they were then imbibing)—- 
“ Master Fynkel, I say,” he repeated 
the name with a peculiar emphasis, 
“the bonny Vrouw may get nabbed 
by the sharks, after all; and then what 
becomes of your promises and my 
daughter’s dowry ?” 

“ Blitzen-weerlicht and tunderbolt !” 
said the Dutch skipper whom he ad- 
dressed, ‘‘ when my Vrouw is knocked 
in, we be stowed in one of her tubs like 
de pickle herring.” 

“Very possible—very,” said the 
other, with a long and more than 
usually vigorous puff from his Delft 
pipe. 
“ Mine Gut!—ah, not possible a 
bit,” said the Dutchman; “ de Goed 
Vrouw alway get de vind of de royal 
cutter. Dertig en acht trips, der duyvel, 
and een helft, under te zoilen, de sails 
steady as de treckschuyt — onze lieve 
Heer—possible! Mine Gutten, no 
more possible than catch lobsters in 
de graat canal.” 

* No matter how many times the 
pitcher goes to the well, if it get 
smashed at last,” said George Adam- 
son; “ I must have the gelt, as you 
call it—the ready, Master Fynkel— 
that we may not be playing at hide 
and seek under the hatches. A brine 
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tub, you know, may have a hole 
punched in its bottom more ways than 
by pricking it with a darning needle.” 

“ Zonder twyffel — like enough, 
Mynheer Adansone. Daar is more 
way by killing de herring dan of 
cutting his throat, or drinking schnaps 
dan by paying for dem,” said Fynkel, 
eyeing the surly fisherman with a glim- 
mering of fun dimpling his round 
placid face. 

“ Very well, Mr. Skipper,” said the 
other, tartly ; “ a bargain’s a bargain, 
when struck, ye ken; but ours looks 
like enough to ‘un off for want of the 
luckpenny. I roust have my deposit, 
and so, good bye; and may your ju- 
niper and aquafortis burn a hole in 
your throat.” Here he arose, mightily 
offended with the Dutchman’s allusion 
to his well-known propensity for im- 
bibing liquor at the least possible ex- 
pense. ‘ Good bye, skipper. Mary 
Adamson shall not gang without a 
good nest-egg.” 

* Mien Lust! Come, man, down 
again,” said the good-humoured Hol- 
lander: “ Zo gezeid zo gedaan—soon 
said as done. What’s use dat face? 
als bad sour krout. Talk again. We 
shall make bargain ondertusschen. If 
not, vaar wel. But de lad will run 
from his wits. Hy is—he be, dat is, 
in love.” 

“ Well, well, Master Fynkel, if you 
will talk like a reasonable body, I may 
sit a while ; and so, at a word, what 
will you settle plump on my daughter, 
cash down at her wedding-day ?” 

* Hemel and waereld! Mynheer 
Adansone, you be veel mush rash een 
oogenblick—for Ik ben too poor, just 
dis present, misschien, till my Koop- 
vaarder, my ship, come from de Nord 
Zee. And my country-house on de 
oude canal, where I smoke an’ watch 
de frogs, my dunkt, il me semble, has 
gotten all my ready guilders, an’ my 
last goude dukaat an’ my groot pond, 
and I must borrow —met my met u— 
between thee and me, Koopman 
George.” 

“Tush, with thy gibber and non- 
sense—thou art ever on that tack. I 
tell thee what’s use o’ throwin’ chaff 
to an old chucky. It'll no do, man. 
I'l) tell my price at a word, and not 
bate a crooked sixpence,—one thou- 
sand pounds English on her wedding- 
day, and the maiden comes forth 
Mistress Frow Fynkel Vander Bloemen 
the younger.” 
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“* Mien Gutten, where am I for get 
one duizend gelt! By hoog an’ lag, 
what tink you I shteal, or get all my 
goods vor noting ?” 

“ Very good, Master Skipper, very 
good. I like a short word and a bar- 
gain. Ay or no?” 

“Come, come, Ik bid u—let us 
maak de oder puff an’ be friends. Sit 
dee still, Mynheer George; we must 
talk about dis Meijuffrow a littel bit. 
De maan, de moon and dee be too 
good friends not to love one oder’s 
company. Not come out o’ bed yet. 
She slaapt long to-night. Zo wait till 
she’s op staan—dat is, se lever, rise for 
a bit of her goed oude face to look at.” 

“ Bless her old round stupid head, 
one always knows where to look for 
her, and what sort of a mood she’ll 
be in. Not like your women folk — 
one never knows which side out they'll 
be. Laughing or scolding, sulking or 
talking, it may be ; but one can never 
tell which will come t’ next. But the 
moon, a smuggler’s luck to her !—al- 
ways the same great bright booby face 
towards one every month; and then, 
hurrah for the tubs and the tobacco !” 

“Ik wist I could maak hy in de 
goed heid, good humour. But for dis 
moon one could not see to worken 
buiten widout lanthorns; and they’d 
tell de tale, mien goed Adansone. 
Trattles, anoder kan, mien goed vel- 
low.” 

“ Then it’s a bargain?” said George, 
adroitly. 

** Thou greedy vis, poisson, dee has 
de best vord of de bargain overal, every 
where. What can a poor Dutchman’s 
wit maak wid de Yorkshireman ? 
Ha, ha!” 

“ We'll drink one brimmer to the 
wedding-day ; and may the young 
birds soon feather their own nests.” 

The merry pair now began to smoke 
and talk with great assiduity, until the 
moonbeams, rising over the dark cliffs, 
began to glimmer through the case- 
ment. This seemed to intrude on the 
smugglers’ sojourn, for they imme- 
diately separated. 

“ Ik wensch u goeden nacht,” said 
Vander Bloemen. 

“ Goeden nacht,” replied George, 
imitating the other’s accent with toler- 
able accuracy. 

But the moon upon that memorable 
night had other and more interesting 
duties to perform, than even lighting 
an old smuggler home, and a frowsy 
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Dutchman aboard his schooner in the 
offing. On Easington heights, about 
a mile from Staithes, lived George 
Adamson and his daughter Mary, 
She was the pride of his heart, though 
his rough sul uapubdieg temper would 
hardly acknowledge it. Her disposi- 
tion was kind, with no slight portion 
of her father’s firmness superadded, 
Susceptible, perhaps too much so for 
her own happiness; yet her feelings, 
when engaged, took deep hold. 
Fluctuating they might be, like a 
wave on the ocean; but the object, 
sunk far in their depths, was un- 
changed either by the gloom or the 
glitter on the surface. With a mind 
far above her station, she had a natural 
refinement and delicacy of thought, 
which communicated itself to, and was 
visible in, every action. Grace was 
with her, nature itself, unconstrained, 
obeying every impulse of her being 
from within. Iler gray eye!—but 
who shall describe it? Exquisitely 
moulded was the outline of that deli- 
cate orbit. The undulating curves by 
which it was inclosed would have 
stricken a statuary with despair. None, 
even the most insensible of animated 
clods, looking on her face, would have 
been at a loss to comprehend the mean- 
ing of the term beautiful ; yet its chief 
ingredient was expression, setting all 
language at defiance. Most of her 
features, considered by themselves, 
were little better than what might be 
called ordinary; yet so finely har- 
monised was every tint and every 
line, that the whole seemed fitted to 
make and to give laws—a future 
standard of comparison for the beau- 
tiful and the bewitching. Not fair, 
nor yet pale, perhaps her complexion 
was the only defect. There appeared 
a sallow tinge over the whole, quite 
the reverse of that clearness which is 
considered indispensable to a ‘* good 
complexion ;” yet not unhealthy in its 
tone, but of a wholesome hue, indi- 
cating, if not robust health, such a 
delicacy and tenderness of frame as 
best befits a woman, giving an air of 
loveliness and interest even to her 
faults and her infirmities. Her lips 
were thin and compressed, yet forming 
one of the most delicately chiselled 
mouths that ever sculptor wrought or 
painter drew. Her teeth were beauti- 
fully small, giving a softness and a 
sweetness to her smile, with which 
these dental appendages, if large, are 
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always at variance. Her hair partook 
of the same undecided tint as her com- 
plexion : neither black, nor yet brown, 
but of an exceedingly uninteresting, 
and perhaps worthless colour—— hardly 
fit, we must confess, for the head ofa 
heroine. And yet Mary Adamson had 
a better claim to this appellation than 
nine-tenths of those for whom our poets 
and sentimentalists demand our admir- 
ation and our love. In stature she was 
rather tall, and straight as an arrow. 
Small and exquisitely shapen, with 
an air of majesty and grace in the turn 
and disposition of her long swanlike 
neck, of which many an aristocratic 
beauty might have been proud; and 
yet withal so gentle and so kindly, 
that the veriest child preferred her for 
its playmate. She had lost her mother 
when very young; and an old nurse, 
or housekeeper, was her only com- 
panion. 

Such was the smuggler’s daughter ; 
and, her father being down at Staithes 
that night on business, she had gone to 
look at the moon from the Heights. 

Behind the house was a new-shorn 
meadow, which she crossed with a 
light, but somewhat hurried, step. 
Passing through a narrow stile, a few 
yards beyond, brought the whole scene 
suddenly before her. The cliff from 
which she looked was at an immense 
height, rising almost perpendicularly 
from the sea. The hollow rumble of 
the wave was but faintly heard, like 
a subdued murmur, from the rocks 
below. A mist rose half way up the 
steep, like a zone encompassing the 
rugged cliffs far away on each hand. 
The sea, towards the horizon, was clear, 
a darker hue dividing it from the sky, 
save where the moon, poised on the 
level deep, threw down a pyramid of 
light towards the eye, twinkling into 
the mist wreath at her feet. The air 
was calm and placid. A cool and 
balmy softness passed over her cheek, 
flushed and feverish with some late 
excitement. 

Red and huge the moon swung up 
from her ocean bed ; and as she rose 
calmly into the sky, the vapour by the 
shore grew of a silvery brightness. She 
watched the luminary as it became 
smaller, brighter, and more freed from 
the contaminations of earth. Pure and 
cloudless, the wide atmosphere seemed 
to bask in universal stillness beneath 
her glance. Save where the shadows 
Were projected on the dewy grass, 
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every blade was decked with surpass- 
ing lustre. It was just hay-time, and 
the balmy air came laden with its 
oppressive fragrance. 

Across the northern horizon, a band 
of yellow and orange-coloured light 
betokened the path which the sun was 
now traversing. On the very margin 
twinkled one glorious star, like a 
bright gem among a thousand glitter- 
ing sands on the verge of that glowing 
river, 

But the maiden looked earnestly out 
over the sea ; and as the moon, bright- 
ening while she rose, dissipated the 
mist, a vessel emerged from it, a few 
hundred furlongs only from the shore. 
Her eyes were rivetted on this object, 
rather than on the magnificent scene 
we have described, and a sigh struggled 
heavily from her bosom. “ IIs pre- 
sence, Hrs protection be with thee!” 
As she said this, the full tide of feeling 
burst from her heart, though she had 
struggled hard to suppress it. 

And did sorrow come so heavily 
and so soon upon that breast? A tear, 
glistening in the clear and tranquil 
moonlight, will best answer that ques- 
tion. A deep and bitter sob followed ; 
and she hastily retreated a few paces to 
a bench, erected by the narrow path 
which wound along the extreme verge 
of the cliff. She covered her face, 
apparently so absorbed, so abstracted 
from outward sensations, that she heard 
neither voice nor footstep, until a whis- 
per was at her ear. 

“ Mary!” was the only sound; but 
though softly uttered, to the soul it 
was as though a thousand thunders 
had spoken. Starting up, she saw one 
whom she had least expected at her 
side. 

“ Harry!” she cried, trembling and 
agitated beyond measure at his pre- 
sence ; “ wherefore—tell me— why 
art thou here ?” 

“ Because I am not yonder,” said he, 
playfully, pointing towards the ship, 
as though to quiet her alarm. 

“IT thought the Goed Vrouw had 
gotten under weigh ere this ?” 

“She had; but they have pulled 
ashore again with the master, and I 
have a long hour yet ere we return. 
Ile is yonder at the rendezvous in the 
village.” 

“He is with my father.—Again ! 
Oh, why must we endure it— the 
agony of parting!” She hid her face, 
and her lover would have drawn her 
0 
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tenderly towards him; but she gently 
disengaged herself. “ Do not make 
me wish now that we had never met.” 

“ Say not so, Mary. And yet my 
heart lingers on the apprehension, 
‘ We never meet again!’” He was 
silent ; while she leaned on the paling 
for support, instead of that bosom to 
which she would fain have clung. 

“ Hath not my father forbidden ?— 
surely it is enough.” 

He replied, with great energy: “ He 
has —and wherefore? Is not my birth 
and condition equal to his own? Have 
I not with patient assiduity won thy 
love? And now—oh, ’tis beyond 
endurance! Would that we were 
away! Once across yonder friendly 
deep, our union would be secure. 
But I am poor, it seems—an exile 
from the land of my fathers —destined, 
it may be, never to return.” 

“ 1 would not fly even with thee. 
Happiness we all seek, under one form 
or another; and even the hope of it 
would depart, and for ever, should I 
cominit the indiscretion thou hast urged 
me to. Tempt me not again !” 

“Then listen, and tremble at the 
fate to which thou art destined. Since 
I went aboard, I have learnt--ay, 
that thou wilt be a bride—a smiling, 
joyous bride, ere a few short months 
have passed —almost or ere the tear is 
dried which thou hast shed for my de- 
parture.” Then, as if a sudden and 
desperate thought was the result of 
this impression, he continued, with the 
calmness of despair, “ But the news, 
it may be, is but too welcome.” 

“ Speak !—why art thou silent?” 
said the bewildered girl, incredulous, 
but terrified at the intelligence. “ Wh 
dost thou look at me so fearfully ?”” 

“I will be calm, though I am chok- 
ing—though the hated words come 
over my parched lips like a furnace : 
The old Dutch skipper yonder is mak- 
ing a bargain for George Adamson’s 
daughter !” 

“The old man Fynkel !— for me ?” 
cried she, with a look of horror and 
amazement. 

“ Ay, for thee !—like a horse or a 
heifer, to be delivered, may be, with a 
halter on Martinmas fair. Not for him- 
self though, by the by, but for that 
handsome boy of his, whom thou hast 
seen aforetime, some twice or thrice ; 
and of whom, I believe, I once was 
somewhat jealous.” Ile affected an 
air of indifference as he said this, but 
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the tone betrayed him. It betokened 
any thing rather than the obdurate 
calmness he intended. 

Mary was silent—wonder and ap- 
prehension almost overpowered her, 
She made no effort to speak; and 
Harry was too hasty to think for a 
moment, or attribute her silence to the 
real cause. ‘* What! no effort to re- 
fuse so lucky a bargain—so rare, so 
tempting an offer? The rich smuggler 
can afford a handsome dowry to his 
daughter-in-law. Good bye, then, 
Mary Adamson—I have stayed too, 
too long !” 

It was ungracious—it was cruel— 
these bitter taunts, and Mary’s proud 
heart rebelled. Alas! how many days, 
and even years of misery, a few un- 
explained words have sometimes been 
the cause. She was still silent; but 
could that wayward heart who ad- 
dressed her have seen what was passing 
in her own, he would have spared the 
following taunt. 

“Tis well, Miss Adamson; I will 
not trouble you further. Pardon me, 
in that I have already intruded so long;” 
and with that he turned aside to de- 
part. 

Stung by such undeserved, such un- 
just treatment, she was now roused to 
a reply. 

“ Henry Graham,—if I have de- 
served this, pray leave me; but ——” 
She bit her lip, and with one fearful 
effort crushed the rising emotion, ere it 
was too late. ‘* But,” she continued, 
*‘ when love is so soon weary of en- 
durance, and faith nalts between us, we 
had best part—for a while F 

The latter words were inaudible, at 
least to him for whom they were meant. 
Ere they were spoken, her lover had 
leaped the style, and he knew not the 
heart-broken tone and tenderness with 
which they were uttered. 

Stunned by this unlooked-for ter- 
mination of their interview, she seemed 
as though unable to move. Oh, how 
different was their parting not many 
hours before! She could hardly be- 
lieve that she was awake,—that it was 
not the offspring of some hideous fan- 
tasy,—some dream that troubled her. 
But the reality clung to every imposst- 
ble expectation, every hope that it might 
be some delusion under which she la- 
boured. What could be the cause! 
She could scarcely trace the source of 
her present overwhelming sense of ca- 
lamity—the sudden weight and op- 
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pression she endured. So slight the 
cause which led to their disagreement, 
and so utterly inadequate to account 
for the sudden transition, that she 
scarcely knew the full extent of her 
sufferings, until gradually, drop by 
drop, she drained the cup of bitterness 
even to the dregs. 

Before, when they had parted, bright 
hours hovered in the extremity of a dim 
and shadowy future: hope was yet 
lingering in the heart. But now, all 
was gone,— there was nothing left to 
which she could cling. Her heart was 
desolate. Bereft of all she had loved 
and cherished, she must now lie down 
in loneliness and despair. 

He was gone! was it in sorrow or in 
anger? lle was gone with the im- 
pression that she had suffered a rival 
to mingle with and to supplant him in 
those affections he had thought his 
own. Gradually she tried to recall 
every look, every tone and gesture. 
Was he gone forever! This question 
was too torturing, too harrowing, for 
solution. Every feeling was on the 
rack, and in her agony she could have 
entreated his return. But she was 
spared a humiliation which her proud 
spirit would too bitterly have repented. 
Ife was gone, but not as aforetime, 
with the kiss of plighted affection on 
their lips. The whole of their past 
bright existence was effaced, their 
vows cancelled, or flung back,—the 
sport of circumstance, and beyond 
their own power to control. How dif- 
ferent now that glowing and fervid 
moon—the lover’s solace. She could 
have hated those calm and tranquil 
beams, so pure and earn and the 
very spot she had chosen, because it 
was the scene of their most endeared 
recollections, now recalled no other 
images and associations than those of 
misery and horror. 

Sick at heart,—crushed and wither- 
ing like a worm under the relentless 
and terrible pressure she endured, yet 
hardly knowing whither, instinctively 
she obeyed the impulse, and her foot- 
steps, ere she was aware, had taken 
their accustomed path. Her hand was 
on the latch ere sensible she had al- 
ready gained her home. TIler father 
had returned during her absence; en- 
veloped in a cloud of tobacco-smoke, 
he sat by the fire, which he had stirred 
up into a roaring blaze. But Mary, 
evading his inquiries, pleaded illness ; 
and, indeed, her face and manner be- 
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tokened severe pain. She retired to 
her own chamber, but not to rest. 
Midnight found her at the window ; and 
the moon, looking down so placidly, 
as though all nature were rejoicing in 
its smile. 

It was the first blight, the first chill, 
that had passed over the green bud of 
her affections. No wonder that she 
shrunk and withered under its power. 

Harry Graham and she had been 
playmates ; they were almost inces- 
sanily together. When infanis, at the 
same school, all their pleasures and 
pursuits were centered in themselves. 

He was an orphan, brought up and 
educated by a maternal uncle, in the 
neighbourhood. He was destined for 
some mercantile pursuit ; and his mind, 
though far superior to his station, 
was ndt discontented with it. He did 
not repine, nor spurn the good within 
his reach, by cravings which could 
never be satisfied. His intellect he 
had assiduously cultivated, together 
with an ardent, though well-regulated, 
imagination. Mary Adamson was the 
idol of his heart, and the fount of his 
inspirations. It was even said, or 
whispered, that he had composed sun- 
dry sonnets, and other strange matters, 
which were addressed to her. Be that 
as it may, it is more than probable that 
the passion which seemed to engross, to 
be the very end and object of his being, 
was a means, not only of refining his 
moral and intellectual sensibilities, but 
of keeping his mind aloof from, and 
untainted by, the contaminating vulga- 
rities that every where surrounded 
him. But he was neither known nor 
appreciated in the circle wherein he 
moved ; and mo wonder Mary Adam- 
son alone possessed the power to dis- 
criminate—to penetrate the innermost 
recesses of that heart, and to her alone 
were its hidden faculties revealed. 

We need not describe him. We 
hate Adonises, and all the tribe of curled, 
ringleted, bewhiskered heroes, whose 
outward charms are but as a cloak to 
their manifold infirmities. Harry Gra- 
ham was just handsome and well- 
favoured enough to win his way to a 
lady’s bosom by dint of application, 
and to keep his hold when taken. Yet, 
to minds destitute of intellectual re- 
finement, his addresses would have ap- 
peared somewhat stale, and destitute 
of piquancy. He looked upon his 
lady-love, perhaps, too much in the 
light of a divinity, and earthly emo- 
tions were out of the question, 
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From the sort of irregularly esta- 
blished connexion existing between the 
opposite shores, openly connived at, 
and in some instances encouraged, and 
even protected, by those high in 
power and office, a situation of a confi- 
dential nature had been offered to him 
in a mercantile house at Rotterdam. 
He embraced the opportunity with de- 
light, hoping that he might, ere long, be 
able to offer himself as an adequate 
suitor to Mary Adamson; her father 
having strictly forbidden their union, 
until his means were competent to sus- 
tain the burden of a wife, and the re- 
quisite establishment. 

It now seemed as though some de- 
mon had interposed at the very time 
when all their love and constancy had 
anticipated was in a train of fulfilment. 
A few hours had changed their glowing 
hopes into darkness and desolation— 
darkness which might, indeed, be felt! 

How strange, how wayward is the 
human heart. Atsomecritical moments, 
and there are such, probably, in the 
lifetime of every individual, our weal 
or wo depends on what we may call 
the accidental turn of a thought, or the 
capricious hue of temper and of feel- 
ing—the passing of a shadow! 

As if urged on by some relentless, in- 
exorablefate—some power that was hurl- 
ing him resistlessly to ruin, he had no 
space to repent, and retrace his steps—no 
time to review and examine the grounds 
of his own hasty, and, we may say, in- 
excusable, conduct. A few minutes 
only elapsed after his return to the 
village, ere he was summoned on board 
the old Dutchman’s vessel, wherein his 
passage had been taken for Rotterdam ; 
and an accidental turn of the wind 
made all the difference between joy 
and misery to those who were now se- 
parated, and apparently for ever. He 
left without another interview, and two 
fond hearts were doomed to the mise- 
ries of disappointed love. In the 
morning those painfully beloved shores 
had disappeared, but not from his 
thoughts ; fixed there, indelibly fixed, 
were those tall cliffs, and that glorious 
moon beneath whose glance they had 
often sat, and on that very spot where 
they last parted; yet he shrunk from 
their burningimpressions. Jealousy, the 
most excruciating, threw its own image 
and superscription overall. He pictured 
his rival’s happiness till the scene ex- 
asperated his thoughts almost to frenzy, 
his own, his only beloved, in the 
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arms of another! Here he dashed the 
hated vision from his apprehensions, 
and strove to stun them in the novel- 
ties which awaited him. 

It would be tedious to follow him 
through all the fluctuations of feeling 
and of destiny. The dull routine of 
commercial pursuits hath little to in- 
terest, and feelings almost anatomically 
exposed become painful, and often 
disgusting. Suffice it to say, that he 
was favourably situated, and, in all 
likelihood, on the highway to wealth 
and preferment. 

On the morning which succeeded 
that memorable night we have de- 
scribed, George Adamson was impa- 
tient for the appearance of his daugh- 
ter. When she entered the chamber, 
where breakfast had been for some 
time prepared, her pale and haggard 
cheek sufficiently exposed the evil 
effects of the night-vigil. But her fa- 
ther was not of nice discrimination as 
to these matters, and, drawing his 
elbow-chair close to the grate, he bade 
her sit down. 

“ Come hither, Mary, I have news 
for thee, child.” 

Mary’s heart leaped almost to her 
throat. She was fearful that Harry’s 
prior information would be confirmed. 

** Come, come, leave off fiddling 
with thy curl-papers. Come away 
from the window, and sit down when 
I bid thee. I saw the old Dutchman 
last night, the young one’s father. 
Thou hast seen the younger Fynkel 
once or twice, wench, I know, at the 
merry-makings ; and he sent thee 
those amber necklaces which thou’d 
fain have sent him back. Thou must 
wear ’em now. Throw away those ugly 
jet things there, and that cross to boot.” 

Mary had almost forgotten she had 
put on her jet necklace this morning; 
it was a gift from Harry Graham, and 
the bare mention of the bauble caused 
the blood to rush into her face. Her 
bosom throbbed,—a dizziness came 
suddenly across her sight, and she was 
fain to sit down. But she was silent, 
and, indeed, unable to speak. 

“ What ails thee, lassie? Art de- 
mented,—-be thy wits a wool-gathering 
so soon? Hark thee! yon old Fynkel, 
who is as rich as a Jew, says his son 
has besought him that he may come 
a-wooing, thou knows where. We have 
struck hands together, and so the young 
ones may be happy as soon as the pat- 
son will let em.” 
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Mary was prepared for this intelli- 
gence, and she was likewise prepared 
for an immediate and peremptory de- 
cision. After the first pang, her cou- 
rage grew with the occasion, and she 
replied, with amazing firmness,— 

“ I cannot give him my heart, and I 
will not deceive him, even by appear- 
ances, to give what is not mine to be- 
stow.” 

“What the plague hast thou to do 
with such notions? If the lad chooses 
to take thee for better for worse, it is 
nothing either to thee or me. Plague 
take such newfangled dainties. This 
comes 0’ the high-flown books that 
Harry Graham and thee were always 
mumbling together. But, hark thee, 
lass! do as thy father bids thee ; or, by 

” 

“ Hfold, father! commit not two 
sins ; the oath rashly made may be 
sinfully broken. Do with me as you 
will. I will serve you, comfort you— 
be your support in old age; but this 
thing I cannot—I dare not.” 

“ Ay, just the likes o’ ye all; ye will 
promise and do any thing but the very 
matter we want. I tell thee, I heed 
not thy fair speeches, nor thy premises, 
when this, this which my heart is set 
upon, is refused. But I will be obeyed, 
lassie, or take the worst.” 

“ Thave not deserved these upbraid- 
ings. I have been a dutiful daughter 
hitherto, and will be so still; but I 
will not dissemble ; and even a father’s 
commands cannot control the affec- 
tions. As you cannot change or direct 
them, so neither should you attempt to 
force them.” 

“ Ay, these be some of thy nasty 
romance readings, and that poetry thou 
hast stuffed thy brains with.” 

“Father, hear me! I will remain 
unmarried, if it so please ye; I will 
even forbid my heart to love, at your 
bidding ; but 1 will not take any one 
to forswear my marriage vow: no 
_ on earth shall force me to be 
us 1” 

Here the old man waxed exceeding 
wroth; his rage hardly knew any 
bounds, But the maiden withstood 
his contumely with a fixedness and de- 
termination that was, perhaps, in some 
measure, the result of what she had 
previously undergone ; and yet there 
Was a great deal of what may be termed 
real heroism —a moral courage, which 
defies while it endures the shocks, 
amidst every temptation to deviate 
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from the straightforward path of ho- 
nesty and candour. 

The result might be expected. The 
demands of a despot are more likely to 
encourage resistance than submission. 
Mary Adamson, who might have been 
dangerously situated with respect to 
the constancy she owed to one who had 
so capriciously deserted her, withstood 
to the utmost her father’s power to 
wrench her affections from their proper 
object. 

“Young Vander Bloemen will be 
here with the next cargo, and if thou 
wilt not then receive him as thy future 
husband, I will drive thee from my 
door. Thou art hankering after yon- 
der lad, Harry Graham ; but I’ll spoil 
thy expectations there, any how.” 

And with this threat George Adam- 
son left her to enjoy her own society at 
breakfast, which was yet untouched. 


One misty October morning, Mary 
Adamson went down to Staithes with 
a basket on her arm, having some er- 
rand incidental to household affairs. 
She could not resist the temptation to 
clamber over the low slippery rocks at 
the mouth of the little bay we have de- 
scribed ; and, as the tide was out, an 
adventurous person, by dint of scram- 
bling round the foot of one of the cliffs, 
could get a partial glimpse of the deep 
sea beyond. Hither she and Harry 
had often extended their rambles, when 
children, pulling kelp, or poking un- 
der the stones for crabs and peri- 
winkles. She crossed the narrow 
beach, and was soon observed skipping 
from rock to rock, regardless of the 
slippery and uncertain footing. When 
at the extent of her ramble, she looked 
out long and wistfully over the deep. 
The scene was so intimately connected 
with every record of her past existence, 
—so busy was memory with the detail, 
that fora moment she forgot her pre- 
sent situation, until suddenly aroused 
by the splash of oars, and voices close 
to her ear. A boat shot out imme- 
diately from behind the cliff, and, ere 
she could change her position, a tall 
and unusually handsome young sea- 
man jumped out on the rocks close to 
her side. Without hesitation, he ad- 
dressed himself to her, in a foreign ac- 
cent evidently, but with great ease, and 
even fluency of expression. A pro- 
fusion of dark curls clustered about his 
face, and his neat, well-trimmed mous- 
taches gave a zest, and almost a bril- 
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liancy, to the beautifully clear olive 
tint of his complexion ; his eyes were 
piercing, and pitchy dark, rivalling in 
colour the jet bead-roll about her 
neck. Almost glowing with delight, he 
took her hand, which, with a respectful 
and gallant air, he would have sa- 
luted. 

The intruder was young Vander 
Bloemen, who had that moment only set 
his foot on shore, and who would soon 
have been on his way to the Adamsons, 
had he not met her of whom he was in 
quest in this unexpected rencontre. His 
mother was a Spanish lady of good ex- 
traction, whom the Dutch skipper had 
rescued in some onslaught, and to 
whom she had given her hand, as the 
preserver of her life and her honour. 
The young Dutchman, with his mo- 
ther’s personal appearance, possessed 
also the high and chivalrous pride of 
her country ; and, though his profession 
might appear somewhat dubious, yet 
a smuggler, particularly of the class to 
which he belonged, was not in those 
days looked upon either with suspicion 
or contempt. The free-trader, though 
a sort of outlaw, was not without the 
pale of society, and that, too, of the 
very highest class. 

* And to what lucky star do I owe 
this meeting?” said the enraptured 
lover. 

“To an accidental ramble on the 
rocks this morning, Mr. Vander Bloe- 
men. I dare say you will have bu- 
siness in the village, and I will not de- 
tain you,” said Mary, wishful to get 
rid of him, in her present mood, and 
impatient of his interruption. 

* Yes, mine lady bright, there is bu- 
siness forsooth ; but I need not go fur- 
ther for it. Ah, there’s the remnant of 
a little tear, and, before Jove, it be- 
cometh that cheek mightily.” 

He strove to rally her on this event, 
or accident as he called it; but there 
was a deep and impenetrable gloom 
which he could not but contrast with 
the arch and playful glances he had so 
often felt. 

** Miss Adamson, I will not intrude 
just now; I will come anon. Pray 
forgive my rude and ignorant speech. 
I knew not there was sorrow in your 
heart ; indeed I did not.” 

She burst into tears,—an effort at 
restraint had only made them the more 
difheult to repress. Here was danger- 
ous ground ; a lady in tears, and a 
handsome cavalier, all love and devo- 
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tion, at her side. Is it truly said, that 
when the wax is warm it soon receives 
another impression? The develope- 
ment of our story will, perhaps, shew. 

He had respectfully asked per. 
mission to see her home; but she be- 
seeched him to leave herjust then. He 
bowed low, and departed. 

Instead of clambering the hill on her 
right, as she returned, she ascended 
from the village, and along a winding 
glen beside the brook, which had cut 
its way through those gigantic cliffs 
ages ago, with a slow but certain pro- 
cess, until it mingled with the waters 
whence it took its birth. This walk 
had always been with her an especial 
favourite ; but on the present morning 
the atmosphere was cold and raw; 
the drops hung heavily on the branches ; 
the birds twittered a languid and me- 
lancholy note, very different from 
their usual sprightly and jocund ex- 
pression; the very waters did not 
babble so cheerfully as before: all 
seemed joyless and discordant. Alas, 
the spirit was wanting which gave life 
and gladness to the scene! The mind 
looks through herself, and is the me- 
dium by which all outward images are 
tinged ; and it is but the reflex act of 
the soul, the mirror turned back upon 
itself, if we may be allowed the term, 
which we look on as the expression 
of some hidden mysterious sympa- 
thy in nature, when its origin is only 
in ourselves. It might seem that self 
alone is the foundation even of the 
purest and most disinterested of our 
enjoyments. It is, no doubt, for wise 
and benevolent purposes that our own 
happiness should be the main-spring of 
our action and our desire; and this 
world would be a wilderness, indeed, 
without an opportunity for the deve- 
lopement of our own enjoyments, by 
contributing to those of others. It is 
only when self becomes the sole object 
—when our own happiness excludes or 
interrupts that of our neighbours, that 
it becomes our bane, poisoning the 
source of our pleasures, and our capa- 
city. for real enjoyments, A_ being 
more devoid of this form of selfishness 
did not exist than Mary Adamson; 
she would at any time have done a 
benevolent action, though apparently 
to her own detriment: but then we 
may suppose the pleasure arising 
therefrom was more than an equiva- 
lent for the loss she might sustain. 

Having loitered longer than usual on 
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her return, she found young Vander 
Bloemen already with her father in the 
house. She passed on to her little 
chamber where she was used to work, 
and amuse herself with reading or 
spinning flax, when she wished to be 
alone. In silence and loneliness she 
now brooded over the dark and sor- 
rowful nature of her destiny. 

The old man and his intended son- 
in-law were in very earnest discourse, 
and Mary did not wish to interrupt 
them; she, therefore, stayed apart a 
considerable time, until the former be- 
gan to grow impatient. When she ap- 
peared, there was a fixed but calm 
placidity about her gait and manner 
which betokened that her mind was 
made up, either with a disposition to 
yield to circumstances, or an invincible 
resolution to resist. 

“ Mary,” said her father, with some 
tokens of impatience, “ here is one 
who is not quite a stranger; you will 
know one another better by-and-by. 
So, as I have told him,” lowering his 
tone, and coming closer to her as he 
spoke, “ that I shall feel proud to find 
him a relation; and I have told him, 
too, that thou hast consented to be his 
bride, when things are ready. But I 
will e’en leave you to settle the preli- 
minaries, and mind that I am obeyed.” 

Mary was silent, but she was deadly 
pale. Not a whisper, not a shade of 
expression passed upon her features 
that could betray what was passing 
within ; nor did she exhibit any symp- 
toms of exultation at the prospects be- 
fore her. 

Vander Bloemen took her unresist- 
ing hand, imprinting thereon, with all 
the gallantry and good breeding of an 
accomplished courtier, a respectful sa- 
lute. The maiden’s cheek alone be- 
trayed the depth of her emotion. She 
coloured violently, but turned aside 
her head as he spoke. 

“Miss Adamson, I am too happy 
to have the honour of thus addressing 
you. Excuse my lack of words, and I 
pray you interpret them as you would 
lovethem best. IfI may not have one 
smile, do not look as though it were a 
sacrifice to receive the homage of a 
heart long devoted to you.” 

He had changed his position, so 
that his eyes were fixed on her coun- 
tenance, and with such an air of ten- 
derness and respect, that the maiden’s 
heart grew wondrous soft, and she 
again burst into tears. Sobbing vio- 
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lently, she covered her face, and sat 
down. The wooer was a little discon- 
certed at the outset; but, gathering 
courage, he requested that he might 
share in the grief that he could not al- 
leviate. She motioned him to desist, 
and soon composed herself to reply. 

“‘ My father has deceived you. I 
have not given my consent to him, at 
any rate; but As she _hesi- 
tated, the impatient lover exclaimed,— 

“ But what, my dearest girl? To 
him I did not apply for your consent. 
My father did, certainly, make some 
proposition to yours on the subject ; 
but I would be the bearer of my own 
suit; and, believe me, | am no party to 
the sordid bargain which, doubtless, 
you feel so repugnant to your delicacy. 
Permit me, Miss Adamson, to assure 
you, that it is your disinterested, un- 
biassed love that I would crave; and, 
though id 

Here their conversation was sud- 
denly interrupted by the arrival of a 
messenger, one of the crew, inquiring 
for his master. Old Adamson, without 
ceremony, ushered him into the cham- 
ber where they were sitting; and his 
communication, of whatever nature, 
led to the departure of Vander Bloe- 
men and her father, on some urgent 
business connected with the vessel. 

Mary, to her great relief, was left 
alone. After some household duties 
were performed, she betook herself 
again to her own chamber. The even- 
ing waxed on apace, but her father did 
not return. She was used to these ir- 
regularities,— for the uncertain nature 
of his trade rendered them unavoidable. 
Whole nights, at times, she was left to 
herself, while the old smuggler was 
plying his avocations. 

Night had now closed in, when, 
finding her father did not make his ap- 
pearance, she threw on her cloak, and 
rambled towards the cliff, for the first 
time since the departure of Harry Gra- 
ham. The moon was far gone to- 
wards the horizon, and the night was 
rapidly getting darker. 

She crossed the stile, and again 
stood on the tall cliff. A gigantic 
shadow now marked its outline, huge, 
and far distant on the deep. A star 
was rising, calm, lovely, undisturbed 
by the cares and perplexities of earth. 
She gazed, and wished she were at 
rest in that bright orb, freed from every 
connexion with a world wbere sorrow 
only was her portion. As she watched 
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this pure gem rising serenely from the 
ocean, her thoughts were loosened from 
the world ; she seemed to rise superior 
to the selfish cares of her existence, and 
her spirit for a while forgot its load. 
Suddenly, her attention was aroused 
by the report of fire-arms. The sound 
was at a considerable distance on the 
right. She looked immediately in that 
direction, but nothing moved save the 
smoke from the alum cliffs, where the 
ignited shale was smouldering. She 
felt anxious and alarmed. Such an 
occurrence was not very usual at that 
hour. She knew no real cause; but 
the sound suddenly brought her back 
to earth, and in some degree dissipated 
the visions of past happiness that were 
just beginning to steal in upon the 
heavenly quietude that absorbed her ; 
one thought of him who was far away 
over that dark billow had passed like 
a shadow on her heart: that star was 
perhaps beaming on him. She turned 
away, for the impression was too keen. 
The stile, the cliff, the whole scene was 
like some hideous phantom that clung 
to her. She could hardly shake off the 
feeling that Henry was still there, and 
they were again doomed to enact the 
horrors of their last interview. It 
seemed as though some terrible fascina- 
tion had bound her to the spot; as 
though madness or insensibility must 
be the result; when, fortunately per- 
haps, another shot alarmed her. The 
spell was broken; she fled as though 
liberated from some horrible doom, and 
hastened home. Here every thing 
remained as it was not an hour be- 
fore; but her father had not returned. 
She had been in the habit of going to 
rest without waiting for him ; but now 
she felt a strange reluctance to retire, in 
this state of alarm and _incertitude. 
The old housekeeper went to bed early ; 
aud, alone, how anxiously did she 
listen to the sharp, short beat of the 
clock, almost preternaturally exagge- 
rated to the ear in the deep silence 
of those hours so fearfully procras- 
tinated. At length she withdrew to 
her own chamber. Not long after, she 
heard the outer door opened, and her 
father’s footstep. In a little while he 
ascended the stairs, and entered his 
bed-room. He did not, apparently, go 
to rest for some hours; she heard foot- 
steps in the apartment a long time, 
while she lay listening on her couch. 
When she arose in the morning, her 
father was gone. She was sure that 
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something more than ordinarily per- 
plexing and mysterious had happened ; 
and, after a hurried and anxious meal, 
she prepared to set out for the village. 
On opening a little box below stairs, 
where she kept a few ornaments, she 
was surprised to find her jet rosary was 
gone. She commenced a search for 
this valuable relic, but to no purpose. 
In vain she racked her memory ; she 
was positive it had been safely depo- 
sited there, and by her own hands, the 
preceding day. Here was new matter 
for wonder and vexation ; but, after 
much time had been consumed, she 
gave up the search, and departed. 

The morning was chill and lower- 
ing. A few drops mei her as she de- 
scended the hill towards the wooden 
bridge which led into the village. After 
crossing, she was aware of an unusual 
stir and bustle going on, but without 
any apparent cause. Her heart mis- 
gave her, she knew not why, ere she 
had crossed the narrow bridge into the 
street. Before the door, at the Cod and 
Lobster, there was a great crowd, their 
curiosity evidently directed towards 
something unusual within. On see- 
ing her, they left off speaking aloud ; 
but many strange looks and whispers 
betrayed their discovery of the smug- 
gler’s daughter. She entered the public- 
house under a feeling of absolute de- 
speration ; but, as she would have made 
her way into a side room near the bar, 
almost filled with individuals of both 
sexes, she met old Christopher Trattles 
himself, with a look of distress and 
consternation on his visage. 

* Heh, miss, but you’ve soon heard ; 
you'd better not go in, though,”’ said 
he, gently detaining her. This made 
her only the more anxious to enter, and 
before he could prevent it she had 
forced herself into a crowd that nearly 
filled the chamber. Here she sawa 
spectacle which made her very blood 
to curdle. A dead body, dripping 
with wet, livid, ghastly, and stained 
with recent blood, lay on a low squab, 
or settle, as it is called ; and the 
maiden, unprepared for this horrible 
sight, shrieked aloud, and fell, bereft 
both of sense and motion. Fresh air 
and other restoratives were resorted to. 
She gradually recovered from her stu- 
por, but durst not open her eyes for 
some time, lest that horrible apparition 
should be at her side. By degrees, 
she was made acquainted with the par- 
ticulars. The body had only just been 
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found, washed ashore, and brouglit to 
old Trattle’s, for the inquest. It was 
recognised as the corpse of an unfor- 
tunate exciseman, called Craggs, and 
appearances told too plainly that foul 
means had been the cause of his death, 
which the bystanders evidently sus- 
pected arose from some affray with the 
free-traders on the coast. She recol- 
lected with a shudder the two shots on 
the preceding night, and no doubt 
rested on hermind but that the wretched 
victim had met his death thereby. Yet, 
who were his murderers? This appre- 
hension made her very soul to quake. 
It could not be her father, and yet his 
absence created surmise. But why 
should she suspect him? She drove 
away the intruder; she chid herself 
that such a thought should have gained 
admission. No, no; Aer father, stern 
and iron-hearted though he was, never 
could imbrue his hands in the blood of 
a fellow-creature. She made an effort 
to rally, and her courage enabled her 
to regain, at least, the appearance of 
composure. She questioned the by- 
standers as to what they had heard and 
seen the preceding night; but they 
either did not choose to give any in- 
formation, or they were really ignorant 
of what she had too plainly heard. 

“Is young Vander Bloemen with 
you, or is he gone?” she inquired, with 
as much indifference as she could as- 
sume. 

* He went yesterforenoon up to the 
Heights, and I never saw him again,” 
said old Trattles. 

“And my father?” she inquired, 
with a look of increasing trepidation. 

“ There was a boat put off this morn- 
ing from the Nab desperate soon, and 
Geordy Adamson was in her, with two 
rowers from the Dutchman’s brig yon- 
der,” 

“ But she’s got under weigh again, 
and out of sight by this,” said Dick 
Ireby, an old jet-gatherer, who was 
loitering carelessly about. 

Mary felt her heart grow sick at 
this intelligence. She complained of 
the heat, and after a little while with- 
drew. 

Scarcely knowing how, she regained 
her home; but, alas! it now seemed 
as though it were no home to her. The 
sudden departure of the ship appeared 
as though there were some connexion 
with the murder and those on board. 
Hler father, too, was there. Could 
he have left, fearful of being im- 


plicated in the crime? But the 
young and gallant Dutchman, so full 
of courtesy and tenderness, could he be 
a murderer? She renounced the idea; 
but still these surmises would come 
unbidden, and the more she strove to 
repress them the more strenuously 
would they come forth to haunt and 
distract her. 

Another night elapsed, but no tidings 
from her father. The inquest was over, 
and the verdict ** Wilful Murder,” but 
“‘ against some person or persons un- 
known.” This decision was some re- 
lief to the harrowing apprehensions of 
public odium she endured, and even 
suspicion would fail to attach itself 
where she dreaded. 

Days and weeks passed over. Her 
father had rarely been absent so long, 
and circumstances now rendered it a 
matter of much anxiety and alarm. 


Part II. 


It was on the evening of a wintry 
day that Mary Adamson sat down to 
her spinning-wheel — she was twisting 
flax for home use. Tlumming one or 
two of the * ould warld” ballads, she 
at last hit upon one of a more modern 
construction. So apt was it to her 
own situation, that she could have 
wept, rather than sung this melancholy 
ditty. 


‘« The moonbeam sleeps upon the wave, 
The midnight air is still ; 

Quench’d every wandering glimmer, save 
The watch-fire on the hill. 


Twas such a night, so calm, so clear,— 
A-wooing Henry came; 

I thought his ardent vow sincere, 
1 knew none other flame. 


The day returns, but now no more 
Morn breaks upon the soul ; 

Its light is quench’d, its radiance o’er,— 
Dark, dark the storm-clouds roll. 


The moonbeam sleeps upon the wave, 
Soft creeps the quiet air ; 

Come light, or gloom, to wrap my soul, 
Your peace awaits me there.” 


Thinking of other matters than the 
near approach of her father, she saw 
him enter. She flew to meet him; but 
congratulations and inquiries flowed 
faster than replies,—for the old man 
flung himself, moody and sullen, into 
his elbow-chair. 

Throwing off his great coat and leg- 
gings, he inquired if there was any 
thing to eat. She saw that he looked 
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haggard and out of humour, and was 
indisposed to be communicative. 

Mary looked wistfully towards him, 
but forbore any further inquiries. 

After some refreshment, and a long 
tug at his pipe, he drew out a hair- 
pouch, which, with great deliberation, 
he untied. Mary watched the process 
of unfolding, as though she expected 
some marvellous developement from 
its contents. He at length arrived at 
the inner compartment, whence he took 
a letter, closely folded. This he handed 
over to his daughter, merely observ- 
ing, 

“ T have seen Harry Graham.” 

Mary’s heart leaped to her lips at 
the sound. She could not speak; but 
she took the offered packet with min- 
gled feelings of joy and apprehension. 
It was in the shape ofa short letter, 
inclosed in an envelope, addressed to 
George Adamson, and to this effect :— 


** T renounce all claim to your daugh- 
ter’s hand, releasing her at once from 
any former engagement to me ; and leay- 
ing her at liberty to amend her choice, 
which, 1 am sorry to say, in the first in- 
stance, has not been attended with the 
happiness we expected. Hoping that he 
to whom her future welfare may be en- 
trusted will be more fortunate, and prove 
all that her fondest wishes ever antici- 
pated, is the fervent wish of 

* Harry Granam. 

““P.S. The lock of hair she gave me, 
together with some presents, of little 
worth now, I inclose in a separate par- 
cel,” 


Her eyes grew dim—the letter fell 
from her grasp. A deadly sickness 
came over her, and it was with some 
difficulty, after a draught of water had 
been administered, that she got to her 
own chamber. 
on the bed; but the blow that stunned 
her left her st the same time sensible 
to al’ the hopelessness and bereave- 
mein of her condition,—-love and pride, 
by turns, goading as with a despot’s 
power. Had he not cruelly renounced 
her, without an effort or an explana- 
tion? She felt as though she could 
scorn his love,—that she could spurn 
the spurious affection that on such 
grounds could trifle with her own. 

It required a considerable effort to 
act the heroine, greater than for any 
length of time she could sustain, 
When pride gave way, all the woman 
rushed to her heart; every bulwark 
she had raised was borne down as with 
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a resistless torrent. The blow was 
however, struck, and probably it re- 
quired less fortitude, when the first 
pang was over, than to sustain all the 
apprehension and suspense which cor- 
rodes and paralyses the heart, while it 
cankers every enjoyment. 

The next morning brought the 
younger Vander Bloemen. He seemed 
in good spirits, and his handsome per- 
son, his careless, buoyant disposition, 
diverted her thoughts for a time from 
brooding on her disappointment. She 
found some relief even in his com- 
pany, though she could not forget that 
it was on his account she had to en- 
dure the heart-breakiig miseries that 
awaited her. She could not dissociate 
her recollection of the murder with the 
individuals before her; yet she could 
hardly suffer an idea of their guilt to 
mingle with it. In the one case, she 
could not implicate ber father; and, in 
the other, it was quite impossible to 
connect deeds of such horrible atrocity 
with the open, intelligent, and even 
beautiful countenance, ever beaming 
life and kindliness around him. 

In the afternoon, George Adamson 
having taken to his usual nap, Vander 
Bloemen invited Mary to avail herself 
of the bracing and frosty atmosphere, 
and enjoy the breeze that was now 
freshening with the coming tide. She 
threw on some additional covering, and 
they sallied forth, taking the road by 
the edge of the clifis overlooking the 
whole wide circumference of waters, 
now rolling on, chafing the rocks, and 
tossing up gouts of seething foam from 
their crests; ever and anon a heavy 
lunge making the huge cliffs rever- 
berate, as though reeling and quivering 
with the blow. 

They stood for a moment gazing on 
the wild magnificence of the scene, ere 
a word was spoken. Very different 
were their feelings. Mary looked as 
though unwilling to dissipate or dis- 
turb the waking dreams which this 
sublime spectacle had created. 

“ You are enjoying this pleasant 
scene. I would not interrupt your re- 
verie; but I cannot refrain from a de- 
sire to participate in the enjoyment.” 

** Mine!” said she,—the keen, the 
lacerating associations they produced 
being the reverse of what her com- 
panion seemed to anticipate. Recol- 
lecting herself, however, she continued, 
— They are not worth dividing; and, 
if they were——” 
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«“ J ought not to have a share. Is 
that the close of your sentence ?” 

“ What signifies my silly thoughts ? 
They would be little worth either your 
favour or acceptance.” 

“ Good, my lady bright! Let me 
be judge, and, if I like them not, fling 
them away.” 

“ Then fling them where you list ; 
for the best of em are in nowise relat- 
ing to yourself.” 

“Ah!” said the lover, with a sud- 
den exclamation, either of disappoint- 
ment or surprise ; “ why am I sunk so 
low in the scale of your good opinions ?” 

“ What was the nature of your en- 
gagements the night my father left us 
so unexpectedly ?” 

“ Why so inquisitive on a sudden ? 
We let neither wives nor sweethearts 
into the secrets of our free-trading, you 
know. It might give us a lift to the 
exciseman.” 

“ Exciseman !” A look of horror 
accompanied this fearful word. She 
fixed her eyes full on those of her com- 
panion: she could detect no other ex- 
pression than surprise at the alarm she 
exhibited. 

“ You have, doubtless, heard of the 
murder ?” 

“ Yes, if murder it be; which, after 
all, might prove nothing more than 
some untoward accident.” 

* Do you know that my suspicions 
have, at times, not acquitted you from 
some knowledge of, or connexion with, 
the deed ?”’ 

* Rest yourself content; our free- 
traders are not such desperadoes in that 
way. Ifthe officers threaten to inter- 
rupt our landing, we shove off, and 
try another. But, indeed, we have 
little occasion for mistrust; we have 
both aid and connivance from higher 
authorities, which makes our business, 
though nominally contraband, quite 
official, I assure you; and we have yo 
need to care about theSe small fry on 
the coast. We are often employed in 
very important services, too, on behalf 
of government.” 

Mary felt greatly relieved by this 
frank, and apparently explicit com- 
imunicauion. 

“ But the pistol-shot which I heard ?” 

* Doubtless, some private signal 
from the coast.” 

“And my father is innocent ?” 

* As fay as my own knowledge goes, 
perfectly so.” 

She did not continue the subject. It 
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was no pleasant theme, and she felt 
glad the result had not justified her ap- 
prehensions. 

“ But, Miss Adamson,” he con- 
tinued, taking her arm through his 
own, “ the time approaches when your 
father led me to expect my suit might 
be favourably urged to a consumma- 
tion. I know not of any impediment, 
save the poorness of my pretensions, 
and, it may be, my unworthiness of the 
favour I would solicit.” 

“¢ If that were all,” said the maiden, 
who blushed deeply, ‘ you have little 
occasion to consider your pretensions 
any bar to that happiness.” 

“ Your father did assuredly hint 
that former impediments, if such there 
were, had been completely removed.” 

* Do not harass me now. I am ill 
at ease. My heart has been cruelly 
wounded. My father, may be, knows 
not how deep is the injury I have sus- 
tained.” 

** But promise that 

“ T will promise nothing,” said she, 
interrupting him with a fearful energy, 
and in a tone which startled him into 
silence. Neither of them were in- 
clined to renew the conversation, and 
shortly they returned. By the way, 
Vander Bloemen ventured on the fol- 
lowing remark :— 

** ] am glad to see that black rosary 
has disappeared: I never liked to look 
on it; I always viewed it as some 
charm that I could not countervail.” 

*T have lost it in a most unaccount- 
able manner,” she replied, trying to as- 
sume an indifference she did not feel ; 
but her voice, belying the purpose of 
her tongue, faltered, and she was un- 
able to proceed. 

They crossed over the high road 
from the village which led to Easing- 
ton Heights. When within sight of 
home, they saw an open carriage, or 
light cart, driving up the lane. It 
stopped opposite the gate, when three 
men, strangers, jumped hastily out, 
walking up the pathway to the house. 
Ever ready to take alarm, she watched 
suspiciously, and saw them enter, 
without even the ceremony of knock- 
ing for admittance. 

“* What can yonder strangers be 
about; I like not their appearance. I 
pray they be not messengers of evil !” 
and with that she drew her arm away 
from her companion, outstripping him 
in her eagerness to ascertain their er- 
rand. As she drew near, she heard 
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voices, and apparently in altercation, 
—her father’s, too, in a higher tone 
than the rest. She unlatched the door, 
and beheld George Adamson in the 
custody of these men, but evidently 
disposed to be refractory. 

‘* For mercy’s sake!” said the terri- 
fied girl, who now saw all her fears 
confirmed, “ what means this out- 
rage?” 

The leader of the party very respect- 
fully replied,— 

“Tf he is innocent, he has nothing 
to fear. It is a disagreeable office ; 
but we must do our duty. We havea 
warrant for his apprehension.” 

* On what charge?” 

“On suspicion only. ‘Tis con- 
nected with the murder of the excise- 
man hereabout,” 

There was no use in contending fur- 
ther. Adamson was placed in the ve- 
hicle, and immediately they took the 
road to Whitby, where his examination 
was to be held the next day. 

She had hoped that misfortune’s 
quiver was exhausted; but another, 
and another came, and each more 
deadly than its predecessor. With 
eyes fixed, as though insensible to any 
other object, she watched the carriage 
until it was out of sight; then sank 
into a deep swoon—happy, indeed, 
when consciousness had left her, and 
awaking too soon to the dread recollec- 
tion of the events which had bereft her 
ofall. Lover, father, gone; and—oh, 
horrible !—that father branded asa mur- 
derer! Inextricable, accumulating, 
were the miseries gathering around 
her. No way of escape was open ; not 
a ray lighted on her path; and it 
seemed as though she were involved in 
a labyrinth from which no human aid 
or foresight could extricate her. 

“Will Miss Adamson please to 
command my services? they may, per- 
haps, be more useful than she is in- 
clined to suspect.” 

It was after a long and painful sus- 
pense that Vander Bloemer said this, 
taking her cold, unyielding hand. 
Mary Adamson started, and looked 
him in the face with an air of wild and 
wondering incredulity. His look was 
that of confidence, and it seemed in 
some measure to comfort and reassure 
her. <A ray of hope darted through 
her bosom, and, feeble though it was, 
how welcome! as she exclaimed, 

* Oh, save him—-save him, sir, and 
I will bless you whilst I live!” 
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The lover smiled. He understood 
this to be the surrender of her maiden 
heart, now forgetting its former coyness 
and reserve. He kissed the hand he 
yet retaived within his own. 

“ No further impulse was required 
to quicken mine efforts. My poor 
services are more than requited by 
such an approval. Rest assured, I will 
spare no pains ; and courage, my beau- 
teous damsel, your father shall be free, 

” 
or 

He did not conclude; the alterna- 
tive lay on his tongue unuttered. What 
it was would be of little use to sur- 
mise. 

“ T have now no helper,— no friend 
but yourself; and pray forgive my 
freedom if I urge your immediate in- 
terference.” 

“TI go; but—I understand—Hold !” 
said he, as though checking himself, 
‘“‘T make no conditions, nor will I 
appeal to your feelings now. I would 
not take advantage of your distress to 
exact promises for the future.” 

Ilis delicacy and forbearance were 
not lost upon her. She felt it, and 
particularly at this time, when, but for 
his apparent nobleness of nature, he 
might have exacted conditions to which 
she must, however reluctantly, have 
assented. But not the less did she 
hold herself bound by every tie to her 
father’s deliverer ; and yet, alas, bonds 
and obligations are not the links that 
bind Love’s votaries. He spurns the 
chain, and, with a web fine as the gos- 
samer, weaves a thread that not all 
the powers of earth can undo. 


The night set in wet and squally; 
sharp, short gusts came from the north- 
east, along with a driving scud, that, 
mingling with the sea-foam, swept 
over the rocks at the mouth of the 
little inlet. The whole of the platform 
was completely drenched that protected 
the seaboard side of the town. The 
crest of some seething wave, caught 
up by the gust, and whirled to a pro- 
digious height, fell in drizzle and in 
drops on every object within its range. 

It was in this dismal and unquiet 
atmosphere that an individual, wrap- 
ped in a heavy boat-cloak, and pro- 
tected by other coverings from the 
weather, stepped into a light skiff, 
that was only kept from being dashed 
against the beach by the strength and 
dexterity of the rowers. Four of these, 
without speaking, commenced a sharp 
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tug, which brought them to the southern 
point of the entrance to the little inlet, 
where a tremendous swe!l, almost over- 
topping the huge breakers, would have 
daunted many 2 stout heart unused to 
these perilous seas. The gigantic waves, 
as they rushed on, broke upon the 
rocks with a lunge like the sound of 
distant ordnance. One of these re- 
treating masses drew them past the 
point, when, with amazing exertions, 
the rowers extricated themselves from 
its returning sweep. Here they found 
a sea comparatively calm ; and another 
half hour brought them in safety to the 
mouth of a narrow creek, into which 
they entered. Perpendicular walls of 
alum rock rose to a fearful height on 
each side; and a terrific roar resounded 
through this dismal gulf, though the 
wind had little power on its surface 
Suddenly the boat shot through an 
immense archway, into a natural ca- 
vern opposite the entrance. Hitherto 
there had been a glimmering sort of 
twilight in the atmosphere, though 
clouded, which had served their pur- 
pose; but now this source of illumi- 
- nation was gone. The stranger unco- 
vered a dark iantern; and, as they 
shot along, their shadows were pro- 
jected on the sides in grotesque and 
ever-varying attitudes. 

Few words were spoken, until, with 
a simultaneous “ Yo-ho-e!”’ they threw 
themselves prostrate in the boat, enter- 
ing under a very low archway, at times 
within a few inches from the water. 
This mode of access could only be 
accomplished at certain periods of the 
tide; and at all times required a per- 
fect acquaintance with tlie method of 
transit. Pulling themselves along by 
the roof, they soon emerged from this 
disagreeable avenue, and entered a 
lofty cavern. To the right a fire was 
blazing, bright and vivid —the red and 
flickering glare fiercely thrown upon 
the crumbling walls of the cave, until 
they glowed likea furnace. By the fire 
were several figures, in various dresses, 
some reposing, and others busy in culi- 
nary operations. Tubs and packages 
were stowed about in great profusion ; 
bales of merchandise were piled along 
the sides; and cutlasses, sabres, and 
other deadly instruments, giving it very 
much the appearance of a storehouse, 
or haunt to some desperate banditti. 
Over the fire was an iron beam, from 
which, on a long crook, hung a capa- 
cious cauldron—the steam regaling 
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the senses with a foretaste of its sa- 
voury ingredients. 

The boat was made secure ; and the 
steersman with his companions joined 
this nocturnal party, who received 
them with marks of surprise, but, at 
the same time, with a shew of deference 
to the individual they had conveyed 
hither. ‘ Dick Ireby,” said this per- 
sonage, who was none other than the 
younger Vander Bloemen. 

“ Here,” shouted a short husky voice 
from one side of the cave, where, in a 
straw-furnished dormitory, reposed the 
object ofhis search. Immediately Dick, 
the jet-gatherer, presented himself, 
yawning fearfully —looking as though 
more asleep than awake, and not at all 
disposed to understand the meaning 
of his being roused from a delicious 
nap 

Now, Dick’s avocations were of a 
multifarious and motley sort—some 
of them not generally understood. 
Ostensibly, his labours were confined 
to a very precarious mode of subsist- 
ence, by gathering jet, and selling it to 
the dealers at Whitby, and casually 
elsewhere. But along with this visible 
source of his gains, he had other, and 
more important, functions to perform. 
Le was a regular spy, and in the pay 
of the smugglers, who procured much 
valuableinformation through hisagency. 
Under a vacant, gaping, and unintelli- 
gible look, which sometimes procured 
him the soubriquet of ‘<Silly Dick,” 
was concealed a wary and a cunning 
disposition, apt to seize on circum- 
stances to his own advantage, and 
ready at a lie or an evasion whenever 
necessary. He was generally on the 
look-out about the coast, and by that 
means a pretty accurate observer of 
what was going on. In fact, he was 
of the utmost use to his employers ; 
who paid him but scurvily for his ser- 
vices— doubtless, under the apprehen- 
sion that he might get too idle or too 
independent for their purpose. Yet he 
served them faithfully and with a ready 
will; and neither coaxing nor punish- 
ment could have wrung out a secret 
from Dick that he was indisposed to 
divulge. 

“ Go with my men,” said the Dutch- 
man; “ they will give thee a passage 
in the yawl to Whitby. The wind sets 
fair, there is a snoring breeze, and I 
expect you will reach the port in an 
hour or two. Find our agent there, 
Master Chapman, Put this into his 
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hands, and he will instruct thee what 
thou shalt do. And, bark thee, see 
that it be speedily accomplished. If 
thou fail, there may be a rope’s-end 
in pickle for thee somewhere.” 

“ Ay, ay, Master Fynkel; when 
Dick Ireby lets the wind out of his 
sail, I'll give’em leave to hang him 
up in’t to dry.” 

“ Hold ; thou mayest as well take 
some of those dresses with thee, and 
a pistol or so, in case of accidents. 
Every one a belt, too, with cutlasses 
and ammunition—they will serve you 
at a pinch.” 

“ And a keg to keep out the pinch 
of the weather, master-— we shall want 
fortifying there, I’ve a notion. Plenty 
of ammunition about us, and of the 
right sort, too,” said Dick, looking 
round. 

“ Take what will be needed, and 
no more—lI expect thee back again 
before daybreak.” 

“ That’s if—” said Dick, winking 
significantly, and laying his finger on 
his nose, in one of his most favourite 
attitudes: “ I know, or think I know, 
somewhat o’ my errand ; and nobody 
but Dick Ireby for the boring of a 
gimblet-hole.” 

**Go along, and leave off thy foolery,” 
said Vander Bloemen, pushing him 
away good-humouredly. “ Thou hast 
no time to lose: the tide serves but 
for a little space. I will await here 
thy return.” 

Dick, after dipping a large hook into 
the kettle, fished up his share of the 
meat with wonderful dexterity. Ue 
then leaped into one of the boats 
which lay basking in the blaze that 
had been newly roused. The crew 
arranged themselves and their cargo, 
and were quickly ingulfed in the dark 
waters beneath the chasm. 


George Adamson being conveyed by 
the constables to Whitby, in an obscure 
house on the northern beach, belonging 
to one of these officials, he was locked 
up, prior to an examination before the 
magistrates on the following day. By 
dint of some well-placed inquiries, he 
made himself acquainted with the na- 
ture of the charges against him; and 
certainly, as far as circumstantial evi- 
dence could go, they looked convinc- 
ingly illustrative of his guilt. 

He was seen the night of the mur- 
der in company with the exciseman, 
walking homewards along the cliff, 
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High words were heard by another 
individual as they passed on. The 
report of a pistol was twice heard; 
and the murdered man was never seen 
till his dead body floated on the rocks, 
a fearful witness against his destroyer. 
It was furthermore asserted that the 
prisoner had immediately absconded ; 
probably, as it would seem, until he 
heard whether he was suspected or not. 
The evidence was purposely kept se- 
cret, in the hope that he would return, 
should he find that suspicion had not 
attached to him. The event justified 
their caution; and it now behoved 
him to prove his innocence in the best 
way he could—but that he had better 
reserve all he had to say against his 
trial. This was the substance of their 
communications. The old man per- 
sisted in his innocence, and seemed 
very wishful to explain and make his 
case good, to the satisfaction of his 
companions, during their journey. He 
said the gauger and he had fallen in 
company together when they left the 
Cod and Lobster; that he was drunk 
and noisy, but that they parted near 
the division of the road, the gauger 
taking the lower one towards Easington. 
Ile asserted that he knew no more than 
they did as to the cause or manner of 
his death. His hearers smiled incre- 
dulously, but made no remark —at the 
same time preserving a courteous, but 
cautious, demeanour towards him, as 
their prisoner. 

In a low and dismal-looking cham- 
ber, sitting on a truckle-bed, miserably 
furnished, George Adamson was appa- 
rently suffering greatly from some in- 
ward anguish. The wind now dashing 
the salt spray in heavy showers upon 
the window, which was in the gable, 
and well barricadoed, looking towards 
the beach, the loud, fierce gusts made 
the rickety panes jingle in their sockets. 
Now and then the prisoner would rise 
and, though it was dark, look out an- 
xiously towards his own beloved sea, 
where he had long laboured in his 
lucrative, but dangerous trade, hitherto 
with but little interruption. 

As he was sitting on the bed, he 
heard a light footstep on the stairs. 
The gaoler’s wife entered with a candle, 
telling him that an old woman was 
below, with a message and a few ar- 
ticles from his daughter. Tears started 
into his eyes at this intelligence, and 
he earnestly requested that he might 
be allowed to see her. 
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“ | know not,” said the dame, who 
looked as though she pitied the old 
man, whose bleached locks and vener- 
able aspect excited her commiseration 
—“ my husband is just gone out, and 
he never lets any body in without he 
be by.” 

“ Then come with her. Dost think 
I'll escape in the old woman’s pocket ?” 

“ Why, no; but there be other guess 
ways of getting out of our clutches. 
Best obey orders, and keep all safe. 
I'll be back with her directly.” 

Here she ran down-stairs, first 
carefully locking the chamber-door. 
Immediately she returned, accompa- 
nied by an ill-favoured personage, 
attired in a gray cloak. Round her 
bonnet was an oil-case hood, as a de- 
fence against the weather ; and a hand- 
kerchief tied down under the chin made 
all complete. George Adamson sur- 
veyed her with a searching and an 
eager glance, but she was a perfect 
stranger. He thought it best, never- 
theless, to hold his tongue. 

“ Mary Adamson, bless her soul!” 
said the envoy, in a querulous, dis- 
agreeable tone, something between a 
croak and a scream, “ she has sent me 
with a few changes of linen, and your 
Sunday clothes, which you'll maybe 
want afore long. She'll be here herself 
most likely in a day or two.” 

Ile would have taken them at her 
hands, but the gaoler’s wife interposed. 
“ Stop a bit,” said she; “ I must just 
examine it first; and have a care there 
be no picklocks and gimeracks here for 
the breaking of our prison-bars.” 

She opened out the bundle with 
great deliberation, penetrating into 
divers crannies and obscure corners, 
in each separate article of raiment, 
with such a ludicrous and important 
system of scrutiny, that even the mes- 
senger was tempted to grin at the extra 
officious mode of her examination. 

“ Now that you’ve done, I'll thank 
you for them,” said the prisoner, 
gravely. 

Just then a thundering knock at the 
outside door below made the suspicious 
housewife jump, and her little round 
eyes seemed to enlarge as she listened. 
“ Bless me, who comes now? Matty! 
— Bob!—they’re never i’ t'way. ll 
be back in a twinkle.” 

With her usual wariness, she bolted 
the chamber-door outside, descending 
the stairs with considerable celerity. 
Immediately the old woman took 
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George by the hand. In great haste 
she took from beneath her cloak an- 
other parcel, the contents of which 
were of a very different nature. At a 
sign, which he understood, George hid 
this underneath the bed-clothes ; and 
soon recognised in his visitor that 
mysterious and useful personage, Dick 
Ireby. Ile was rejoiced at the dis- 
covery. He felt certain that some 
plan was now in progress for his 
escape. “ To-night,” said Dick— 
“ the window—we will wait—our 
boat is by the beach.” 

A few seconds only were permitted 
for this important communication. 
They heard the busy dame hurrying 
up-stairs in a great storm, being moved 
thereto by an extraordinary, but natural 
heat in her temper. “ l’ll make the 
rascals smart,” said she, her cheeks 
red with rage: “ if I catch these run- 
away knocks, 1’ll lay some o’ them by 
the heels where they'll not run so fast. 
Come, old dame, budge — you've been 
long enough—no time for . mischief, 
I guess. Come along, old crab-face.” 

Dick preceded her down-stairs with 
great submission. George Adamson 
immediately, but with the utmost cau- 
tion, proceeded to the examination of 
Dick’s credentials. Unfolding several 
envelopes, he was soon aware of the 
contents,—a little saw of an exquisite 
temper, a file, a chisel, a small crow- 
bar, and some other implements of the 
like nature. Ile immediately saw the 
purport of Dick’s embassy, and the 
meaning of his visit. His first feelings 
were those of thankfulness and hope ; 
but anxiety and apprehension soon 
arose in their place, while harassed 
with all the forebodings incident to his 
condition, 

In about an hour he heard the doors 
locked below ; and the gaoler entered 
to ascertain the safety of his prisoner. 
He was already in bed, feigning him- 
self asleep. He listened for some time 
after his keeper had departed. All 
was quiet, and he cautiously com- 
menced his operations. By dint of 
filing, and a judicious use of his tools, 
he succeeded in removing one of the 
bars from the window. The wind was 
a most valuable auxiliary, considerably 
lessening the chances of detection from 
the noise which the rattling panes 
made in their sockets. He went to 
work again with renewed alacrity: 
another and another of the stanchions 
were disposed of in the same way. 
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There was now sufficient space to 
creep through, provided a correspond- 
ing aperture could be made in the 
window ; but this, in consequence of 
the noise to be apprehended from the 
glass, became a matter of doubt and 
consideration. An unlucky stroke here 
might be fatal, and he paused —his 
hand trembled while the panes, loose 
and out of joint, shook under his 
touch. Several of them he found 
yielded easily to his pressure, but 
they were small ; and the leaden frame- 
work, which was strengthened with 
iron bars on the outside, presented 
another and a more formidable ob- 
stacle to his escape. 

Incautiously, and in the eagerness 
of baffled expectation, he pressed too 
hard against the casement, and a por- 
tion of the whole gave way, preci- 
pitating him half through the aperture, 
where he hung, with his head down- 
wards, unable to return, had he been 
ever so much inclined. He saw no 
prospect of escape but by forcing him- 
self forwards. He was momentarily 
afraid of some person from below 
seeing his strange attitude, and giving 
the alarm. With a desperate effort 
he sprung out. Luckily the night was 
dark, and nobody within sight or hear- 
ing. He fell on a heap of sand, which 
merely stunned him for a moment or 
two, when he ran off with great preci- 
pitation towards the beach; but here 
he saw two persons between him and 
the object of his search. They were 
friends ; and an explanation was just 
taking place when they saw a sentinel 
approaching, who was on duty near 
the entrance to the port. He hailed 
them with the password, to which one 
of the party as promptly replied. 
They walked on, but in silence; and 
George soon beheld the yards and 
masts of a little skiff tossing between 
him and a blush of brighter sky which 
the wild gusts had blown bare of clouds, 
and the moon, just rising, had suffused 
with light. His heart leaped gladly, 
and he grasped the arms of his deli- 
verers, who made all haste to get under 
weigh. The sails were filled with the 
utmost possible expedition; and the 
light bark sprang through the foam, 
as though conscious that the safety of 
the crew depended on the rapidity of 
her flight. The dark and rugged walls 
of the abbey were just above them, 
black and bare, like huge crags beetling 
from the summit. Gradually the cliff 
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and its beautiful superstructure sunk 
lower as they swept on. The little 
bark, as though instinct with intelli- 
gence, seemed to urge on its course 
with desperate rapidity. The cliffs to 
their left passed away, like the moving 
of a shadow. A line of soft, hazy light 
lay on the sea, along the horizon, on 
the right; but over head the clouds 
chased each other forwards with amaz- 
ing swiftness. Now and then a star 
peeped out from between their gigantic 
masses, like a far off home of light, 
giving to this dark world assurance of 
a fixed and unchanging hope beyond 
the skies, though clouds and ever- 
shifting barriers are between. 

Dick Ireby, having acted his part 
in the drama, lay wrapped up under a 
heavy tarpauline, and George Adamson 
at his side. The wind now became 
more changeable and squally, veering 
about in every direction, making their 
progress tedious and uncertain. A 
heavy sea at times took them, but not 
at unawares ; and a continual pitching 
rendered their passage not without 
danger, especially in the night time. 
But her crew were men of bold hearts, 
and used to every emergency that could 
happen, save that of actual drowning. 
They were now beyond even the appre- 
hension of pursuit; and, as the first 
light of the coming morn streaked the 
far off waves with a tremulous radiance, 
they saw the welcome cliffs which 
marked the termination of their ad- 
venture. A boat moored by the creek 
conveyed them to their destination. 
The first splash roused Vander Bloe- 
men, who directed an anxious glance 
at the number and nature of the cargo. 
** Welcome,” said he, as the old man 
sprung out once again upon this sub- 
terranean shore: ‘* we never leave a 
comrade, you know, in the fangs of 
the enemy, without a pull at his legs, 
at any cost.” 

George shook his head. ‘ But the 
sharks will scent me out,”—he said 
this in a tremulous voice,—‘ I cannot 
hope to escape them even here.” And 
he looked round with a troubled and 
suspicious glance. 

“ As for that,” said the Dutchman, 
smiling, “ we will soon stow thee un- 
der the hatches. The cupboards here 
will hardly be safe. Thou must be 
under weigh for the opposite coast ere 
an hour be gone. The ship is just ready. 
Once on board, thou mayest laugh at 
thy pursuers,” 
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A heavy sigh from the old man an- 
nounced his disinclination to this sud- 
den exile. But there was no alternative ; 
and an hour had scarcely elapsed ere 
George Adamson, after some parting 
admonitions with regard to hisdaughter, 
wassafely embarked intheGoed Vrouw, 
bound to Rotterdam. Vander Bloemen, 
after seeing him on board, with all pos- 
sible speed hastened to communicate 
the result where he knew it would be 
most welcome. Mary looked paler 
than usual when he entered. She 
sprang forward to meet him, but the 
dreaded inquiry hung on her lips. 

“ T will not prolong your suspense, 
Miss Adamson,” said her lover, with 
some trepidation: “ your father is 
safe.” 

“ Where? oh, where?” cried the 
anxious girl, almost clinging to him, 
in the fervour of her desire to know 
every particular relative to her father’s 
safety. 

“On the high seas, where the best 
and fleetest will not overtake him.” 

“Thank Heaven!” she exclaimed, 
looking upwards, with an expression 
of filial gratitude on her countenance. 
But she suddenly withdrew her glance, 
and with a look of horror, as though 
she had encountered the frowns of Him 
whom she acknowledged as her deli- 
verer— "Tis a terrible thought — if 
my father should be —a ———-” Her 
lips refused to utter the word. She 
covered her face and wept. 

“My dear Miss Adamson,” said 
Vander Bloemen, and he took her 
hand tenderly, “ fret not yourself with 
these apprehensions, nor withhold your 
gratitude to that Providence for the 
blessings already vouchsafed, by una- 
vailing regrets or unwarrantable antici- 
pations of future evil.” 

“Oh, sir, I cannot, I cannot live 
under such a disgrace! If my father 
is innocent, why not as anxiously aid 
him to prove it, as enable him to escape 
from punishment that could only have 
attached to his guilt.” 

“ Trust me, that my poor services 
shall be exerted to this happy consum- 
mation. He is innocent —at least, he 
informs me so; but circumstances, le 
says, have rendered it next to impos- 
sible that he could clear himself from 
suspicion at present. And, though the 
task be difficult, it is probably more 
in your power than you may be aware 
of to bring it to a happy issue.” 

“ Name it,” said she, with a glad 
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and eager surprise, though with a look 
of doubt passing over her anxious and 
expectant countenance, “ and I will 
hazard all, though it were my dearest 
earthly hope. My life hangs on the 
issue.” 

“ Tt was your father’s last admoni- 
tion ere he went: ‘ Tell my daughter,’ 
said he, ‘ that as she values her father’s 
good name, that she obey his injunc- 
tions—his guilt or innocence in the 
eyes of the world are involved in it. 
If she wishes him to be branded as a 
murderer, and an exile for ever, let 
her refuse ; but if she fears a father’s 
disgrace, she will not hesitate to 
obey.’” 

“ What are the conditions?” said 
she, looking earnestly at her lover : 
“he little knows the depth of that 
devotion, if he thinks a daughter would 
shrink from any sacrifice it might in- 
volve.”” 

* Miss Adamson” (he said this in 
a voice tremulous with the tenderness 
it conveyed) “ little knows me, if she 
thinks that I would take advantage of 
her situation —that I would make this 
noble and self-denying devotedness to 
a parent’s honour a means to any de- 
grading conditions in my favour. No, 
believe me, I would do all in my power 
to extricate you, without one condition 
that would be inseparable from the 
freedom of choice, which is your birth- 
right, and the best security for your 
fnture happiness. Your father’s secret 
is unknown to me. His words were 
mysterious, and, I thought, severe. 
He says he is innocent, and he can 
prove it; though not—shall I name 
the alternative — until our union !” 

Mary Adamson’s cheek grew pale, 
then flushed, as though with some hid- 
den pain ; but she gave him her hand. 
He took the precious deposit, and 
doubted not that he had won her 
heart’s consent. He pressed that out- 
ward token to his own. “ May I urge 
a speedy fulfilment to your promise. 
Your father waits but the news of our 
marriage to return.” 

An early day was named ; and Mary 
Adamson was now the betrothed of an- 
other. But where was Harry Graham ? 
She had not heard a whisper from him, 
not a word of recognition, save that 
cruel slight, and almost insult, which 
he had thought a meet return for the 
unalterable affection with which she 
still continued to regard him. And 
now, when the compact was made, 
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she felt as though a fearful, an insur- 
mountable barrier, had been suddenly 
thrown between her and some still 
cherished hope, once the dearest, the 
only, object of her thoughts and anti- 
cipations. Oh, who shall ever know, 
or do justice to, the depth, the trans- 
cendent worth of woman’s first, her 
purest affections. Many waters cannot 
quench them. No second impressions 
can ever efface the first scorching blast 
oflove! And yet is woman accused 
of levity, inconstancy. Little do they 
know the secret depths of her heart 
who say this. Some who pronounce 
this unrighteous sentence do not be- 
lieve what they assert; and others 
have never known the bliss, the de- 
light, of inspiring her with aught worth 
calling a sentiment ora passion. And 
yet the veriest trifler, the silliest cipher 
in the scale of humanity, pules and 
prates marvellously, forsooth, of the 
inconstancy of woman ! 

It was on a bright morning, in one 
of the earlier months of the year, that 
the plain, primitive-looking church at 
Easington was the object of universal 
interest throughout the neighbourhood ; 
and many a meek-eyed, many a laugh- 
ing damsel, directed her steps to this 
humble memorial of our faith and our 
hope beyond the grave. A country 
wedding is an event of no mean im- 
portance. A wedding at all times is 
a matter of interest, both to old and 
young, married and single—a sort of 
jubilee—a stirring up of the stagnant 
impulses through all the bygone years 
of thought and feeling—and a new 
era to those whom it more imme- 
diately concerns. There is a solemnity 
about it which seems to communicate 
its influence to all within the sphere of 
its operation ; and, though an oppor- 
tunity for joy and gratulation, yet 
there is a foreboding, an apprehension, 
as though it were a leap into an un- 
tried state of existence, which hangs 
over, and represses, our mirth——and 
we feel it a season less meet for glad- 
ness than for tears. 

But the wedding about to be so- 
lemnised was more than usually in- 
teresting, and even mournful, if we 
might judge from the countenances 
and expressions of the groups that 
were assembled about the little wicket 
leading to the church. Mary Adamson 
and her betrothed, the handsome young 
foreigner, were well known ; but there 
were circumstances connected with this 
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event which rendered it but too pro- 
bable that their union would be any 
thing rather than a source of happiness 
to either. It was generally surmised 
that she was an unwilling bride, sacri- 
ficed by the wish, and even command, 
of her father to the wealth of which 
this stranger would have the disposal. 
That father’s terrible and mysterious 
accusation, too, was the theme of many 
an “auld wife’s” gossip, under the 
hedge-rows and wall-sides skirting the 
road. The intended bride was a great 
favourite with her neighbours, and, in- 
deed, wherever she was known. The 
foreign intruder was envied by some; 
and many looked on with a jealous eye 
that he should be allowed to carry off 
the prize. Harry Graham was remem- 
bered by most ; and though the lucky 
winner was rich and handsome, yet, in 
proportion as they hated and reviled 
his good fortune, did they compas- 
sionate the loser, who would probably 
have been equally an object of dislike, 
had he succeeded in appropriating this 
precious jewel to himself. 

On that morning, when Mary Adam- 
son arose from her couch, marks of 
weeping were but too visible on the 

illow. Dreams had painfully agitated 
oe short and unquiet sleep. Harry 
Graham, the companion of her youth, 
and the object still of an unconquered 
attachment, had been with her in many 
a fancied scene of misery and bliss. 
The cliff where last they parted—all 
its agony and its horror had been again 
enacted, and with a more vivid, a more 
appalling reality, than ever thought or 
memory could have produced. No 
wonder she awoke in a far different 
frame of mind than that with which 
she had retired to rest. She could not 
resist the temptation to gaze once more 
on the scene which had been so vividly 
depicted in her dreams ; — it was only, 
perchance, to refresh her fevered frame 
—once more to feel the morning air 
on her cheek, and to throw off the 
burden that oppressed her. She had 
not yet put on her gay and bridal 
attire. In her plain simple russet she 
again stood upon the cliff, whence all 
her earthly hopes, her visions of future 
happiness, had departed. Her eager 
glance looked as though it were bound- 
ing over the bright and glowing waters, 
even beyond their extremest verge. 
What she beheld we know not, but 
she suddenly withdrew it, as though 
from objects too painful to contemplate. 
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The air was chill and clear. A plea- 
sant breeze blew from the north. Light 
clouds flew past the sun, already 
risen from his bed. A few dark 
specks were on the ocean, apparently 
still, from the distance of these little 
barks from the eye of the spectator. 
The whiter wing of some sea-bird was 
gliding below her, wheeling about the 
cliff where its nest and its mate were 
hidden. At distant intervals, the curl 
of some “ toppling wave” might be 
seen rising up out of the dark dim waste 
of waters. She watched them from the 
dizzy brink whereon she stood, rolling 
onwards to the shore, where they 
broke and disappeared, as bright and 
as transient as the hopes she had once 
indulged. A dark figure might be seen 
here and there, like a speck on the 
rocks below — probably some jet- 
gatherer plying his uncertain trade, 
unconscious either of care or fore- 
boding, save for the next few hours 
of his existence. Towards the south- 
east, lazy clouds of dun heavy smoke, 
from the smouldering alum cliffs, were 
sailing down the wind, completely shut- 
ting out the prospect in that direction. 
Westward, and at a considerable dis- 
tance inland, like a peaked sugar-loaf, 
bright with the morning sunbeams 
against the dark blue sky, rose the 
conical summit of Roseberry Topping, 
peeping over the bleak moorlands 
which stretch out from the Cleveland 
Hills in that direction. Nearer, the 
smoke from the adjacent villages rolled 
away in a dull blue haze, contrasting 
beautifully with the dark olive green 
patches, which, though the woods were 
but partially in leaf, lay on the slopes 
of the hills, and by the fertile streamlets 
which intersected the landscape. It 
was not overstocked with wood ; but 
sparkling glades here and there ad- 
mitted the slanting sunbeams in many 
a chequered light on the quiet nooks 
aud avenues, the homesteads and the 
abode of many a domestic scene of 
humble but enduring enjoyment, But 
she saw not these objects, or, if she did, 
no impression was made on the mind, 
so as to enable her to recognise them 

—she knew not, she comprehended 

not, those scenes which, under other 

circumstances, under other moods of 
the mind, would have awakened up 

associations of happiness and beauty— 

feelings of which such objects are but 

the outward types and images. A lark 

up sprung from his dewy couch, almost 
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at her feet; but his song was glad, and 
its note awakened no response in her 
bosom. She sat down on the bench ; 
an icy chill, a shudder, she could not 
resist, involuntarily crept upon her. 
She covered her face, and was lost, for 
a space, to all surrounding objects. 
Footsteps were approaching, but she 
heard them not. A gentle hand touched 
her shoulder. She started as from a 
dream ; and her look was wild and 
embarrassed as she gazed on the in- 
truder, the happy bridegroom who now 
stood before her. 

“‘ Mary, you have been astir even 
earlier than myself, and I was eager as 
the lark whose matin song I just heard. 
You are not conscious, perhaps, the 
company at home are waiting, and we 
shall be later by a full hour than I anti- 
cipated. Time has passed with you un- 
noticed. But you have been weeping ! 
Surely, surely,” he spoke as though 
some fearful apprehension had fallen 
on his heart, “ my suit is not hateful 
to you.” 

“ Oh, sir,” she replied, her eyes 
bent upon the ground, “ I owe you 
too much —indeed Ido. Forgive me 
now that I do not feel glad —I cannot 
he'p it. I came here once more to 
taste the fresh—to breathe the air, 
as once I have done—but I cannot 
—I am not as I once was.” She 
turned her head and sobbed convul- 
sively. 

“ T do trust, Miss Adamson, that 
you have no other attachment. I never 
mentioned this before, but I have mus- 
tered courage now. Pray, answer me 
candidly, as you value my happiness 
and— your own,” 

Mary ventured a glance towards him. 
His handsome form, his eloquent eyes, 
and the intense gaze with which he re- 
garded her, even as though he would 
have pierced to the innermost depths 
of her soul, rendered that glance neither 
unmeaning nor inexpressive, The feel- 
ings, the conflict in her bosom, may 
be imagined, but not described. Her 
father’s safety, his honour were at stake. 
Ter own dishonour would be the result 

of his. Maybe no small portion of 
gratitude and admiration might inter- 
mingle, and shame that he should have 
detected her, even on her bridal morn, 
still brooding with more fervency than 
she could have imagined on the me- 
mory of one, who, if not unworthy of 
her regard, had, at least, shewn himself 
as such, The Rubicon was passed ; 
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she threw off, as she thought for ever, 
the last lingering regret she should in- 
dulge, and, without prevarication, or 
even reserve, as she imagined, but with 
a deep sigh, she answered, “ None!” 

“ Mav I lead you hence? This air 
is too keen. Peradventure, there may 
be some early recollections that are 
keener still, if [ mistake not. You will 
be better when they are withdrawn.” 

He took her unresisting arm, and, as 
they left, her heart appeared to recover 
some of its wonted elasticity. She 
stepped into the house, to issue forth 
but once more ere she became a bride. 

When they returned, the bridesmaid 
and her company had been waiting for 
some time; but breakfast was des- 
patched, and the visitors, with the ex- 
ception of the bridegroom, had strolled 
out, whilst the bride and her female 
companions were preparing for the 
ceremony. As Vander Bloemen was 
waiting alone, a cursory glance through 
the casement shewed him a horseman 
coming along the high road from the 
Jefi, and at a pace which betokened 
some pressing emergency. He turned 
through the gate leading to the house, 
galloping up the narrow road. In 
a trice he had dismounted, and flung 
his bridle on the ring by the porch. 
Vander Bloemen went to meet him. 
He inquired hastily for Miss Adamson. 

** She is engaged,” said the bride- 
groom. 

** T must see her, nevertheless.” 

* Must! and, pray, by whose autho- 
rity?” 

“ By one she will not dispute.” 

Vander Bloemen looked both non- 
plussed and confused. [le was posi- 
tive he had heard that voice before- 
time, and, somehow or another, no 
very agreeable recollection was con- 
nected with the idea. How surpris- 
ingly accurate is the instinct, the sym- 
pathy, which pervades all nature,—the 
universal chain, of which every soul 
and every atom is a link, rendering 
our sympathies and our antipathies, 
though the most obscure and mys- 
terious, yet the most true. Reason is 
a doubtful and a disputatious guide : 
instinct, though blind, never errs; and 
these hidden, unaccountable impulses 
of the mind are, in all probability, 
either remnants of a former and more 
perfect state of existence, or direct 
communications with intelligences of a 
more exalted nature. 

They were standing together in the 
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entrance by the porch. Vander Bloe- 
men gave way, and the stranger walked 
on with a rapid and unhesitating step. 
He looked disappointed when he 
found the object of his search was 
absent. 

“T thought Miss Adamson was at 
home,” said he, hesitatingly, and with 
a look of anxious inquiry. 

“ She will be here shortly. 
sit down.” 

The stranger, from his manner, evi- 
dently knew Vander Bloemen, though 
he had not yet called him by his name. 
A very embarrassing silence ensued ; 
the bridegroom trying if he could pos- 
sibly remember whether or not he had 
seen his visitor before, and the latter 
directing his eyes towards the door, 
evidently expecting Miss Adamson’s 
approach with great impatience. A 
bustle was heard above stairs; the 
stranger’s eyes were turned towards 
the entrance; his lip quivered. She 
entered in bridal attire, pale; but her 
loveliness not even grief and suffering 
had been able to subdue. The in- 
truder exclaimed, with a deep and 
thrilling vehemence. 

“ Oh, Miss Adamson, I am _ not, 
surely, too late ?” 

“ Harry Graham !” shrieked the 
astonished and bewildered bride ; and, 
but for the interposition ofsome friendly 
arm, she would have fallen senseless on 
the floor. She was speedily conveyed 
to her chamber ; and the gentlemen 
were left to a ¢éte-d-téte under no very 
agreeable aspect of affairs. 

“1 am sorry to be under the neces- 
sity of interrupting, and may be retard- 
ing, so agreeable and happy a ceremony 
as that which I see was approaching.” 

“ Retarded, certainly,” said Vander 
Bloemen, colouring ; “* but only for a 
short space, I trust.” 

“ That depends pretty much upon 
your own feelings. To a lover's impa- 
tience, a few hours, or even minutes, 
are sometimes lengthened into ages,” 
replied Harry Graham, in a tone of 
bitter and scarcely suppressed irony. 

“ You have a message, sir, of im- 
portance to the lady who has just left?” 

“ T have.” 

“ May I presume to inquire, and, 
especially as you must now be aware 
of the relation in which I stand here, 
—a1may I inquire its purport?” 

* Certainly ; and methinks, that I 
cannot do better than break it to your 
own ear first, Excuse my precipi- 
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tancy ; there is little time for delay: 
George Adamson, the father of your 
intended bride, is dead.” 

“ Dead! how? Whence comes 
this news? My heart misgave me 
that thou wert a messenger of evil 
tidings. Who art thou?” 

“ We have never spoken before ; but 
we have met, though you knew me 
not then. My memory is keen,—more 
sensitive, perhaps, than your own. I 
have not forgotten, nor ever shall, the 
man who supplanted me in her affec- 
tions.” 

“ These are hard words, sir.” 

“ They are no harder than you are 
liable to bear.” 

“ T knew not, as my word is worthy 
of belief, that she was attached to any 
other; nor will I now believe it, unless 
from her own lips. I think I recollect 
your name, as one who left this place 
some time ago in my father’s vessel, 
and bound for Iolland.” 

“ I did; and, until then, she who is 
now affianced to you was mine own,— 
ay, mine! Look not so incredulously. 
From our infancy almost, or ere we 
could lisp affection from our tongues, 
Mary Adamson and Harry Graham 
were inseparable. But that cursed 
love of gold hath blasted ours; we 
have been separated, and, perhaps, for 
ever. I will not blame her; I blame 
my own rashness more. She has been 
hardly dealt with—deceitfully dealt 
with e 

“ Jfold, sir!” said Vander Bloemen, 
his eyes lighting up, and distended 
with rage. 

“ Not by you,” replied Harry Gra- 
ham; “I blame you not; I know all, 
and I was too rash. I pray you par- 
don me, in that I charged you with 
any share in this deceit. But let me, 
I pray you, proceed. "Tis better now 
that the whole should be told. By 
one of those inscrutable but retributive 
dispensations which in this life pro- 
claim the unceasing control of an all- 
wise Providence, George Adamson, not 
very long after his landing, was at- 
tacked by a fatal disorder. I heard of 
the arrival and illness of a countryman ; 
I sought his dwelling in a narrow, un- 
healthy part of the city; but little did I 
expect to find in the dying man the fa- 
ther of her whom I once loved above 
all earthly objects. Never shall I for- 
get his look of horror, when he saw me 
leaning over his couch. He was evi- 
dently dying; every symptom be- 
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tokened that a few days only, if not 
hours, might close his earthly career. 

“ ¢ Harry Graham,’ said he, strug- 
gling for breath, and gasping as though 
in great agony, ‘ Oh, leave me; I do 
not deserve your pity—your aid; and 
yet,’ he added, with surprising energy, 
‘ Tam glad that I can make confession 
ere I die,—some atonement for my 
guilt, my deception.’ I bent over 
him, fearful to lose one word; but he 
was now exhausted, and it was only 
after long intervals that he was enabled 
to communicate the following details. 

“*« You recollect,’ continued he, ‘a 
packet which you despatched by some 
private hand to England, and which 
you particularly requested might be 
given into my daughter’s hand by 
Craggs, the exciseman, whom you 
strictly charged to return the answer he 
might receive. I suppose he was an 
old confidential friend of yours; and 
this answer was to be forwarded as se- 
cretly as possible, by the first convey- 
ance, to you, at Rotterdam. I learned 
from Dick Ireby that a package had 
been delivered from you to the excise- 
man, for my daughter. Dick saw it 
given into his hands, and heard the 
message, though it was but a whisper 
in his ear. It was night when he set 
out from Staithes, where 1 happened to 
be; and | determined to get the pack- 
age into my possession, fearful it might 
blow up all my schemes, should the 
correspondence be continued, and con- 
firm my unhappy child in her ob- 
stinacy. I had set my heart on her 
marriage with the son of that wealthy 
old Dutchman, Fynkel Vander Bloe- 
men, as it would have given me a 
great lift with my contraband trade, 
and have afforded me a safe and ready 
asylum, had matters turned out cross 
and disastrous. 1 followed Craggs up 
the hill, and civilly asked him if he 
would let me deliver the letter to my 
daughter. He refused; at the same 
time making use of some silly speech 
which I did not like. High words en- 
sued ; still I kept him company, until 
we came to where the road runs close 
upon the edge of the cliff. I was just 
before him, and here I turned round, 
telling him that I’d have the parcel, or 
we must try which was the stronger. 
He replied, drawing out a pistol—for 
he was a little in liquor — that, ifI did 
not move on, he would either shoot 
me or fling me over the cliff. I was 
not the man to be daunted with such 
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threats; and, as I was armed too, I 
pulled out my own, bidding him fire, if 
he durst. Instead of drawing back, as 
I expected, he made a desperate push 
to get hold of my pistol. As he laid 
hands on it, by his own rash and des- 
perate deed, as I must ere long answer 
for my offence, he touched the trigger, 
and the contents went at once to his 
heart. He fell, without a word, or 
even a groan. I knew not what to do. 
His own pistol was yet in his hand, 
when, as I bent down to examine the 
wound, it went off, and I narrowly 
escaped the shot. I was desperately 
afraid lest I should be found in this 
terrible plight, and I determined to 
hide the body; 1, however, took care 
to get possession of your letter for 
Mary, so that, if the carcass were 
found, it might tell no tales. This 
done, I hurled him over the cliff. The 
blood [ carefully scraped away, and 
wandered about a long time before I 
went home. Lest, however, some dis- 
covery should take place, I determined 
to return in the ship with Vander 
Bloemen, which, luckily enough, was 
obliged to set sail immediately, and 
quite unexpectedly, on some matter of 
importance. 1 determined to come 
back the next trip, if I could do it 
with safety. It was very late when I 
went home to fetch a few articles I 
thought I should want during my so- 
journ here. My daughter was gone to 
bed; but in her little work-room be- 
low I saw she had left the jet beads 
you gave her. She had put them care- 
fully by in a small box, which I opened, 
recollecting that they would be of great 
use to me in my designs to break off 
your engagement. You remember my 
seeing you, and how you took the 
news I brought from my daughter. 
I told you false when I said that she 
had received and read your letter of 
explanation, wherein you expressed 
great sorrow for your cruel and ab- 
rupt departure, and unjust suspicions. 
I told you that your vows of attach- 
ment were useless, after what had 
passed ; and she desired you would 
consider all correspondence with her 
at an end, being determined not to 
open any more letters on the subject. 
To shew this, I said she had returned 
the keepsake you gave her, at the same 
time requesting whatsoever you might 
have of hers in return. I believe I told 
you that she was about to be married 
to young Vander Bloemen; and that, 
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however sorry I might be at the strange 
and uncertain nature of woman’s fan- 
cies, yet I would not forbid, but let her 
satisfy her own whims. As she would 
not open any more of your letters, | 
begged you would write to me, and in- 
close it with the package you might 
have in return. I went back with the 
next cargo, understanding that all 
danger was over. But, how just are 
the ways of Providence! when we 
fancy we are walking in our own steps, 
we are but fulfilling the purpose He 
has marked out. While every means 
I took was intended to evade the just 
punishment of my offence, they were 
the very cause of my detection. Shortly 
after my return, I was taken, and sent 
to prison; nor could I clear myself, I 
knew, without telling the truth, and 
thus, no doubt, preventing the mar- 
riage of Vander Bloemen with my 
daughter. I knew not what to do; 
but Vander Bloemen himself found 
means to effect my escape. Again I 
left for this coast ; but, ere I departed, 
I sent by him a last injunction to my 
daughter, beseeching her that, as she 
valued her own honour, and was wish- 
ful to wipe off her father’s disgrace, 
with as little delay as possible, she 
would become his wife: till that was 
done, I could not clear myself from 
the foul charge against me, but must 
remain an exile from my country. 
When the marriage had taken place, I 
assured her that 1 would immediately 
return, and prove my innocence ; but 
circumstances, of which she was igno- 
rant, prevented it before.’ 

** Judge my dismay at this harrowing 
recital. At the conclusion, the old 
man sunk exhausted on his pillow, and 
I thought his last breath was heaving. 
But he lived, and only lived, to signa 
short document, stating the facts in 
this unfortunate affair with the excise- 
man. On that same day, he rendered 
up his trust; and, may Heaven have 
forgiven him the misery and misfor- 
tune he has occasioned !” 

Amen!” said Vander Bloemen, 
who turned to hide the emotion he was 
too proud to betray. 

“T anxiously inquired the time when 
the marriage might be expected ; but 
he could not tell. He urged my im- 
mediate departure, if possible, and 
said he should die happier, if he 
thought his confession would avail to 
prevent the further irremediable misery 
his own avarice had already brought on 
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his ofispring. That very evening I 
went aboard a vessel bound for Whit- 
by, and a few hours only have elapsed 
since I landed. My errand is now 
done,— the rest remains with Miss 
Adamson and yourself.” 

“ Tis well that the first communica- 
tion has been made to me,” said Van- 
der Bloemen. With a frank and ge- 
nerous avowal, he took the hand of 
him whom he now learned was his 
rival, and, it might be, his adversary. 

“JT wish I had known it before. 
But the generous-hearted girl would 
not make me unhappy. She knew 
that a father’s honour, and perhaps his 
life, depended on her acquiescence, and 
she determined to make the sacrifice, 
and even to wreathe a garland on her 
brow as she was led a victim. Now, 
do not interrupt, nor attempt to per- 
suade me from my folly, if such it be ; 
I will not, dare not, see her again. I 
should, may be, rue, or IT might feel 
harder beset, and even disqualified for 
my duty; and so, good bye! and may 


that Power which has so wonderfully 
interposed, bless and protect you !” 

Saying this, the noble-minded, but 
unfortunate, lover rushed from the 
door ; and with one rapid glance, and 
a wave of the hand, he was out of sight, 
ere a word could be uttered by his 
astonished rival. 

The rest is soon told. When the 
secret is out, the adventure is soon 
concluded. 

When the days of mourning were 
ended, Mary Adamson was a gladsome 
bride ; and Mary Graham, in after 
years, the mother of a pretty numerous 
offspring, who lived long to recite 
their parents’ history, and to bear wit- 
ness to the happiness they enjoyed. 
The cliff is still as we have described 
it, and the bench—all there, as de- 
picted in our story ; and a visit thither, 
and to the little fishing hamlet below, 
would amply repay any curious reader, 
both for the toils of wading through 
these pages, and for those incident to 
so rude a journey. 





FOX’S BOOK OF MARTYRS.* 


Tue celebrated martyrologist, whose 
works are the subject of our present 
article, has the following observations 


“ Hereby tongues are known, know. 
ledge groweth, judgment increaseth, 
books are dispersed, the Scripture is 
seen, the doctors be read, stars be opened, 
times compared, truth discerned, false- 
hood detected, and, with finger pointed, 
and all through the benefit of printing. 
Wherefore, 1 suppose that either the 
pope must abolish printing, or seek a new 
world to reign over ; or else, as this world 
standeth, printing will doubtless abolish 
him, But the pope and all his college of 
cardinals must this understand, that, 
through the light of printing, the world 
beginneth now to have eyes to see and 
heads to judge. He cannot walk so in- 
visibly in a net but he will be spied; 
and, although through might he stopped 
the mouth of John Huss before, and of 
J erome, that they might not preach, think- 
ig to make his kingdom sure; yet, in- 


stead of John Huss and others, God hath 
opened the press to preach, whose voice 
the pope is never able to stop, with all 
the power of his triple crown, By this 
printing, as by gift of tongues, and as by 
the singular organ of the Holy Spirit, the 
doctrine of the Gospel soundeth to all 
nations and countries under Heaven, and 
what God revealeth unto one man is dis- 
persed to many, and what is known to 
our nation is open to all.” 


The pious martyrologist conceived 
that every one would make as good use 
of the press as he did himself; and, 
with this impression on his mind, and 
with a high but just estimate of its 
powers, he anticipated the day when 
it would pour forth upon the man 
of sin successive torrents of argu- 
ment, and eloquence, and truth, that 
would sweep away the Vatican and all 
its battlements. We have sanguine 
hopes respecting the energies and ulti- 
mate achievements of the press, but, we 
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believe, that before its triumphs can 
come, the Devil, and Infidelity, and 
Popery, and the other subordinate 
shapes of Liberalism and Radicalism 
which they assume, must be driven 
away from it, and Christianity and 
sound Conservative principles occupy 
their place, there to wield those powers 
that may be employed for good or for 
evil. It is painful to think that so many 
evil and destructive spirits bestride the 
press at the present hour, directing its 
strength against the fear of God, the 
advancement of the Church, and the 
perpetuity and peace of our native coun- 
try. These first contaminate, and then 
subject; they generate a spurious and 
depraved taste, and then minister to its 
cravings. There are the Sunday Radical 
papers, vomiting forth their hebdomadal 
abominations ; there is the unstamped 
trash, chiefly encouraged by the lowest in 
fidelity of the lowest grades of society ; 
and, according to the statements of the 
January Number of the Catholicon, a 
Roman Catholic Magazine, two of the 
most notorious at least, of the daily 
papers are enlightened by the editorial 
lucubrations of Papists. At p. 12, of 
this Popish periodical, we have these 
words,— “ The Morning Chronicle, 
moving in a truly splendid career at 
the head of the metropolitan papers, 
enjoys the co-operation of a Catholic 
gentleman, of great talent, of extensive 
information, and ready command of 
language. The gentleman to whom we 
allude, is Mr. Quin.’ ’This is the same 
gentleman who has entered into part- 
nership with O'Connell and Dr. Wise- 
man, and embarked in the editorship 
of the Dublin Review. 

“ The True Sun,” continues the ma- 
gazine, “ is, we understand, under the 
direction of Mr. Dias Santos.” At 
such a crisis in the press, and its pro- 
ductions, when Popery threatens to 
subjugate the power it dreads, and to 
turn to its own aggrandisement and 
defence that very machine, which it 
laboured, by foul and fair means, to 
crush and expatriate from the world, it 
does appear most appropriate and im- 
portant, that such a child of the Pro- 
testant press (for the press is of Pro- 
testant and not of Popish origin) as the 
Acts and Monuments of Fox, should 
make its appearance. Its entrance is 
that of a Samson among the Philistines. 
The faithful testimonies contained in 
the volumes of this first and most labo- 
rious of all martyrologists, will do more 
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to demonstrate the anti-scriptural, in- 
tolerant, and persecuting principles of 
Popery, than all the ingenious argu- 
ments and clear deductions of the ablest 
champions of Protestantism. The 
scenes which Fox describes — the tra- 
gedies he records, from personal ob- 
servation, to have been acted upon 
them —the names of the holy men 
whom the servants of Popery murdered 
—the principles of liberty at which the 
emissaries of Rome aimed their dead- 
liest blows —the truths of Heaven, 
which they thought to burn in the fires 
that consumed the teachers; and the 
Bibles they tried to bury in the grave 
that contained the ashes of the martyr,— 
are powerfully fitted to rally the Pro- 
testant recollections of Britain, and to 
awaken within our bosoms those at pre- 
sent dormant feelings which, in other 
days, preceded the most hallowed tri- 
umphs, and introduced our fathers and 
their children to “ happy homes and 
altars free.” These volumes are the 
faithful registers of the doings of the 
Church of Rome—the imperishable 
proofs of that sanguinary and intolerant 
spirit which has waged war with the 
immunities of mankind — made our 
country an Aceldama, and attempted, 
in its mad and rebellious outbreakings, 
to dethrone the Almighty, and exter- 
minate his commands and his people 
from the earth. 

We do think that an accessible edi- 
tion of Fox was loudly called for, on 
several accounts. The original shape 
in which Fox’s Martyrs appeared, was 
in Latin, bearing the following title,— 
Commentarii Rerum in Ecclesié gesta- 
rum, a Wiclefi Temporibus usque ad An- 
num M.D. 8vo. Argentorati, 1554. 

A much larger volume made its ap- 
pearance five years after this, bearing 
title and date as follows,—Rerwm in 
Ecclesia gestarum, maximarumque per 
Europam Persecutionum, ac sanctorum 
Dei Martyrum Commentarii. In_ folio. 
Basilea, 1559. Nearly four years after 
the appearance of this second edition, 
one Henry Pantaleon published like- 
wise at Basle a continuation of the mar- 
tyrology of Fox, which appears to have 
been incorporated with the subsequent 
editions of the Acts and Monuments. 
We do not know in what collection or 
catalogue the first edition is now to be 
found. The second edition is in the 
Bodleian, and, we believe, in the Lich- 
field Cathedral Library also. 

According to the most accurate au- 
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thorities, Fox was employed as a cor- 
rector of the press at Basle ; and, during 
his intervals of respite, he collected and 
prepared this great work, 

The probable date of the first English 
edition of the Acts and Monuments is 
1563, as Dr. Dibdin thinks. Its title 
is as follows: — Acts and Monuments 
of these latter and perilous days, touch- 
ing matters of the Church, wherein are 
comprehended and described the great 
persecutions and horrible troubles that 
have been wrought and practised by the 
Romish Prelates, especially in this 
realm of England and Scotland, from 
the year of our Lord a thousand, unto 
the time now present. Gathered and 
collected, according to the true copies 
and writings certificatory, as well of the 
parties themselves that suffered ; as also 
out of the Bishops’ registers, which were 
the doers thereof. By John Foxe. Lond. 
1562-3. From the press of John Day. 

The second edition of Fox appeared in 
two volumes folio, in 1570, printed by 
Day, with considerable additional mat- 
ter,and evidently better digested than the 
former. Besides several cuts not found 
in the first edition, it contains an index. 
There is also in this edition a woodcut 
of the printer, a mark of respect shewn 
to the professors of this art not usual in 
the 19th century. 

The third edition appeared in 1576, 
with the following title: — The first 
volume of Ecclesiastical History.—The 
Sufferings of the Martyrs. Newly re- 
cognised and enlarged by the author, 
J, Foxe. 2vols. folio. 1576. There is 
alittle additional matter in this edition 
also. 

The fourth edition, of which the pre- 
sent is a reprint, made its appear- 
ance in 1583, in two volumes, under 
the following title : — Acts and Monu- 
ments of matters most special and me- 
morable happening in the Church, with 
an universal history of the same, wherein 
is set forth at large the whole race and 
course of the Church, from the primitive 
age to these latter times of ours, with 
the bloody times, horrible troubles, and 
great persecutions against the true mar- 
tyrs of Christ, sought and wrought as 
well by heathen emperors, and now lately 
practised by Romish prelates, especially 
in this realm of England and Scotland. 
Newly revised, and now the fourth time 
again published. By John Foxe. 1583. 
This edition is found in the Bodleian 
library. 


The last edition of the 16th century 
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appeared in 1596, entitled, Acts and 
Monuments of matters happening to the 
Church, §c. now again, as it was recog- 
nised by the author, Maister John Foxe. 
The fifth time newly imprinted, anno 
1596. All these editions of the 16th 
century appeared in black letter; and 
it was not till the close of the 17th cen- 
tury that an edition was published in 
the Roman character, 3 vols. folio, bear- 
ing date 1684. 

We have enumerated the successive 
editions of the great martyrologist, 
partly to convey a correct idea of the 
progress and developement of the 
thought first suggested to the mind of 
Fox at Basle, and partly to shew, what 
needs no demonstration, the great po- 
pularity of the work in the earlier days 
of our history. Upwards of twenty 
editions had appeared before the com- 
mencement of the 17th century, thus 
bearing testimony to the strong but just 
fears that our forefathers entertained of 
the spread and contagion of Popery, 
should the recollections ofits past doings 
be obliterated from the minds of the 
people.. Fox was, in these days, the 
safeguard of the Protestants of Eng- 
land; and from reading his unaffected 
records, that strong British and Pro- 
testant spirit was fostered which has 
done, and is fitted to do more to keep 
down the rampant spirit of Rome, than 
any acts which the wisdom of the legis- 
lature can now devise. When the Re- 
volution came to be fully, and, to all 
appearance, unchangeably established, 
and the Hanoverian family and the Pro- 
testant Constitution alike inviolable, the 
nation exulting in the change, aud, fear- 
less of other Marian days, began to lose 
sight of the features of the Church of 
Rome, and either to imagine her dead— 
while, like Marius amid the marshes of 
Minturne, she kept up her head, and 
cherished the hopes as she planned the 
means of ultimate ascendency,— or to 
believe that the bulwarks they had raised 
around the ark of the Lord, and the 
glorious political constitution on which 
it shed forth its glory, were more than 
adequate to resist all aggression. This 
security, or slumber, was not unobserved 
by the wily agents of Rome, and, at the 
same time, by no means unimproved to 
their advantage. From the Revolution 
to the reign of William LV., the priests 
and bishops of the Popish Church have 
plied their trade and pushed forward 
their schemes in this country; and so 
fatally successful have these men been 
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in instilling into men’s minds that 
wretched liberalism on which, as ona 
congenial soil, Popery luxuriates in Eng- 
land; and so remiss have the ministers 
of the Protestant churches been in firing 
and fostering the spirit of Protestantism, 
that, in 1829, a vast body of the Pro- 
testant people clamoured for, and Pro- 
testant Lords and Commoners (oh, what 
a falling-off was here!) conceded what 
we must regard as the death-blow of 
our once noble Constitution, the Roman 
Catholic Emancipation Act. Conces- 
sion after concession has naturally fol- 
lowed this: the endowment of Popery 
in the colonies—the countenance of 
Popery in Ireland, to the very verge of 
recognising it as one of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal establishments of Britain, and the 
gratifying of that organ of Rome —that 
filthy mouth-piece of filthy priests,— 
“The Big Beggarman ” of the Emerald 
Isle, are pregnaut epitomes of the doings 
of our recent administrations. There is 
now little hope, humanly speaking, that 
Popery will be kept down by legisla- 
tive enactments, because the high van- 
tage ground on which we could do so 
is reft away from us. The battle must 
now be fought on other fields. We 
must recur to the means that Fox and 
his immediate successors employed, and 
endeavour to raise in the hearts of the 
people of this realm, that hatred to the 
death of the dogmas of the Church of 
Rome, which made the tongues of 
our fathers eloquent, and nerved their 
right arms with almost superhuman 
strength. The facts embodied in the 
martyrology of Fox, and the feelings 
which these facts awakened in the 
bosoms of the Protestants of the period 
immediately prior to the Revolution 
of 1688, were, under God, the main- 
stay which the country possessed 
against the enactments of Rome; and 
who can say that the exhibition of 
these principles in all their atrocity, as 
contained in the authoritative docu- 
ments illustrated during the ascendency 
of Popery, aud faithfully recorded by 
Fox, will not raise in men’s minds a 
rampart against the progress of the 
anti-social doctrines of that creed, which 
will prove more effective and abiding 
than rescripts and acts of parliament ! 
If Foa’s Martyrs were deemed a sv- 
perfluous addition to the libraries in 
which it had, before that time, occupied 
a prominent place on the elevation of 
William, the representative of Protest- 
antism, in 1688, surely —now that the 
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Revolution principles have been broken 
in upon, and are further assailed by 
Popish demagogues, abetted by athe- 
istic revolutionists; now that Popery, 
elated with the elevation to which she 
has risen, is seeking to grasp in her 
talons the altar, the Bible, the throne,— 
the Acts and Monuments wust be felt 
to be doubly necessary, and worthy of 
a place in every Briton’s library, and of 
a perusal by the cottage “ ingle,” and 
amid the family group of every peasant, 
The Acts and Monuments of Fox are 
fountains out of which we have a 
pressing call to draw largely at the 
present day. 

The first English edition was dedi- 
cated to William, our noble deliverer 
from Popish tyranny; and there is 
something more than accidental in the 
fact, that the splendid and accurate edi- 
tion now on our table 1s DEDICATED 
To WittiaMIV.; a PROOF, WE TRUST, 
OF THE PROTESTANT SPIRIT OF OUR 
MOST GRACIOUS KING, AND AN OPEN 
EVIDENCE OF HIS CONVICTION, THAT 
PROTESTANTISM IS THAT ONLY ELIXIR 
IN WHICH THE LIBERTIES OF Britain 
CAN BE PRESERVED. It is an un- 
equivocal declaration to the inhabitants 
of this great empire, that Protestantism 
placed the sires of his majesty upon the 
British throne, and that, by the main- 
tenance of that scriptural and pure faith 
alone can their royal descendants wield 
the sceptre and wear the crown of the 
widest and most powerful nation that 
the sun ever shone upon. The gracious 
permission to have the Acts and Monu- 
ments of Fox dedicated to his majesty, 
is the imprimatur of royalty, that the 
people of this country need to be re- 
minded of what their liberties and 
their immunities cost their Protestant 
fathers, and of what principles and 
of what cruelty that system is made 
up, toward which there are arising so 
many and so painful partialities, even 
among those whose knowledge of his- 
tory (if they feel history any thing better 
than an old almanac) ought to induce 
them to shrink from encouraging the 
aggrandisement of the Papal power, as 
they would from wooing “ the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness, or the destruc- 
tion that wasteth at noonday.” We do 
trust that this patronage of almost for- 
gotten Fox —this elevation of that faith- 
ful chronicler to the high places of our 
country, is a fruit of principles already 
fostered where they were but too fat 
forsaken, 
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There are not a few objections which 
have been mooted already, and will be 
again brought forward against the re- 
suscitation of the spirit, and the excava- 
tion of the records of Fox. It will be 
regarded as the lighting-up of extin- 
guished feuds, the introduction to the 
community of days and scenes bette: 
buried in oblivion, and the exasperation 
of sect against sect, and party against 
party. Ifthe Roman Catholic Church 
has, in its corporate capacity, publicly 
abjured the principles that led to the 
practices recorded by Fox, then this 
appeal to events repented of and so- 
lemuly abandoned, is alike unchristian 
and inexpedient. To rake up crimes 
that have been buried amid the tears of 
the criminals, renounced and abhorred, 
is to act a most inhuman part. Re- 
pentance and restoration are the utmost 
we can demand. To be dissatisfied 
with these, is to be cruel and unreason- 
able. But if the Church of Rome has 
not, in sackcloth and in ashes, declared 
that, had she been in the days of the 
fathers, she would have acted far other- 
wise; if she has neither expunged the 
principles her canons contained, nor 
repented of the practices her children 
were guilty of prior to the days of Fox, 
then to confront her with her own 
doings, and to apprise Protestants of 
her yet unmitigated cruelties, is neither 
uncharitable nor unchristian. 

Before we have finished our remarks 
on Fox, and the forthcoming edition, 
we shall take care to establish the un- 
changed and unextinguished ferocity of 
the Church of Rome, by a series of facts 
as painful to the feelings as they are 
conclusive to the judgment; and these 
will do more to vindicate the republica- 
tion of Fox than any arguments yet in- 
troduced on the subject. One ad- 
mirable effect of this republication must 
be the excitement of a spirit of stronger 
attachment to our national blessings 
and religious privileges, seeing them 
handed down to us at the expenditure 
of life, and the sacrifice ofall sublunary 
blessings. 

“ If,” said the Rev. H. Melville, at 
the meeting of the Protestants of Lon- 
don, for the relief of the Irish clergy ; 
“If I could call up to your view mar- 
tyrs and confessors ; if | could crowd 
this building with the forms of those 
who, in bygone days, made a rampart 
with their bodies against the encroach- 
ments of Popery, with what awe and 
veneration would you gaze on the noble 
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company. Low would you gather, from 
beholding Cranmer, and Ridley, and 
Latimer, fresh ardour in withstanding 
a religion which gave to the flames so 
illustrious a group. I know that the 
memory of martyrs wakes the pulse of 
a holy indignation ; and that the breath- 
ing of their names, like the trumpet-peal 
of a righteous war, sends the throb of a 
high resolve throughout this assembly.” 
The spectacle supposed by the reverend 
orator, and regarded as likely to inspire 
so much of zeal for truth and antipathy 
to error, is positively realised in the 
work before us. The sanguinary per- 
secutors, insatiable in their murderous 
thirst, implacable in their hatred, and 
asserting or believing that they had 
mercy’s seal to murderous deeds, and 
that Heaven sanctioned the fires that 
consumed its children, and dishonoured 
its cause, are set before us on the one 
hand ; and the patience of the saints, the 
unearthly meekness of the martyr as he 
was tied to the stake, and the firmness 
with which he advocated truth, and the 
rich consolations by which he was sus- 
tained amid the pangs of his mortal 
agony, are distinctly submitted to our 
view in the other: and the impressions 
that must arise from the blended spec- 
tacles, cannot but operate powerful and 
salutary results. The following short 
narrative, from the pages of our author, 
is a case in point. The only crime was 
reading God’s word ; and the awarded 
punishment, the following refinement 
on human cruelty. 

“In the days of Henry VII., 1506, 
in the diocess of Lincoln, in Bucking- 
hamshire (William Smith being at that 
time bishop of the diocess), one William 
Tylsworth was burned in Amersham, 
in a close called Stanley; at which one 
Joan Clark, being a married woman, 
which was the only daughter of the said 
William Tylsworth, and a faithful wo- 
man, was compelled, with her own hands, 
to set fire to her dear father ; and, at 
the same time, her husband did penance 
at her father's burning, and bare a 
fagot. The cause was, that they would 
talk against superstition, and were de- 
sirous to hear and read the Scriptures.” 
This is but one among a thousand 
equally fiendish exhibitions of the cha- 
racter of Popery. 

It is well known, perhaps, to the 
generality of Protestants, that the Pa- 
pists have had recourse to every ex- 
pedient, from the exposed and ex- 
ploded falsehood, to the wiles and 
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inventive wickedness of Jesuitry, to 
blacken the memory and disprove the 
narratives of Fox. Wlarding, the anta- 
gonist of Jewel, was one of the most 
desperate and determined assailants of 
his veracity. Hesays,—‘ There have 
not so many thousands of your brethren 
been burned for heresy in these last 
twenty years as ye pretend; and this is 
the chief argument ye make in all that 
huge dunghill of your stinking martyrs, 
which ye have entitled Acts and Monu- 
ments.” Such is a specimen of the 
chaste terms in which a Popish Jesuit 
introduces his arguments on this head. 
With this compare the clear and pun- 
gent appeal put by Bishop Jewel to the 
recollections and the conscience of his 
adversary: “* Ye have imprisoned your 
brethren; ye have stript them naked ; 
ye have scourged them with rods; ye 
have burned their hands and arms with 
flaming torches; ve have famished 
them; ye have drowned them; ye have 
summoned them, being dead, to appear 
before you; ye have taken up their 
buried carcasses and burned them; ye 
have thrown them out into the dung- 
hill; ye took a poor babe, newly born, 
and, in a most cruel and barbarous 
manner, threw him into the fire. All 
these things are true: they are no lies. 
The eyes and consciences of thousands 
can witness to your doings. Ye slew 
your brethren so cruelly, not for murder 
or robbery, or any other grievous crime 
they had committed, but only that they 
trusted in the living God.” 

And again, adds the bishop,—“ The 
worst word that proceeded from them 
was, ‘O Lord, forgive them, they know 
not what they do; Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit. In the meanwhile ye 
stood by, and delighted your eyes with 
the sight. Oh, Mr. Harding! your 
conscience knoweth these be no lies. 
They are written in the eyes and hearts 
of many thousands. These be the 
marks of your religion. Oh, what 
reckoning will ye yield, when so much 
innocent blood will be required at your 
hand!” Long after the Hardings, et hoc 
genus omne, had been withered into a 
contemptuous grave by the holy and 
honest facts of Fox, and the argumenta- 
tive appeals of Jewel, a race of kindred 
spirits, imbued with the principles of 
Harding, but clothed in the garb of 
liberality and love, after the prescrip- 
tions of a subtle policy, have appeared 
to stem the reviving principles of Fox, 
and the increasing attachment to our 
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national privileges, and the Protestant 
basis, on which alone they can flourish 
and endure, Among these, Lingard, 
and Milner, and Murray, hold a promi- 
nent place. The Popish historian main- 
tains, with an effrontery we should 
marvel at, did it not come from the pen 
of a Papist, that “ Mary was one of the 
best of the English princesses ;” and 
Milner, in his End of Controversy, backs 
the historian in these words, “ that Cran- 
mer, and others of the Protestants, were 
consigned to the flames because they 
had been guilty of high treason ; that 
Fox is a liar, and not to be believed 
even when he speaks the truth; that to 
call a man one of Fox’s society, is be- 
come the same as to call him a rogue,” 
And while the Popish writers have pro- 
nounced the martyrs of Fox, in the days 
especially of Mary, to have been rogues, 
they have endeavoured to shew that the 
Popish miscreants that were hanged for 
their crimes were all saints. Every 
vile Jesuit traitor, hanged in the days 
of Elizabeth, for endeavouriug to over- 
turn the government, and resuscitate 
the spirit of Mary, is chronicled at 
Rome as a martyr; and every Pro- 
testant, who was burned in the reign of 
that bloody princess, for reading God's 
word, is set down as having met with 
his desert. The Papists who were con- 
demned by Elizabeth, were condemned, 
nor for their Popery, but for perjury 
and treason, openly and by indictment ; 
whereas the Protestants, that were in- 
humanly butchered in the reign of Mary, 
were thus visited ostensibly aud openly 
for their religion. During the last few 
years of the tyranny of Mary, it is re- 
corded that TWO HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
FIVE were burned at the stake, and that 
upwards of rouR HUNDRED suffered 
various tortures, ending in death, in 
consequence of their attachment to 
truth, their reading the word of God, 
and their hatred of the abominauons 
and the superstitions of Popery. Every 
subsequent investigation has served to 
castadditional credibility on the writings 
of Fox. The personal and patient 
examination of living witnesses, on the 
part of the martyrologist, on his return 
to England, after the death of Mary ; 
his careful investigation of every acces- 
sible record; his correspondence with 
Grindal, marked by so much sincerity 
and anxiety to record the truth, and 
nothing but the truth ; his well-weighed 
evidences, received from eye-witnesses ; 
and his 
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« ,,. Quaque ipsa miserrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui,” 
in reference to other portions of his 
history : all combine to elevate our 
author to the rank of a faithful narrator 
of facts as they actually were, and to 
pour reputation on the attempts of in- 
ierested Papists to blacken his memory 
and detract from the weight of his evi- 
dence. “* He was a person,” says Neale, 
in his History of the Puritans, “ of in- 
defatigable labour and industry, and an 
exile for religion in Queen Mary’s 
days ; he spent all his time abroad in 
compiling the Acts and Monuments, 
which were published first in Latin, 
and afterwards, when he returned to his 
native country, with enlargements : 
vast was the pains he took in searching 
records and collecting materials for his 
work ; and such was its esteem, that it 
was ordered to be set up in all the 
parish churches in England.” No 
books,” adds the same author, “ ever 
gave such a mortal wound to Popery as 
this.” It has been sometimes objected 
to the writings and records of Fox, that 
he displays frequently great warmth 
of temper, which leads him to speak 
in strong language, not always, it is 
asserted, consistent with truth. To this 
we have but one reply, that the bitter 
persecutions which the historian wit- 
nessed, and the indignation that must 
have been awakened within him at the 
spectacle, are adequate and natural 
reasons for strong expression; and as 
to the truth of his records, no subse- 
quent evidence has touched his testi- 
mony or impugned his veracity. Fox 
is hated by the partisans of Rome, as a 
matter of course; yet Fox is not the 
only chronicler of the cruelties of that 
system. The censorship of books, the 
Index Librorum Prohibitorum, is still in 
existence. So is thebull of Leo X., full 
of virulent and murderous anathemas 
against the Reformers, beginning “ Ev- 
urge Deus,” &c. The historical fact 
concerning this pope is known to all, 
that while he proscribed the reading of 
God's word, he prescribed the perusal 
of the profanest parts of Ariosto. The 
bull in Cana Domini is read every 
Maunday Thursday at Rome. The 
following words are in the oath taken 
by Dr. Murray of Dublin, and every 
bishop of the Church of Rome:— 
“ Hereticos (non haresim), schismaticos, 
et rebelles eidem domino nostro, scilicet 
Papa, vel successoribus predictis pro- 
posse persequar et impugnabo.” Do- 
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minus Dens is lying on our table, with 
a dedication to the Most Rev. Dr. Mur- 
ray, with the dnprimatur of the same 
archbishop, and with the living and the 
dead illustrations of the practical nature 
of Dens’ lessons in the parsonages and 
in the graves of the Protestant clergy. 
But we must reserve a few seasonable 
remarks on this head, till some more of 
the martyrologist’s narratives make their 
appearance. In the meantime, it looks 
like the doing of Him who precipitates 
the wicked into their own pit, that just 
after Dens had been dragged to light, 
instigating to murder and proscription, 
under the archiepiscopal, episcopal, 
and clerical seals of the Irish portion 
of the Church of Rome, honest Fox 
should just peep out of his retreat to 
confronthim. Could we conceive these 
two leading men,— leading in their re- 
spective walks,— to meet together and 
interchange a few words, the conversa- 
tion might be in this way : — 

Dens. Good morning, Master Fox; 
you and Lhave met in remarkable times. 

Fox. Very remarkable ; you want a 
register-general for your exploits in 
Ireland, I presume. 

Dens. A \iberal age this, else you 
would not be suffered to run at large. 
I merely hint, e¢ verbum sat sapienti, 
if Lord John Russell, or Melbourne, 
or O'Connell, or Murray, catch you 
by the hip, they will feed fat the ancient 
grudge they bear you. 

‘ox. Ay, and so there are Pro- 
testants that disbelieve me, or profess 
todo so. It used not to be so with all 
the Russells; but I understand you 
have been busy in Ireland, and that 
your orders are in that island executed 
with amazing alacrity ; and here I am 
to register the doings of the 19th cen- 
tury, as I have honestly done those of 
its predecessors. 

lens. It is this register of yours that 
we deprecate. We want to work ina 
quiet way, leaving no gravestones and 
epitaphs for our victims, but such as 
have appended the infallible permissu 
superiorum from Rome. My anathema 
on all the Seeleys, the vile resurrection- 
ists that they are. 

Fox. You need not fear truth, Master 
Dens. 

Dens. Truth! we stuck her in the 
index long ago. We all detest her, 
as much as O’Sullivan or M‘Ghee. 

Fox. Liberty of the press? 

Dens. We speak as you speak on 
that head ; but we mean differently, 
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Fox. The march of intellect ? 

Dens. We mean by that the march 
of Popery. 

Fox. The majesty of the people? 

Dens. We mean by that doing what 
T bid Dr. Murray — what he bids the 
priests — what they bid the people. 

Fox, The 19th century ? 

Dens. You cannot have read Lord 
John’s last, wherein he demonstrates, 
pro virili parti, the absurdity of binding 
the 19th century by the chains of the 
17th, or any of its parents. For our 
part, we came to the conclusion in our 
Jast conclave, and at the arrangement of 
our last Ordo Dominum Dens sequentes, 
that our only hope in this same cen- 
tury, is the continuance of Melbourne 
and Co. in power. If by “ Rents,” 
O'Connell, and Justice, and National, 
we can manage to keep the “ friends of 
the people” in power for a couple of 
years, we expect then to have Ireland 
to ourselves ; and I pledge myself, quite 
in a friendly way, that if you, Master 
Fox, or any of the same genus, set foot 
on the Emerald Isle, there will be fire 
and fagot at Derrynane, resinous 
enough to add your name to the rest of 
your martyrs. Moreover, on such a 
consummation, we mean to make Ire- 
land a sort of outpost to the pope, and 
an intervening semaphore, in order that 
assaults may be sustained against the 
heretics of England, and intelligence of 
our success transmitted to Rome. 

Fox, Would you burn Dr, Whately ? 

Dens. When we have done with 
him. 

Fox. Would you injure after this the 
Whigs, that helped you to ascendency ? 

Dens. Crush them, like reptiles, by 
St. Mary, and all the saints ! 

Fox. What would you do with Arch- 
deacon Magee, Dr. Cook, Robert 
M‘Ghee, and O'Sullivan? 

Dens. Read my treatise De Virtuti- 
bus. 

Fox. Would you favour O’Connell ? 

Dens. Canonise him ! embalm him ! 
assign a day for him in the Missal, 
provided he continue an obedient boy 
to the Church. 

Fox. What would you propose for 
the editor of the Times? 

Dens. Turn to the biography of 
Huss; read Dr. M‘Crie’s account of 
the Inquisition; burn his leaders; 
quarter the editor. Oh, for his head 
between my grinders ! 

Fox. The Standard—the Herald? 

Dens. Turn, or burn. 
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Fox. The Chronicle — the Globe, 
and the rest of the Rads ? 

Dens. Make them wrapping-paper 
for popes’ bulls, or wadding, or fuel for 
burning heretics,— thanks to their ho- 
nours. 

Fox, Seeley’s shop? 

Dens. We have plenty of Guy Fawkes’ 
in Ireland. 

Fox. His majesty the king, God bless 
him? 

Dens. Winds, and waves, and birds, 
have ears: we have dethroned heretical 
kings before now. 

Fox. Summary work, Domine Dens; 
what would you do with Fraser’s Oliver 
Yorke, Sir Morgan, and the whole 
train ? 

Dens. Order Father Prout to do 
penance for his too great freedom of 
utterance; make over the editorship to 
one or more joints of the “ Tail ;” and 
get Dr. Murray appointed to the cen- 
sorship of articles, with an additional 
salary of 1000/. per annum. 

Fox. A perfect revolution! But really, 
to be candid, I am anxious to give a 
history of the practical developement of 
your principles in Ireland, and to de- 
monstrate that I am wanted in the pre- 
sent day. Will you meet me at Fraser's 
during the sitting of the House? 

Dens. No objection to hear you, at 
least. I cannot prevent you making 
your martyrology of the 19th century 
as public as that ofthose that have gone 
before it, in the confounded age when 
the Church is chained. I may as well 
hear you, as I may be able to make a 
few suggestions. 

Fox, Your address, Mr. Dens? 

Dens. At his grace the most rev. 
Dr. Murray’s, Mountjoy Square, Dub- 
lin. 

Fox. By post, or private hand? 

Dens. Get a frank from O’Connell. 

We intend to hear Fox’s martyrology 
of the 19th century, by occupying a 
secret corner in Mr. Fraser's. We shall 
then be prepared to meet the charges 
brought against us for sanctioning the 
recollections of past and obsolete days. 
We have said, and do now assert, that 
nothing can be more seasonable than 
the re-appearance of Fox, to teach us 
what the Church of Rome has been and 
what she is, in her creeds and canons 
unrepealed and unrepented of; and 
nothing will be more demonstrative of 
the claims of the Church of Rome 
to the character, semper eadem, un- 
changed and unchangeable, than an- 
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other Fox’s martyrology of the 19th 
century. 

The second volume of this national 
production is now on our table; the 
first, which contains the preface, bio- 
graphy, &c. being postponed to a later 
period in the issue of the work. It is 
well got-up, sold at a reasonable rate, 
and worthy of the respectable and Pro- 
testant publishers under whose aus- 
pices it has appeared. Weare, naturally 
enough, anxious to see the preliminary 
dissertation by Mr. Townsend ; but pa- 
tiently await its appearance. We only 
regret that the orthography and texture 
of words and sentences have been oc- 
casionally altered and transposed. This 
injures the authenticity of this valuable 
work to a greater extent than we could 
desire. An exact reprint would have 
been more to our taste. We wish, also, 
the editor had taken the trouble to refer 
more to original writers, and less to 
mere compilers. Neither Stockdale 
nor Mosheim are sufficient authority, 
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if their referees can be had. Many 
of the original woodcuts are very 
curious, and we hope they will be 
accurately copied. The finest im- 
pressions of these, in any of the old 
editions which have come under our 
notice, are found in a folio edition, pub- 
lished in the last century, by Dr. 
Wright, and dedicated also to the king. 
We would strongly recommend the 
publishers to transmit a copy of the 
work to the library of the Royal College 
of Maynooth, to the titular archbishop 
of Dublin, and to the honourable mem- 
ber for Kilkenny. More money has 
often been wasted for worse purposes. 
It would be a return of the compliments 
of the season, Dens having been strongly 
recommended by his patron to all 
learned men. But we leave the inter- 
change in the hands of Messrs. Seeley on 
the one side, and Mr. Coyne on the 
other, as publishers alone are likely to 
be best acquainted with the courtesies 
of the craft. 


BLUE FRIAR PLEASANTRIES. 
No. I.—A Scene rn TicktEBRooK Cuurcu. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


«« T feel now the future in the instant.”—SnaKEsrea RF. 


Tr is well known (but the anecdote is good enough to be again repeated) that the 
attempt once made to stimulate an Irishman’s ambition by a reference to posthu- 
mous fame, was met by the reply, “ Why should I do any thing for posterity ? 
Posterity never did any thing for me.” 

The Blue Friars, however, who have an equal power with Macbeth’s witches 
to look into futurity, are by no means in the Irishman’s case; for, unless they 
are much mistaken, they clearly see, as a thing already done, what posterity will 
do for them, and are duly grateful. 

Their modesty will not suffer them to transcribe all that the discriminating 
critic of the future is pleased to say in their eulogy; but they are amused with 
his speculations as to the origin and nature of the brotherhood, and as to the who 
and what of the blue brothers individually. 

The B. F.'s, therefore, saying nothing themselves on these heads, are content 
to let posterity speak for them; and, accordingly, posterity thus speaks :— 


“ Researches concerning the Monastic Orders of Great Britain, from the earliest 
times until the final extinction of the celebrated Order of Blue Friars, in the 
nineteenth century. Dated 2836.” 


(Extracts from pages 406, 410, and 411.) 


* About this time—one thousand years back— we first hear of that order of 
wisdom, wit, and good fellowship, whose members were the authors of those 
volumes of pleasantrie, which are among the most yal— ° * 

b a * * # * 


. . . . times, ancient or modern,” 
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The foregoing hiatus supplies the place of pages 407, 8, and 9, which are 
replete with commendations not to be hoped for from contemporary critics. The 
antiquarian thus proceeds :— ; 

“ The origin of the Blue Order is involved in obscurity ; though writers have 
been found determinate in the belief that it was forest-born with Robin Hood and 
his merry men. The reader will instantly see an objection to this in the fact of 
Robin’s having been a green—and not a blue— man ; but even this discrepancy 
is met with an explanation by Professor Grubdust, whose hypothesis chiefly rests 
on what he imagines to be a true decipherment of the monastic seal, still fortu- 

nately preserved to us, and a copy of 
which is here adjoined. 

It is said that the letters W. H.I.N. 
form a decided word ; and, certainly, 
there is such a word, exactly so spelt, 
and put down in the dictionary as a 
noun-substantive, signifying furze, 
shrub, prickly-bush. Professor Grub- 
dust thence deduces his conclusion 
that the brethren frequented heaths, 
commons, or woods ; that they were 
originally huntsmen, or highwaymen, 
+ night’s foresters,” as signified by 
the ow],—merrymen by day, as typified 
by the magpie,—alternately fierce and 
funny, as shewn by the double-headed 
crest (the profiles of which relatively 

indicate the ferocity of their high-way maraudings, and the fun of their in- 
door revelries),—that the “ nos nostraque” denotes their corporate interests, 
and that the clasped hands mean nothing more than “ honour among thieves,” 
—that they were green brothers, until the dissolution of monasteries in the 
time of Harry the Eighth, after which they became blue — because they had good 
reason to look so. The professor further believes, that with the change of their 
coats they also changed the habit of their minds, and subsequently became mere 
innocent freebooters in the whims and oddities of humanity, the fruits of their 
gatherings being now before the world in their volume of “ Pleasantries.” 

Professor Mustyhead reads the seal differently, and gives it as his opinion, 
that the blue brothers have never been false to the colours which they originally 
nailed to their mast; that, although exclusive as it respects their monasticism, 
they were philanthropic in regard to the practical good which emanated therefrom ; 
and that they could alternately chatter with the magpie or philosophise with the 
owl. ‘ Then,” says he, “ look at the double-headed crest, with § cinnamon and 
ginger’ in the one face, and wisdom and water-gruel in its fellow — exemplifying 
that exact medley of jollity and asceticism which should distinguish every mortal, 
who, with good cause to be merry to-day, can yet say, with Mercutio, ‘ask for me 
to-morrow, and you'll (perhaps) find me a grave man.’” The four mysterious 
letters are translated by Mustyhead into Wisdom, Hilarity, Innocence, and 
Noodledum,—shewing how the wise, the happy, and the innocent, may consist- 
ently indulge in a few occasional freaks of fantasy not exactly appertaining to the 
philosophy of mind. Professor Threadbare supports an opinion, that W.H.1.N. 
are the initials of Will, Harry, Jack, and Nathaniel ; but with less reason than he 
might adduce in proof that they stand for Wine, Harrico, Jelly, and Nutcrackers. 
Others incline to the belief, that the four letters are the initials of the founders’ 
names ; and, certes, as they say, B. F. may signify Brothers Four as well as Blue 
Friars. But B.F. may also signify Brothers Fifty,—leaving us to conclude that 
the fraternity is of heathen origin, being descended from the fifty sons of 
/Egyptus, who got their throats cut— “all save one”—by marrying the 
Danaides. 

For our own parts, we incline to believe that they comprised a fraternity 
which associated under the patronage of “ two-headed Janus,” by whom they 
swore, as the merry Gratiano instructed them; and that they held themselves 
free to laugh at a jest, without caring a whit whether Nestor deemed it laughable 
or not; that they were in the habit of holding periodical conclaves, when, undet 
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the invigorating influence of the wassail-bowl, each brother delivered an essay on 
men, manners, and things ; and that from the collection of papers thus made, were 
subsequently selected those which we now possess under the title of 

“ BLUE FRIAR PLEASANTRIES,” 

Concerning the individuals who comprised the fraternity, we know little more 
than is to be gathered from the signatures of those whose contributions have been 
published to the world. These are observed to be as follow :—Herricke (the 
cardinal), Tuck (the prior), Locke (sub-prior), Bacon, Somno, Prism, Glastonbury, 
and Roger (sacristan). Of these, Tuck, Locke, Roger, and Bacon are, on two 
occasions, alluded to as “ the four” distinct from the others,—leaving us to 
imagine that the fraternity at one time consisted of these only, and, at all events, 
making it certain that they were contemporaneous. 

In Locke’s poem of the “ Bridal Banquet” we have the following :— 


“« Such glist’ning eyes and habits gay 
As on this Hymeneal day 
Have sure been seen by few: 
The bravest knight and fairest dame 
Were seen to head the line; then came 
A hundred guests of honoured fame, 
And four, at last, of worthiest name,— 
God bless the Brothers Blue!” 
Again :— 

‘«« The twain are gone—my song is o’er,— 
The guests have parted—save the four: 
They entered last of all the rout — 
They'll be the last to vanish out ; 

For, ere they go, they must unthrottle 

‘The neck of many a balsam-bottle, 

And spice with many a joke their liquor, 

And sing ‘ a fico for the vicar.’ 

And if, when Sol the morn shall greet, 

They’re found not on the banquet-seat, 
With caps and noses red, 

Then look below upon the ground, 

And if they may not there be found 
’Tis like they’re gone to bed. 

And so, good night, Sir Prior Blue,— 

Roger, Bacon, Locke, adieu!” 


Whether these were the original or the surviving “ four, must be left open to 
discussion, together with a variety of other indications which may be gathered 
from a careful perusal of the B.F. Miscellany. It is, however, clearly ascer- 
tained, that at one happy period of the monastery’s existence the celebrated Charles 
Mathews (who stood alone in the comic department of the drama) was its most 
distinguished member. This fact is expressly recorded in a sketch of the last 
days of the Hogarthian actor, penned by one of his Blue Brothers, and first 
issued to the world by James Fraser, of well-beloved memory, under the title of 
‘My Acquaintance with the late Charles Mathews.’* His actual name not 
appearing among the autograph signatures, leaves us to presume that the brethren, 
on their admission into blue orders, were invested with certain cognominations 
independent of those given to them by their godfathers and godmothers; nor is 
it improbable that ‘ Brother Prism’ was no other than the monastic appellation 
of the prismatic minded Mathews, through whom, as an optical medium, the 
world saw itself in all its multiformity.” 


_ We are content to let the foregoing stand as it is. There is “ no offence in 
it,” at least. Perhaps our contemporary readers will regard it as “much ado 
about nothing ;” nor will we hazard the chance of making that “‘ much” more, 


From our Cerulean Cell, this 15th January, 1837. LOCKE. 
li 


* See No. 75. March, 1836. 
VOL, XV, NO, EXXXVI, 
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A SCENE IN TICKLEBROOK CHURCH. 


“ Bottom. I have an exposition of sleep come upon me.” 


Dvurrinc a short tour in the month of 
July 1830, I became weather-bound 
one Saturday afternoon in the plea- 
sant little village of Ticklebrook, and 
was compelled to throw myself for a day 
or two on the tender mercies of mine 
host of the Pig and Blunderbuss. It 
was desperately hot—the sky “ pall’d 
in the dunnest smoke of hell”—the 
barometer and thermometer at variance, 
and on the most “ distant terms ”—the 
result of the whole being a thunder- 
shower, which might have passed mus- 
ter with Noah for a sucking deluge ; 
on the termination of which I was glad 
to escape from that catacomb of spit- 
toons, saw-dust, and defunct bakky 
pipes, ycleped by courtesy “ the best 
parlour,” to the more satisfactory at- 
mosphere of the neighbouring church- 
yard. The only visible tenant of this 
place, besides myself, was a huge he- 
goat, who appeared to be nuzzling 
among the tombs, as if endeavouring 
to awake to companionship the ghost 
of some departed bachelor of the 
* anti-Malthusian club ;” when, per- 
ceiving me, and fancying, perhaps, 
that I might be the said Malthus, or 
Miss Martineau in unwhisperables, 
he approached with such indubitable 
symptoms of hostility, that I was un- 
der the necessity of rebutting his at- 
tacks with the butt end of my horse- 
whip. The exterior of the church wore 
a character of antiquity, which bespoke 
my curiosity for a further investigation ; 
but, from the height of the windows on 
one side, and the dirty opacity of the 
glass on the other, I was obliged to 
defer the internal survey until the 
morrow. Qn returning to the parlour 
of “* mine inn,” “ taking his ease” in 
the chair which I had recently vacated, 
was a respectably dressed, unctuous 
little personage, whose latitude and 
longitude presented the same relative 
proportions as those usually bestowed 
on a collar of brawn—the resem- 
blance thereunto being still further 
maintained in the mottled lustre of 
his visage. This worthy lay coiled up, 
like a hedgehog, in the extreme re- 
cesses of the capacious chair, and 
proclaimed triumphantly through his 
nasal trumpet the victory he had 
achieved over the cares of this world. 
Being somewhat tired myself, I left 


Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


him to the society of Morpheus and 
his empty rummer, and soon tumbled 
into bed, to the mutual annoyance of 
myself and a prolific colony of fleas, 
whose claim to the title of “ indus- 
trious’’ was amply established on va- 
rious parts of my body corporate dur- 
ing the night. Having taken summary 
vengeance on some score or so of these 


fleabottomists, I descended to break fast 


to the tune of the matin chimes ; and 
in due time repaired to the church, 
where accommodation was proffered 
me by a well-to-do looking family, 
evidently of some note in the village, 
from the spacious seat in baize and 
brass bedight, and the stalwart build of 
their prayer-books. Almost ina line with 
my locale, on the opposite side of the 
aisle, was a large aristocratic-looking 
pew, unoccupied, save by sundry scar- 
let cushions of estimable plumpness, 
and corner pillows to match, right 
portly in dimension. The service had 
proceeded to the end of the first lesson, 
and I was speculating with myself to 
what magnate of the land this luxu- 
rious chapel of ease might appertain, 
when a bustle in the aisle immediately 
leading to it interrupted my cogitations, 
and, lo! 


«* Like some infernal demon sent, 
Red from his penal element, 
To plague and to pollute the air” — 


or, rather, like a twelve-inch globe, in 
“ flame-coloured taffeta ”— appeared 
the burnished frontispiece of the very 
worthy whom I left snoring on the 
previous evening in the parlour of the 
Pig and Blunderbuss. That he was a 
* stranger,” was evident from the in- 
quiring glances he shot off in quest of 
a seat; yet nobody “ took him in,” 
Either the pews in his immediate vici- 
nity were already occupied, or the 
proprietors of any chance vacancies 
manifested no great alacrity in seek- 
ing a nearer contact with this little 
ignis fatuus. In this dilemma his eye 
at length lighted on the gorgeous 
vacuum before-mentioned ; and, enter- 
taining, with Dame Nature, a charit- 
able abhorrence for such a state, he 
made for the open door, and without 
more ado trundled his poggy periphery 
into the snuggest corner of the pew, 
and appropriated a brace of the well- 
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stuffed pillows for the especial solace 
of his dorsal extremities. Here he 
nestled like a mouse in a meal-tub, 
and, if I mistake not, slept, until 
aroused by the pulmonary efforts of 
the choir and congregation in giving 
due effect to the old 100th Psalm. 
However, at the singing he stood up, 
and, moreover, paid decorous observ- 
ance to the established ritual during 
the communion service, and the suc- 
ceeding psalm. But scarcely had the 
latter * tumult dwindled to a calm,” 
ere his loins were again consigued to 
the soothing embraces of cushion and 
pillow—his hands, linked together, 
reposed in affectionate guardianship 
on his araple diaphragm —his lobster- 
like eyeballs “ paled their ineffectual 
fires” —the lids flickered like an ex- 
piring rushlight—and he gradually 
merged into a state of total oblivion, 
with the startling text, “ Awake, thou 
that sleepest !” for his lullaby. In 
spite of the zeal and eloquence of the 
preacher, which were of no common 
order, | could not prevent my attention 
ever and anon swerving from the sub- 
ject of the discourse to the insensate 
lump of mortality in the opposite pew ; 
more especially as the recollection of 
his last night’s nasal powers begat a 
nervous apprehension lest a similar 
performance should subject his present 
untimely eclipse to a public rebuke 
from the pulpit. My anxiety, however, 
on this head, was speedily diverted to 
an object which threatened an inter- 
ruption of more formidable character. 
In consequence of the excessive heat 
of the weather, some of the doors of 
the church were necessarily left open 
during the service. Now, whether it 
was that he only meditated a retreat 
from the fervour of the noonday sun, 
or that he was compelled to seek the 
shelter of the sacred edifice from the 
wanton annoyances of certain profane 
loiterers in the churchyard, I know not; 
but certain it is that my bearded enemy 
of the previous evening, the he-goat 
before noticed, made his appearance 
in the porch, immediately within my 
ken; and after executing a prefatory 
pas seul, not strictly of the Taglioni 
school, he gradually insinuated himself 
through the aisle, until he came directly 
Opposite the open pew occupied by the 
unconscious contemner of the text. 
Here he planted himself, and deli- 
berately surveyed our sleeping hero 
with a curious attention, Naturalists, 
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learned in the domestic economy of 
these animals, assert that they are, for 
the most part, of a headstrong disposi- 
tion, and much given to warfare among 
themselves ; and, moreover, that their 
signal for battle is invariably conveyed 
by three nods of the head. How far 
this is worthy of credit, I am unable 
to verify beyond the instance now nar- 
rating. Howbeit, the immediate object 
of the goat’s contemplation had by this 
time taken a far journey into “ the 
Land of Nod,” and soon acknowledged 
the attention of the animal by a bow of 
lolloping profundity. Billy, as if per- 
ceiving some indefinite symptoms of 
capricornity about him, answered it 
with a short nod of defiance ; a second 
declension of the head met with a si- 
milar response ; and the third dip had 
scarcely reached zero ere the challenge 
was accepted by the goat, who, lower- 
ing his horns, rushed full butt through 
the doorway, and pitched into his sup- 
posed antagonist in a style which would 
not have disgraced the palmiest days 
of Cribb or Game Chicken. In a few 
moments after ‘* the collision,’ the 
church was in an universal uproar. 
The seat-door was closed on the com- 
batants; and our hero, thus uncere- 
moniously recalled to his senses, and a 
half consciousness of the scene of his 
delinquency, verily believed himself 
delivered over as a prey to the arch- 
fiend in person. In the extremity of 
his fear he seized one of the pillows, 
which he brandished as a shield, and 
the which at the next onset became 
fixed on the horns of the enemy. In 
this state, an energetic kick deposited 
the latter in the opposite corner of the 
pew, where our little man pelted him 
with prayer-books, bibles, pillows, 
hymn-books, bassocks, and every other 
extempore piece of ammunition within 
his reach. After which, in a paroxysm 
of bewilderment, he scrambled into and 
over some half score of seats and pews 
with the agility of a chimpanzee, 
bolted like a blazing meteor through 
the nearest doorway, and finally ef- 
fected a lodgment in his bed-room, at 
the Pig and Blunderbuss, in a state 
little short of insanity. 

On my return to the inn, some two 
hours after this extraordinary exhibition, 
I demanded from the waiter what had 
become of the gentleman who had 
played so conspicuous a part in it, 
and learned that he had not yet left 
his apartment. Considering the state 
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of excitement in which he must have 
entered it, this seemed to me somewhat 
odd ; and I could not help entertaining 
vague conjectures that a sense ofshame, 
consequent on his recent exposé, had 
driven him to commit some act of de- 
speration on his own person. However, 
as I had no right to meddle with the 
affairs ofa perfect stranger, I suppressed 
my suspicions, and paid my respects to 
a rump steak and magnum of port, with 
the orthodox zeal of a true Blue Friar. 
At length, as the evening closed in, 
and I sat ruminating on the past oc- 
currences of the day, my former anxie- 
ties returned ; and, learning from the 
waiter that the gentleman was s¢i// in 
his bed-room, and had not yet ordered 
dinner, I ventured to suggest to that 
functionary the propriety of ascertain- 
ing the real state of the case by 2 per- 
sonal application at the door of the 
said dormitory. In this expedition I 
offered to bear him company, and be 
alone responsible for thus violating the 
privacy of the recluse. I might have 
spared myself this latter work of super- 
erogation ; for no sooner had we reached 
the chamber, and the ear of my com- 
panion approached the key-hole, than 
the listening contraction of his face 
dilated to a most expansive self-lau- 
datory grin, as he exclaimed, “ I’m 
blowed if I didn't think so—he’s at it 
again, snoring away like a bass-viol. 
I neverd see no sich a varmint for sleep- 
ing as that ere chap inall my born days. 
Blest if I don’t think he’d sleep in a 
belfry all through the king’s birth-day ! 
But here comes master—he’ll tell ye 
all about the gentleman.” 

From the landlord I gathered, that 
the party in question had arrived by 
the London coach some few days be- 
fore ; and, after taking a hasty dinner, 
retired to bed, desiring to be called at 
eight o’clock the next morning: that 
at the hour appointed, to the repeated 
vociferations of the waiter, “ ’Tis past 
eight, zur,” accompanied by a furious 
cannonading on the door-panel, no sort 
of notice was vouchsafed by the in- 
mate : that a forcible entry was therefore 
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deemed expedient, when, to the con- 
sternation of the assembled besiegers, 
our little hero was discovered seated at 
the foot of the bed, bolt upright, dead 
asleep, and in full snore, his left arm 
embracing one of the pillars with most 
amatory zeal. In this situation he 
must evidently have remained through 
the night, his candle being quite burned 
out, and the operation of undressing 
having proceeded no further than the 
doffing of coat and waistcoat, and one 
boot and stocking — the boot-jack be- 
ing still attached to the heel of the 
other foot. The single “ Hollands 
bottom” recorded against him in the 
bar-book, quashed the rising suspicion 
of intoxication as the cause of his out- 
rageous nap ; although this might rea- 
sonably have been entertained from the 
cool manner of his informing the waiter, 
who awoke him after no very gentle 
fashion, that “* he thought he would 
have his fea now, and go to bed, as he 
felt somewhat tired from his journey.” 
At length, however, conviction of the 
real state of affairs stared him in the 
face, and he stammered out some in- 
coherent apologies for his apparently 
extraordinary conduct—that it had 
been an infirmity with him since his 
birth —and he was constantly being 
betrayed by it into the most awkward 
situations. This was all the landlord 
knew of him; but, connected as it was 
with his luckless contretemps in the 
church, it begat an interest about him, 
which determined me on taking the 
earliest opportunity of making his ac- 
quaintance, and ascertaining a little 
more of his history. On descending 
to my breakfast the next morning, | 
discovered, to my mortification, that 
he had contrived to get the start of me, 
and was off again by the London coach, 
—a ticket, which had escaped from his 
carpet-bag, being the only clue to the 
mysteries of the ‘ local habitation and 
the name” of this scion of the *‘ Seven 
Sound Sleepers ;” and which afforded 
the satisfactory evidence of the said bag 
belonging to “ S. B., passenger.” 
ROGER. 
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THE DIVER. 
BALLAD. TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER, BY EGERTON WEBBE. 


* Benorp! into this boiling grave 
A golden cup I cast! 
What ho! brave hearts! is there knight or knave 
Dares plunge him now in the whirlpool vast ? 
Down the black throat the goblet’s gone — 
Whoso shall save it—it is his own.” 


Spoke the king, and from where he stood 
The goblet he swift did throw, 

From the towering crag that o’erhung the flood, 
Into the howling gulf below. 

What heart so daring? I ask again, — 

What heart so great among all my men ?” 


They heard the king — the knights, the knaves, — 
Heard ;— but with arms afold 

Mutely they glared at the rampant waves, 
And coveted not the drowning gold. 

And again the king : —“ This prize to win— 

Is there none,” he cried, “ that adventures in?” 


And still there was silence on every side ; 
When a youth from the ranks among 
Of the cowering vassals, stept in pride, 
And his mantle away and his girdle flung: 
And knights and ladies with looks amazed, 
On that youth of a noble aspect gazed. 


“~ 
- 


And as from the edge of the frowning cape 
Llis eyes o’er the deep he threw, 
Charybdis strong, from ber horrid lap, 
Flung back the waters foaming new : 
With a noise like thunder they rushing are ; 
With a noise like thunder that’s heard afar. 


And they bubble and boil, and they hiss and roar, 
As when water with fire hath met ; 
And flood over flood they plash and pour, 
’Till the broad face of heaven with foam is wet. 
And still of that tempest no end can be—~ 
For still of a sea is born a sea. 


Yet calmer awhile is the sea around : — 
"Mid the milk of those billows spent, 
Opens a gulf,— night-black, profound, 
As though to the roots of hell it went. 
And a thousand billows have left the morn, 
Down that dark foaming crater borne. 


Now, quick, ere the waters shall back be driven, 
The youth he hath mutter'd a prayer: 
Oh! a cry of amazement goes up to heaven ! — 
The whirlpool is seizing —hath seized him ! —there, 
In its terrible jaws hath it toss’d him o’er ; 
And now the brave swimmer can none see more. 


And the ocean slept to the hollow sound 
Of Charybdis’ whirling bell : 
And from mouth to mouth the word went round, — 
“ High-hearted youth—alas, farewell !” 
And hollower still, and deeper fell, 
The sound of Charybdis’ whirling bell. 
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And were it thy crown thou threwest in, 
And saidst thou,—“ Who bringeth the crown, 
He with my crown shall my kingdom win,” — 
Unequal the prize yet to tempt me down. 
Oh! never a soul returned to tell 
That which the dark gulf hideth well. 


Many the brave ship gone to wrack, 
Drawn in that fatal tide ; 
Keel and mast flew shiver’d back, 
And nothing escap’d a grave beside. 
But hark !— wheeling nearer and nearer still, 
Like the voice of the coming storm, whistling shrill ; 


It bubbles and boils, and it hisses and roars, 
As when water with fire hath met ; 
And flood over flood it plashes and pours, 
Till the broad face of heaven with foam is wet. 
Like the sound of thunder its rushings are ; 
Like the sound of thunder that’s heard afar. 


And see! in the dark tide labouring, 
What raises itself swan-white ? 

An arm and a neck, fair glistening, — 
And seas fall back before human might. 

’Tis he! ’tis he! —and his hand is up, 

And he waveth aloft the golden cup ! 


And he breathed long, and he breathed deep, 
Aud he hailed the blessed sky : 
All hearts for him with rejoicing leap, 
All voices are greeting him with outcry ; 
Saying, “ He lives! —he hath conquered death !— 
He hath ’scaped from the brawling hell beneath !” 


He comes; glad numbers his way prepare ; 
At the feet of the king he falls: 
Kneeling presenteth the goblet there, 
And the king to his lovely daughter calls, 
Who chargeth the cup to its golden mouth. 
Then thus to the king that noble youth :— 


“ Long life to the king !— rejoice who dwell 
In the rosy light above! 
But, oh! beneath— it is terrible ; 
And the Gods have secrets man must not prove. 
What they graciously screen with terror and night— 
Oh! never of that desire a sight. 


“ Like a flash from heaven was my downward course, 
Till met by the counter tide, 
Rushing enormous from its vast source, 
Far in a cleft rock’s aching side. 
There, as a top, all helplessly, 
1 spun in the folds of a double sea. 


“* To God in my highest need I cried ; 
And straight was seen, where hung 
In the ’mid ocean, reaching wide, 
A coral reef; —thereto I clung. 
And embedded there, lo! the goblet lay, 
That else had plung’d, and plung’d, for aye. 


** For below—all round —the mountainous deep, 
Lay stretch’d in purple night ; 
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To the ear no sound —eternal sleep — 

But to the shock’d eye many a sight : — 
Salamanders, and serpents, and dragons fell, 
Bestirr’d themselves in the jaws of hell. 


“ Darkly did crawl, and obscenely twine, 
Each fish without a grace ; 
Armed roach, and the haberdine, 
And foul Zygeena’s horrid face. 
And that grim sea-wolf, the prowling shark — 
Prowl’d with his bared tusks thro’ the dark.* 


“‘ And my thoughts were of human things, as I hung 
In the depths of the ocean drear, 
The only warm-feeling breast, among 
Spectres, and monsters, and shapes of fear. 
I thought of the light and the air above, 
And of human voices, and human love. 


¢ Just then, lo! I turned, and I saw a beast 
Urging a hundred joints ; — 
Instant, with frantic dread opprest, 
Have I quitted my hold on the coral points! 
Instant am borne by the torrent away !— 
But, oh! ’tis to life, and the warm, warm day.” 


The king he heard, and much wondered he, 
And, * The goblet is thine,” he said ; — 
** And now, behold, I bequeath to thee, 
With costliest jewels fair bespread, 
This ring, —if again thou’lt the ocean range, 
And bring me report yet of sights more strange.” 


But the daughter wept, for her heart was sore, 
And thus she her pain declared : 
“ Oh, father, this terrible sport give o’er, 
The youth he hath done what none other dared ; 
And if in your breast such a passion raves, 
’Twere but fair that the knights now shame the knaves.”’ 


There seized he the goblet — that king severe — 
And into the gulf flung straight ; 
** Place me once more but that goblet here, 
And in all my court shall be none so great ; 
And thou shalt embrace for thy wife, I vow, 
Her that would plead for thee even now.” 


Then a heavenly strength seized all the soul 
Of that youth, and his eyes made dart 
Heroical fire; a glance he stole— 
Saw the dear love of that tender heart, 
Her pallid cheek, and her failing breath, — 
Saw it—and plung’d for life or death. 


Still heard is the torrent, still pours the black tide, 
And its coming in thunder is told ; 

And the eye of sweet love looketh far and wide, 
And the waters are rushing a hundred fold, 

And over and over they plash and pour; 

But the youth—he returneth never more. 


* For fishy horrors, the curious reader is requested to look at the incomparable 


catalogue raisonnée of Spenser, in the Fairy Queen, book 2, cant, xii. v. 22, 
et seq. 
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DRESS, DANDIES, FASHION, &c.* 


Ir is amusing to walk down Regent 
street in the height of the London 
season, and see the changes that each 
year produces in the costume of the 
promenaders ; to speculate on the im- 
pression the fashions of the day would 
produce on the minds of the beaux of 
a century back ; and think how insig- 
nificant the close-cropped, plain-coated, 
trousered dandies that we meet, would 
appear in the eyes of those “ trim 
gallants, full of courtship and state,” that 
figured on the stage of life in all the 
magnificence of cocked hats, flowing 
wigs, embroidered coats, ruffles, shorts, 
swords, powder, and trunk hose. 

Looking back to the reign of Charles 
I., we cannot perceive any greater 
change in our national characteristics, 
than what has taken place in the dress 
and appearance of an English gentle- 
man. Less than two centuries will 
place us in the days of Vandyke, a 
period ever considered most felicitous 
in elegance of costume ; and though it 
is our intention to deal more with later 
years, yet, it may not be amiss to 
commence with a sketch of the costume 
ofa gallant cavalier, during those times, 
and trace from thence the changes down 
to the present day. 

“It consisted,” says the History 
of British Costume, p. 284., “ of a 
doublet of silk, satin, or velvet, with 
large loose sleeves, slashed up the 
front; the collar covered by a falling 
band of the richest point lace, with 
that peculiar edging now called Van- 
dyke ; a short cloak was worn carelessly 
on one shoulder. The long breeches, 
fringed or pointed, as we have already 
mentioned, met the tops of the wide 
boots, which were, also, ruffled with 
lace or lawn. A broad leafed Flemish 
beaver hat, with a rich hat-band and 
plume of feathers, was set on one side 
the head, and a Spanish rapier, hung 
from a most magnificent baldrick or 
sword-belt, worn sashwise over the 
right shoulder. The doublet of silk 
or velvet was frequently exchanged, in 
these troublesome times, for a buff coat, 
which was richly laced, and sometimes 
embroidered with gold and silver, and 
enriched by a broad silk or satin scarf, 
tied in a large bow, either behind or 


* History of British Costume, published under the superintendence of the Society 
Knight, London. 
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over the hip, in which case, the short 
cloak was, perhaps, dispensed with — 
in some instances, the buff jerkin with- 
out sleeves was worn over the doublet. 

* * * ad * * 

“ The beard was worn very peaked, 
with small upturned moustaches ; the 
hair long in the neck, and sometimes, 
it should seem, powdered.” 

With Charles II. commenced the 
corruption and decline of the Vandyke 
costume. The doublet was made 
exceedingly short (p 295), open in 
front, without any under waistcoat, and 
displaying a rich shirt, which bulged 
out from it over the waistband of the 
loose breeches, which, as well as the 
large full sleeves, were exceedingly 
ornamented with points and ribands. 
Beneath the knee hung long drooping 
lace ruffles, and the falling collar of 
lace, with a high-crowned hat and 
plume of feathers, still preserved some 
of its old gallant cavalier character. 
But the fashions of the court of Louis 
XIV. of France, soon found their way 
across the water to ‘ Whitehall Stairs,’ 
and the servile imitation of the courtiers 
of the Grande Monarque, gave rise to 
that absurd and detestable monstrosity, 
a periwig. His majesty, it appears, 
when a little boy, had remarkably 
beautiful hair, which hung in long 
waving curls upon his shoulders; and 
the courtiers, out of compliment to their 

oung sovereign, had heads of false 
vair made to imitate his natural locks, 
which obtained the name of peruke. 
When the king grew up, he returned 
the compliment by adopting the article 
himself; and the peruke speedily lodged 
upon the heads and shoulders of all 
the gentlemen of England, under the 
corrupted appellation of a periwig. 
* Misfortunes never come singly,’ says 
the proverb: so extraordinary a head- 
dress as the periwig demanded a dif- 
ferent covering to the high-crowned 
hat or broad-leafed Spanish sombrero. 
Down went the crown, and up went 
the brims at the sides ; a row of feathers 
was placed round it in lieu of the 
chivalric plume ; and the first approach 
was made to the cocked hats of the 
eighteenth century.” 

About the middle of the seventeenth 
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century, petticoat breeches and long 
stockings, made very wide at the top, 
and fastened to the breeches by ribands, 
were introduced from France; and in 
1659, Holmes gives us the following 
description of a gentleman’s dress. “ A 
short-waisted doublet and petticoat 
breeches, the lining being lower than 
the breeches, is tied above the knees ; 
the breeches are ornamented with 
ribands up to the pocket, and half their 
breadth upon the thigh; the waistband 
is set about with ribands, and the shirt 
hanging out over them.” 

Toward the conclusion of Charles [T.’s 
reign, the doublet, or jacket, was elon- 
gated to the middle of the thigh, with 
sleeves to the elbows, terminated by 
ribands, from under which, bulged forth 
the sleeves of the shirt, ruffled and 
adorned in a similar manner. Thus 
the doublet became transformed into a 
coat; and, in an inventory of apparel 
provided for his majesty, in 1679, we 
find a complete suit of one material, 
under the present designation of “ coat, 
waistcoat, and breeches.” Neckcloths 
were worn towards the close of this 
reign. 

The reigns of William and Mary 
were productive of little change in 
costume; a variation in the adjust- 
ment of the petticoat breeches and 
stockings, which were drawn up to the 
middle of the thigh, being about the 
only one. The periwig increased, and 
we learn, that it was the fashion for 
beaux to comb them publicly, with the 
same air that a modern exquisite twirls 
his moustaches. The broad brims of 
the hats, too, began to be turned up in 
a variety of “ cocks,” as they were 
styled, and some wore feathers and 
ribands in them. In No. 319 of the 
Spectator, we find a lady complaining 
that her lover changed the form and 
style of his wig, and cock of his hat, 
so often, as to assume a new face al- 
most every day during the first month 
of their courtship; and that a beau, 
wearing a mixed feather, had lured 
away a female friend, who took him 
for an officer of the guards, but who 
proved to be an “ arrant linen-draper.” 

“ Square-cut coats (p. 311), and 
long-flapped waistcoats with pockets 
in them, the latter meeting the stock- 
ings, still drawn up over the knee so 
high as to entirely conceal the breeches, 
but gartered below it; large hanging 
cuffs and lace ruffles; the skirts of the 
coats stiffened out with wire or buck- 
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ram, from between which, passed the 
hilt of the sword, deprived of the broad 
and splendid belt in which it swung 
in the preceding reign ; blue or scarlet 
silk stockings, with gold or silverclocks ; 
lace neckcloths; square-toed short- 
quartered shoes, with high red heels and 
small buckles ; very long and formally 
curled perukes, black riding wigs, bag 
wigs, and night-cap wigs; small three- 
cornered hats, laced with gold and sil- 
ver galloon, and sometimes trimmed 
with feathers, — composed the habit of 
the noblemen and gentlemen during 
the reigns of Queen Anne and George 
the First.” 

Sir Roger de Coverley, in discours- 
ing of the changes in fashion among 
the portraits of his ancestors, points 
out one, whom he designates as “ a soft 
gentleman,” with small buttons, little 
boots, laces and slashes about his coat, 
who, he said, would sign a deed that 
passed away half his estate with his 
gloves on, and yet, would not put on 
his hat before a lady, if it were to save 
his country; and, in the forty-eighth 
number of the Spectator, we find the 
old beau describing himself as “ mount- 
ed in high-heeled shoes, with glazed 
wax leather insteps.” In the Tutler of 
June 1709, red-heeled shoes are men- 
tioned as ‘* essential parts of the habit 
belonging to the order of smart fellows ;” 
and in a postscript to an advertisement 
of Mr, Tiptoe’s dancing school, in the 
180th number, it is observed, that danc- 
ing shoes not exceeding four inches 
in height at the heel, and periwigs not 
exceeding three feet in length, were 
carried gratis in the box of the coach 
that conveyed the pupils to and fro, 
In the inventory of a fop’s effects, 
seized to defray the expenses of his in- 
terment, there were found in a large 
glass case, containing the linen and 
clothes of the deceased, two embroi- 
dered suits, a pocket perspective, « 
dozen pair of red-heeled shoes, three 
pair of red silk stockings, and an am- 
ber-headed cane. The contents of his 
“ strong box,” would lead us to infer, 
that he had expended his means in the 
most necessary articles for maintaining 
the appearance of “ his order ;” for it 
only produced five billets dour, a Bath 
shilling, a crooked sixpence, a silk gar- 
ter, a lock of hair, and three broken 
fans! 

Will Sprightly, the Brummell or 
D’Orsay of those days, mentioned the 
silver-clocked stocking, in a dissertation 
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on the mode of introducing a fashion, 
or “ striking a bold stroke,” as it was 
called. Will says, that the tailors, 
when they took measure of them, used 
to inquire, “‘ whether they would have 
a plain suit, or strike a bold stroke.” 
“ | think,” says Will, “ I may without 
vanity say, that I have struck some of 
the boldest and most successful strokes 
of any man in Great Britain. I was 
the first that struck the long pocket 
two years since; I was, likewise, the 
author of the frosted button, which, 
when I saw the town came readily into, 
being resolved to strike while the iron 
was hot, I produced, much about the 
same time, the scallop fiap, the knotted 
cravat, and made a fair push for the 
silver-clocked stocking. A few months 
after, I brought up the modish jacket, 
or the coat with loose sleeves. 1 struck 
this at first in a plain doily, but that 
failing, I struck it a second time in blue 
camblet, and repeated the stroke in 
several kinds of cloth, until at last it 
took.” 

Cherry-coloured hoods were then 
the fashion among the ladies, and Will 
threatened to astonish the town with a 
new dress, part of which was to con- 
sist of a cherry-coloured hat, in which 
he said he should speedily appear at 
White’s. He considered the cherry- 
coloured hood to be the boldest stroke 
the sex had struck, for one hundred 
years then last past. 

Fashion, during the early part of the 
eighteenth century, appears to have 
been strangely capricious, and furnish- 
ed ample material for the satirists of 
the day, who in many instances treated 
their subjects with ludicrous H.B. 
felicity. “ Country gentlemen” ap- 
pear always to have fared rather badly 
at the hands of their fashionable brethren 
of the town ; and we find them censured 
in several places for wearing red coats, 
Monmouth cocks, &c.; and there is a 
description of a “ rural squire” in the 
Tatler (No 96), who appeared in the 
Park with a carriage and behaviour 
made entirely out of his own head. 
** He was of a bulk and stature larger 
than ordinary ; had a red coat on, flung 
open to shew a gay calamanco waist- 
coat; his periwig fell in a very consi- 
derable bush upon each shoulder; his 
arms naturally swang at an unreason- 
able distance from his sides, which, with 
the advantage of a cane that he bran- 
dished in a great variety of irregular 
motions, made it unsafe for any one to 
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walk within several yards ofhim. In 
this manner, he took up the whole 
Mall, his spectators moving on each 
side of it, whilst he cocked up his hat, 
and marched directly for Westminster.” 

The ingenuity of the fashionables, 
during the eighteenth century, was 
principally engaged in altering and 
devising new cocks for their hats, and 
forms for their wig. Pigtails were in- 
troduced about the middle of it, and 
some young men wore their own hair 
profusely powdered. Lord Chesterfield’s 
celebrated letters to his son throw a good 
deal of light upon the habits and cus- 
toms of this period. In December 
1748, he writes: —“ Your dress (as 
insignificant a thing as dress is in it- 
self) is now become an object worthy 
of some attention; for I confess, I can- 
not help forming some opinion of a 
man’s sense and character from his 
dress ; and, I believe, most people do 
as well as myself. Any affectation 
whatsoever in dress implies, in my 
mind, a flaw in the understanding, 
Most of our young fellows here dis- 
play some character or other by their 
dress: some affect the tremendous, and 
wear a great and finely cocked hat, an 
enormous sword, a short waistcoat, and 
a black cravat; these I should be al- 
most tempted to swear the peace against, 
in my own defence, if I were not con- 
vinced that they are but meek asses in 
lions’ skins. Others go in brown frocks, 
leather breeches, great oaken cudgels 
in their hands, their hats uncocked, 
and their hair unpowdered ; and imi- 
tate grooms, stage-coachmen, and 
country bumpkins, so well in their out- 
sides, that I do not make the least 
doubt of their resembling them equally 
in their insides. A man of sense care- 
fully avoids any particular character in 
his dress; he is accurately clean for 
his own sake, but all the rest is for 
other people’s. He dresses, as well and 
in the same manner, as people of sense 
and fashion of the place where he is: 
if he dresses better, as he thinks —that 
is, more—than they, he is a fop; if he 
dresses worse, he is unpardonably neg- 
ligent: but, of the two, I would rather 
have a young fellow too much, than 
too little dressed; the excess on that 
side will wear off with a little age and 
reflection ; but, if he is negligent at 
twenty, he will be a sloven at forty, 
and stink at fifty years old. Dress 
yourself fine where others are fine, and 
plain where others are plain ; but take 
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care, always, that your clothes are well 
made, and fit you, for otherwise they 
will give you a very awkward air.” 

In May following, we find him writing 
thus:—‘* Mr Hearte-informs me, 
that you are clothed in sumptuous 
apparel: a young fellow should be so, 
especially abroad, where fine clothes 
are so generally the fashion. Next to 
their being fine, they should be well 
made and worn easily; for a man is 
only the less genteel for a fine coat, if, 
in wearing it, he shews a regard for it, 
and is not as easy in it as if it were a 
plain one.” 

We subsequently find his lordship 
saying, that, ** at his age, he does not 
wear feathers and red heels, but takes 
care to have his clothes well made, his 
wig well combed and powdered, his 
linen and person extremely clean.” 

A large broad-brimmed hat, called a 
“ kerenhuller,” imported from Ger- 
many, distinguished the commencement 
of the reign of George III. ‘ Some,” 
it is said, “ had their hats open before 
like a church-spout, or the scales they 
weigh flour in; some wore them rather 
sharper, like the nose of a greyhound ; 
while others wore them with corners, 
which came over their foreheads, in a 
direct line pointing into the air.” 

The turfites of those days had a 
peculiar hat, edged with gold binding, 
as may be seen in any of the old paint- 
ings by Stubbs, Gilpin, and others. 
Flareit’s letter in the Connoisseur, Nov. 
7, 1754, about Newmarket, says, “ I 
cannot help teliing you, that I was 
dressed in my blue riding frock with 
plate buttons, with a leather belt round 
my waist, my jemmy turn-down boots 
made by Tull, my brown scratch bob, 
and my hat with the narrow silver lace, 
cocked in the true sporting taste.” 
This is pretty much the dress now 
worn by grooms. In 1770, says the 
author of the History of British Costume, 
“the Nivernois hat was the rage. It 
was exceedingly small, and the flaps 
fastened up to the shallow crown, which 
was seen above them, by hooks and eyes. 
The corner worn in front was of the 
old spout or shovel shape, and stiffened 
out by a wire. Gold-laced hats were 
again general in 75; and, in 78, were 
adopted by many, to give them a 
military and distinguished air, and to 
escape the press-gangs that were re- 
markably busy that year.” 

Cocked hats went down with the 
French Revulution, though we are un- 
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able to trace the derivation of the round 
ones of the present day, that succeeded 
them. The old three-cornered hat was 
nicknamed “ an Egham, Staines, and 
Windsor,” from the triangular direc- 
tion-post to those places, which it was 
said.to resemble. The facetious author 
of Geoffrey Gambado makes his hero 
lament their disappearance ; for he says, 
“ besides the dignity a cocked hat 
gave to the most unhappy countenance, 
it was wonderfully useful to eques- 
trians: for if in windy weather the 
wearer is blinded, in*rainy he is de- 
luged, with a round one; whereas one 
properly cocked, retains the water un- 
til he arrives at his baiting-place, and 
keeps the head (which riding might 
have heated) agreeably cool; having 
much the same effect on it that a pan 
of water has upon a_flower-pot.” 
Wigs vanished with the eighteenth 
century, and are falling into disuse, 
even among the judges when off the 
bench. When the full-bottomed ones 
were abolished for general use in courts 
of justice, an old author declared, that 
the laws were degraded, attributing 
the increase of thievery to it, and in- 
sisted that ten men were hung for 
every inch curtailed in the judge’s wig. 
The transition from the courtly dress 
of former times to the unpretending 
costume of the present day, was rapid 
in the extreme: so much so, indeed, 
that the owners of the former had not 
time to wear out their clothes ; and at 
every fancy dress ball, there are abund- 
ance of young old belles and beaux, 
supplied with the proper costume from 
the wardrobes of their parents or im- 
mediate ancestors. 

But we must retrograde a little, in 
order to notice the important period 
in the fashionable world, when his late 
majesty shone forth as Prince of Wales. 
It was about 1780, when he commenced 
on a scale of magnificence that we 
never hope to see again. Whatever 
his late majesty did, was little short of 
wholesale: whether his fancy Jed him 
to patronise the arts or architecture, 
the turf, jewels, plate, equipage, dress, 
or what not, he did it upon the most 
extensive scale. The 30,000/. a-year, 
appropriated for personal expenses, 
soon proved insufficient; and twice in 
twelve years, lie broke up his establish- 
ment, and disposed of his horses, car- 
riages, &c. On the first occasion, 
twenty grooms paraded his race-horses 
through the streets up to Tattersall’s, 
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and, in 1792, he had five hundred 
horses there, of one sort and another. 
Ilis beautiful phaeton and six, the 
leaders guided by a diminutive pos- 
tilion, and the rest driven by himself, 
will still be in the recollection of some 
of our readers. 

No man could compete with his 
late majesty in the choice and arrange- 
ment of his toilette, or shew off what 
on another man would have been ab- 
solutely ugly, to so much advantage. 
Whatever he put on became him; and 
those who remember him in the hey- 
day of life remember the finest look- 
ing man, and the most polished gentle- 
man, in the world. We have him 
in our mind’s eye now, in the well- 
appointed courtly train gliding up the 
course on Ascot Heath, returning, with 
a grace so peculiarly his own, the 
welcome of his loyal subjects, as they 
pressed forward in line on either side 
to greet him, and think we hear the ac- 
clamations that rent the air, as he pre- 
sented himself at the window of the 
royal stand: — every inch a prince ! 

He was a great patron of military 
costume, and one of the latest sup- 
porters of hair-powder. It is said, that 
the Princess of Wales, shortly after 
their marriage, grievously offended him, 
by saying that he looked “ like a great 
sergeant-major with his powdered ears.” 

Sir N. W. Wraxhall, in his Post- 
humous Memoirs, describes a medal 
that was struck in 1789, to commemo- 
rate the appointment of the intended 
regency, in which his royal highness’s 
side-face appears, “ the hair dressed 
in small curls as then worn, which 
might easily be mistaken for a tie-wig 
loosely floating down his back. He 
wears,” he adds, ** a coat embroidered at 
the button-holes, a part of his star just 
appearing, with a prodigious jabot or frill 
of lace at the breast.” The morning 
costume, at that time, was a frock- 
coat, leather pantaloons, and Hessian 
boots with tassels; and it was consi- 
dered a virtue to have the pantaloons 
made so excessively tight, that the 
wearers used to be slung into them by 
pullies, and had to work their way 
down by sheer bodily exertion. A 
fine gentleman in one of Foote’s farces, 
giving orders to his tailor for a pair to 
be made in the height of the fashion, em- 
phatically observes, “ now mind, if I 
can get into them, I won't have them.” 

The Hessian boots gave way to very 
short brownish coloured tops, reaching 
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about half way up the calf of the leg. 
Leather pantaloons were still in vogue ; 
and the length of the one, and the 
shortness of the other, produced the wit- 
ticism, that the wearers paid “ double 
price for their breeches, and half price 
for their boots.” Gradually the boots 
lengthened, until, after a large inter- 
regnum for the purpose of displaying 
the pink silk stockings, they finally 
closed up in the manner they are now 
worn in the hunting field. Beau Brum- 
mell, of immortal fame, who is said to 
have fed the pampered appetites of his 
boot-tops on champaigne, introduced 
the rose coioured-ones in lieu of the old 
brown or mahogany-coloured tops. 
Nimrod, in his crack riders of England, 
published in the New Sporting Maga- 
zine, describes him stepping out of the 
Duke of Rutland’s carriage at the 
cover side, to mount his well “ groomed 
hunter ;” and in an old hunting song 
of the last century, he is thus por- 
trayed :— 

** Beau Brummell! O bless us! how 

ventures he here, 
Delighting our eyes and our noses ? 
He splashes through ditches, in kersey- 
mere breeches, 
All streaming with otto of roses.” 


Very light-coloured coats, the lighter 
the more fashionable, were the rage in 
the early part of the present century, 
and it is only within very recent times 
that the last of them has disappeared. 
The X.X. Lord Scarborough used fre- 
quently to appear in the Park in what 
was called a pepper-and-salt one, as 
did the late Mr. Brandling, M. P. for 
Northumberland. Shorts, and “ con- 
tinuations,” as long gaiters were some- 
times denominated, had a run towards 
the decline of top-boots. Knee-breeches 
had all this time been gradually falling 
into disrepute, and trousers had found 
their way into the opera. The lady- 
patronesses of Almack’s made a stand 
on behalf of their favourites, which only 
had the effect of confirming their 
sentence, and banishing them altoge- 
ther. They are now seldom seen, ex- 
cept on the persons of a few antiquated 
peers, butlers, and waiters who “ at- 
tend parties on the shortest notice.” 
Opera hats expired with shorts, or were 
degraded into the flat crush hats of the 
present day. 

Loose trousers are said to have been 
copied from the Cossacks, and Welling- 
ton, boots bespeak their author: these, 
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with frock coats, copied from the 
French, seem acclimated among us. 
The rage for trousers broke out about 
1814, when the “ crowned heads” 
paid their visit to this country, and 
were a conspicuous article in the cos- 
tume of the “ dandies” that flourished 
so vigorously about that time. Their 
dress was quite as absurd as any we 
have described, without having the re- 
deeming quality of beauty or conve- 
nience to recommend it. A dandy 
may, perhaps, be best described as a 
being who had not one article of 
clothing to fit him. Every thing was 
at variance with nature: his hat was 
so small, as to look like a ckild’s put 
on by mistake; and it was perched on 
a pyramid of hair swept round on 
either side, protruding over each ear 
in huge bushy curls. His coat was the 
most forlorn, starved-looking thing 
imaginable, for it was small, tight, and 
scrimpy; the collar was very narrow, 
and placed at the bottom of the neck, 
to shew off an immensely wide, stiffly 
starched, white cravat, which, with very 
high and equally stiff embroidered 
shirt-collars, or gills, as they were then 
called, so completely euthralled the 
wearer as to make him a prisoner for 
the rest of the day; for, once “ made 
up,” as the saying was, he could only 
obtain a side view by turning his whole 
body round. The waist of the coat 
was placed half way up his shoulders, 
the buttons being small and close to- 
gether, from whence protruded a pair 
of very long, narrow, stiff, swallow-tails, 
reaching generally below the back of 
the knee. Some increased the misery 
of their situation by wearing stays, 
and having their coats stiffly padded 
about the breast and at the sides. 
When Lady Oldtown asked Sir Henry 
Millingtown to sit down beside her, 
the worthy baronet was unable to 
comply with her request, because he 
was not on that evening made to sit 
down,—he had only his standing-up 
coat on! 

The waistcoat of a dandy was very 
short, and single-breasted, with a low 
standing up collar, and generally pad- 
ded into a pigeon breast, the prevailing 
colour being buff; the coats blue, with 
metal buttons—a fashion, by the way, 
that is just now coming round again. 
As if in derision of the scantiness of 
the upper garments, the trousers were 
most extravagantly wide, but so short 
that it appeared doubtful whether they 
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had not been meant to terminate at the 
knee; and a pair of very long Welling- 
ton boots, made so tight at the foot, that 
the boot-makers used to recommend 
the wearers to stand in a pool of water 
a few times prior to bringing them 
into regular wear, were set off by a 
pair of very high heels with clanking 
iron plates, and long ringing steel or 
brass spurs. It was, also, considered 
good breeding to be short-sighted, and 
the exquisite’s glass was in constant 
requisition. The “ getting up” of a 
dandy was a matter of moment, and, 
being thus pillorised, he was fit for 
nothing until he was released. 

This fashion, too absurd to last, 
was succeeded by one in the direct 
contrary extreme. Suddenly, all the 
swallow-tails and short waists vanished, 
and long-backed jackets reigned in 
their stead. It was no unusual sight 
to see a man enter a dining or a ball- 
room, per so close behind as to 
look as though he had been in the 
trap along with the fox that lost its 
brush. Single-breasted duck-hunters, 
generally green, brown, or olive colour, 
were the fashionable morning costume ; 
the trousers were lengthened, and 
shaped out over the foot. Summer 
trousers, at this period, were uncom- 
monly gay : broad, pink and blue stripes, 
the stripes at most respectful distances, 
were the order of the day; and large 
double-breasted rolling-collared waist- 
coats, of a wide diamond pattern, of a 
similar colour, were worn. White 
neckcloths yielded to fancy stripes, 
which gradually became “ small by 
degrees, and beautifully less,” until, 
blues, and reds, and greens, stood forth 
undisputed masters of the field. After 
striped trousers, came Russia ducks, 
bleached and unbleached; but the 
tailors, foreseeing that their neatness 
and simplicity would ensure them 
a long run, prudently introduced a 
fashion, which, while it could not pos- 
sibly last, would oblige all who fol- 
lowed it to have a new set at no 
distant period. To this end, they 
altered the position of the pockets, 
placing them on the side of the hip 
instead of at the top, and puckering 
the trousers round the waist in large 
folds, until they ‘‘ stood off” like those 
of a Dutch burgomaster. As a neces- 
sary consequence, the next step was 
the abolition of trousers’ pockets alto- 
gether (no loss to many who had 
nothing but their hands to put in them), 
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and the more comely substitution of 
tight waistbands. Few things have 
had a more successful run than the 
Scotch plaid trousers of recent times, 
unless we except the duffle or Har- 
rington frock coats, which are equally 
comfortable and popular. It has been 
said, that with a black stock, a good 
double-breasted close-buttoning frock, 
a pair of trousers, and Wellington boots, 
a man may appear well dressed with- 
out another article of clothing on his 
person. 

Dandies and fops have always been 
ephemeral productions, and the former 
are now extinct, or sobered down into 
gentlemanly well-dressed men. With- 
in the last ten years, we have had some 
stars of considerable lustre in each de- 
partment, but few survive the trial of 
three summers. Mr. Ball Hughes, or 
Mr. Hughes Ball, alias “¢ Golden Ball,” 
as he was called, may be mentioned first 
for his taste in dress, appointments, and 
equipages. The papers rang with his 
doings, and he succeeded to the seat of 
fame then lately vacated by the “ for- 
tunate youth.” Mr. Ball was a man of 
exceedingly good taste ; and, in whatever 
he did, he never lost sight of the ap- 
pearance and character of a gentleman. 
Coaching was the rage of the day; 
and those who saw his well-built dark 
chocolate -coloured coach, with the 
four white horses, and two neat grooms 
in brown liveries behind, saw that it 
was possible for a gentleman to drive 
four in hand without adopting the 
dress or manners of a_ stage-coach- 
man. Mr. Ball wasa beautiful dresser ; 
his colours were quiet— chiefly black 
and white; and he was the only man 
we ever saw that could carry off a 
white waistcoat in the morning. He 
was the introducer of the large black- 
fronted cravats, which helped to set off 
this otherwise difficult attire. It is 
said, that no man is a hero in the eyes 
of his valet. Mr. Ball was an excep- 
tion to the rule; for we heard of his 
valet declaring publicly, at a table 
d@héte on the Continent, that he was 
the handsomest man in the place, except 
his master. Mr. Ball has resided for 
some years in Paris. 

Mr. Haine was a contemporary of 
Ball Hughes, though immeasurably 
below him in point oftaste. He entered 
life with all the advantages that fortune 
could bestow, and, for a time, shared 
the polite attention of the newspapers. 
He is now remembered as the owner of 
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a dressing-case that cost 1500/., and 
the wearer of a pea-green coat in the 
spring of 1825, which he thgeatened to 
wear brown before the autumn of that 
year. This gentleman, we believe, re- 
sides at Brussels. 

Mr. Long Wellesley is, also, a man 
of excellent taste, though he rides in 
kid gloves, which Brummell used to 
say,a man should be scouted for doing. 
He was one of the first of the “ turned- 
back-wristband” gentry, and was 
rather in the Ball school, substituting 
a blue frock for a black. His taste in 
equipages is quite unexceptionable. 
Mr. Wellesley is also abroad. 

Mr. Bailey was a dandy of the but- 
terfly order: he was a patron of bright 
colours —light-blue coats, coloured silk 
cravats, fancy waistcoats—and was a 
warm supporter of nankeen trousers, 
To have seen him cantering up and 
down Rotten Row on a summer's 
evening, on his well-groomed black, 
perfuming the air as he fanned the flies 
from the noble creature with the well- 
scented cambric handkerchief, and to 
observe his gauze silk stockings, thin 
pumps, and silver buckles; or to have 
seen him lounging with folded arms 
against the door of the crush-room at 
the opera, his hair hanging in ringlets 
over his ears, with a waistcoat of pink 
or blue satin, embroidered with silver 
or gold, and all his apparel of the finest, 
gaudiest, and most expensive texture, 
a stranger would have set him down as 
the impersonation of a puppy: and 
yet, he would have been wrong, for 
Mr. Bailey was a fine manly fellow, 
and thrashed all the watchmen in Bond 
Street, single-handed, one night. Still, 
he was by far the gayest dandy that 
has been seen about London for years; 
and, when he reached the end of his 
tether, and the day of reckoning arrived, 
the tailors’ bills for cashmere trousers, 
and the mercers’, for French cambric 
shirts, excited the astonishment of the 
humble-minded jurymen who sat in 
judgment on the charges. The last 
time we saw him, he was vegetating 
on the-beach at Ostend. 

Count D’Orsay has long been raised 
to the presidency of fashion’s court, by 
general acclamation. He is a beau of 
established reputation, having arrived 
in this country with credentials from 
half the courts in Europe. We re- 
member him in Paris, the star of the 
opera, with his blooming bride, on their 
first arrival from Naples. If we recol- 
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lect right, he used to wear a full dress 
suit of rich black velvet, and his equi- 
pages and gray horses were at once 
the envy and the admiration of the 
Parisians. 

We should be doing this great 
master of the art an injustice, were we 
to class him as the follower of any 
school. His changes are so rapid, so 
numerous, aud so complete, that he 
may be said to be of “ all schools, but 
blindly wed to none.” Still, were we 
to name any particularising feature, 
we should say, his was the “ shew leg” 
school. Whether he wears the tight 
white buckskins and patent leather 
Hessian boots, or the more unassuming 
trousers, there is always an abundant 
display of the limb that excited the 
admiration of Mr. “ Penciller Willis.” 
We cannot say that we admire the cut 
of his coats, which are too broad and 
fan-tailed for our taste. Count Charles 
de Mornay, who reigned before Count 
D'Orsay, essayed to bring them into 
fashion some few years ago, but gained 
few followers; and we trust the latter 
may not be more successful. Still, 
Count D’Orsay is always beautifully 
dressed, though his versatility of talent 
in this line will prevent his leading a 
fashion, because no ohe can possibly 
follow him. We see what he has on 
to-day, but there is no saying what he 
may wear on the morrow; so his fol- 
lowers, 


“Like the hindmost chariot-wheel are 
curst, 
Still to be near, but never to be first.” 


Lords Ranelagh, Chesterfield, and 
Castlereagh, have each figured on the 
town, and each tired of the trouble of 
being very smart. Lord Poltimore has 
excellent taste, both in dress and equi- 
page. Lord Albert Conyngham, is a 
well-dressed man—-so is his brother, the 
Marquess; and Mr. Sutton promises 
well. Mr. Reynolds, commonly called 
Beau Reynolds, has as much taste in 
dress as any body; and his clothes fit 
better than most people’s. He has all 
the advantage of height and figure that 
Bailey possessed, with a soberer taste 
in his colours. Mr. Charles Jones, 
brother of the Welsh baronet of that 
name, is what is regularly called, “ well 
put on.” 

Mr. Duncombe, M.P. for Finsbury, 
is one of the best-dressed men of the 
day. He selects and matches his 
colours admirably ; there is a subdued 
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richness about every thing he puts on; 
all harmonises and are in good keeping. 
His quondam friend, Lord Edward 
Thynne, is (or was) extremely correct 
in his, costume; and Mr. Horace 
Claggett has long been celebrated for 
his taste in dress, horses, &c. 

Lord Jersey is at the head of the 
sporting school of dressers, and has 
always had a host of imitators. He 
is regarded as an authority in all 
matters relating to dress or appoint- 
ments; and the Jersey hat and Jersey 
spur are in equal repute. We believe, 
he introduced the tight-kneed order of 
trousers. The Duke of Leeds is a 
very well dressed man ; so is the Duke 
of Dorset, though of the old top-boot 
school. Col. Lea and Sir Charles 
Knightley are equally neat and firm in 
their support of that costume; nor 
must we omit to mention “ old John 
Warde,” the father of foxhunters, who, 
like Sir Roger de Coverley with his 
doublet, has worn leathers and boots 
till they have been in and out of fashion 
over and over again, and is the last 
man we know that sports ruffles instead 
of wristbands. There used to be a 
breed of swells in the city, great, fat, 
bluff, tight-dressed fellows; but we 
think they are all off the pavé at present. 

Looking at the great change that has 
taken place within the period we have 
glanced over, it must, we think, be 
admitted that, if we have gained in 
comfort and economy, we have lost in 
point of beauty, dignity, and elegance 
of costume. Moreover, the confusion 
of classes occasioned by the removal 
of the lines of demarcation in society 
that dress afforded, is productive of 
any thing but convenience, or the 
maintenance of aristocratic pretension. 
Formerly, a gentleman was known by 
his clothes; indeed, by the sumptuary 
laws, his income was almost defined 
by his dress: now, the only difference 
between a gentleman and his valet is, 
that the valet is frequently the better 
dressed man of the two. Instead of 
its being necessary for a man to dress 
in accordance with his station, a new 
rule has been introduced, which says 
that, “‘ when a man’s character is esta- 
blished, he may wear an old coat.” 
The meeting of the two gentlemen in 
the theatre, is a happy illustration of 
the confusion a similarity of dress 
occasions. Coming from different 
points, each in a great hurry, one ad- 
dressed the other with, “ Pray, are you 
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the box-keeper?”” “ No,” replied the 
other: “are you?” 

At the present day, when every man 
dresses according to his fancy, it is 
difficult to say what is the fashion; 
and the silk collars we have lately seen 
substituted for velvet, the bits of silk 
that appear on the fronts of the coats, 
the cut of the cuffs, and the turn of the 
waistcoat collar, &c., all bespeak the 
shifts tailors are put to, to devise some- 
thing to make people get new clothes 
before their old ones are worn out. 
Last spring, some bold genius of the 
craft struck an expensive sort of fancy 
button, like Will Sprightly’s frosted 
one of old; but, generally speaking, 
we should say, the young men of the 
day incline more to the Tim Dapper 
than the Will Sprightly school; they 
are more given to exhibit their fancy 
in trifles, than to surprise the town by 
striking “ bold strokes.” Thus, one is 
curious in gloves and linen; another, 
in studs and pins; a third, in shoes: 
while some delight in jewellery, and 
shine forth in rings, chains, buttons, 
and brooches; but, whatever may be 
their taste or costume, it is quite clear, 
that there may be as great puppyism 
in the plainness and simplicity of attire, 
as in the most gorgeous and pompous 
apparel. We see it every day in 
Quakers. 

Jewellery is the peculiar province 
of the ladies, and, like the language of 
flowers, is — of great expression. 
Speaking of these sort of things, an old 
writer observes, that you may know 
by the very buckles of a gentleman 
usher, what degree of friendship any 
deceased monarch maintained with the 
court to which he belongs; and trinkets 
are equally capable of denoting the 
degree of affection existing between a 
lover and his mistress. 

Considering how generally interested 
we all are in the matter of dress, it may 
not be amiss to devote a few words to 
the economy of the thing. We do not 
mean to enter into the mysteries of an 
exquisite’s toilette, nor yet to recommend 
the management of Addison’s old beau, 
who, with 90/. a year, and the ambition 
of being a man of fashion, was sorely 
put to, to bear the mortality of princes, 
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and had a new suit of black for one 
king, turned* it for a second, kept his 
chamber while it was scoured for a 
third; and who used to mark his regret 
for any potentate of small territories, 
by a new set of buttons on the iron-gray 
suit, and add a crape hat-band for a 
prince whose exploits he had admired 
in the Gazette ; nor yet the frugality of 
the two eminent men of Charles I.’s 
time, who are described as having but 
one mind, one purse, one chamber, 
and one hat: but we purpose looking 
at the question of dress in its homely 
every-day garb, as it affects the gene- 
rality of people. 

The clothes that a man really and 
truly wants, are very few; all that he 
gets beyond what are necessary, are got 
either from caprice or fashion, which, 
as Shakespeare observes, 


** Wears out more apparel than the man,” 


A man of thirty, or five-and-thirty, 
will be surprised to look at his tailor’s 
bills when he was twenty or five-a:d- 
twenty. The amount is produced by 
a too rigid adherence to what the 
tailors pronounce new, or the fashion ; 
the unlimited credit that many take; 
and the number of bad debts that ac- 
cumulate on a fashionable tailor’s books, 
which are necessarily distributed among 
those who pay. We have known many 
men remain five years on their tailors’ 
books without a dunning; though we 
think, if the law of arrest was abolished, 
tailors would be gainers instead of 
losers: for, at present, it is thought all 
right and proper to make a tailor suf- 
fer;+ and, though they are armed with a 
power in the law of arrest, all respect- 
able ones agree upon the inexpediency 
of using it. The great economy in 
dress consists in adhering to one cos- 
tume, having it well made, and of the 
best material. Dealing with a re- 
spectable, old-established house, is, 
therefore, indispensably necessary. Still, 
there is a medium between those who 
charge for a name, and the advertising 
tailors, as they are called. We have 
now before us a bill from a once-cele- 
brated Bond Street tailor, in which a 
plain black dress coat figures in the fol- 
lowing grandiloquent item :— 


* An economist of our acquaintance was in the habit of turning his trousers ; and 
one day, by mistake, the servant sent a pair to the tailor’s that had already undergone 
the operation. Complaining of the error, the tailor consoled him by saying, ‘ that 


one good turn deserved another.” 


+ ‘ Who's the sufferer?” — Tom and Jerry. 
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A superfine black cloth Coat, 
lappels sewed on, cloth 
collar, cotton sleeve-lin- 
ings, velvet hand-facings, 
embossed edges, and fine 
wove buttons.... -£.5 18 0 


The neatness with which the amount 
is made to draw upon six pounds, and 
yet to leave an impression on the mind 
that the price was about five, is good, 
and reminds us of a lady we saw cheap- 
ening a yard of riband the other day. 
The shopman asked one shilling and a 
penny, which she observed was dear ; 
“ Suppose then, marm, we say thirteen 
pence.” The lady took it. 

A plain black waistcoat is charged 
il. 11s. Gd., and a superfine dark olive 
cloth, Wellington coat, single-breasted, 
embossed edges, and fine wove buttons, 
is charged 6/. 6s., with 1/. 11s. 6d. for 
silk sleeve and skirt-linings ! 

By way of contrast, we will extract 
the cash prices set out in the Five Mi- 
nutes Advice on Gentlemen’s Dress, the 
sight of which suggested this paper. 


eeeee 


Dress Coat, any colour, best #. s. d. 

West of England cloths.. 3 5 0 
Do.do. black or blue,do.do 3 9 O 
Frock Coats, any colour, 


silk linings, do.....+066 318 O 
Do. do. black or blue do.do. 4 4 O 
Trousers, any colour, ker- 

seymere do. do. ...e-. 112 6 
Do. black or blue do...... 116 6 
Waistcoats do, ....... son O86 @O 
Great Coats, waterproofdo. 4 8 0 
Cloaks, from 3l. 3s., to cir- 

cular sizeS ......00% one 25 © 

\iding Habits, best style, 
from 51. tO ...0+ ate euchiae 618 0 


Court Dresses, &c., &c. 


Despite of what Mr. Bulwer, a man 
whose “ soul is in his clothes,” makes 
Brummel say about Stultz’s aiming at 
making gentlemen, not coats, we ques- 
tion whether any tailor in town excels 
that house in workmanship and ma- 
terials. A Stultz coat is as easy the 
first day on as the last; and they never 
fail in places, but wear out fairly and 
evenly to the end. Jackson, in Cork 
Street, and Perkins, in Argyle Street, 
are, also, excellent tailors, and a shade 
or two lower than Stultz in their prices. 
Coats made by these men will wear 
out two of inferior cloth and workman- 
ship, looking well to the last; while, 
what are termed “ cheap coats” are 
variably the dearest in the end: they 
are not good enough to wear, and too 
good to give away. As to price, we 
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should say, from comparison of various 
bills, that for four guineas and a half, 
with a twelvemonths’ credit, or 5/. per 
cent discount for ready money, a man 
ought to get as good a black dress coat 
as can be made, and a black surtout 
complete, for from five guineas and a 
half to six guineas at the utmost; with 
those made of coloured cloths, cheaper 
in proportion. The great mischief of 
tailors is, that they charge for a coat 
first, and then for the materials in the 
shape of extras. In the country, of 
course, prices are much lower; but 
there is a comfort about a well-made 
London coat that few people like to 
dispense with, after having once known 
it. Indeed, many of the London tailors 
make periodical visits into the country, 
for the purpose of “ renovating” their 
customers’ * outward men.” 

Trousers, pantaloons, and breeches, 
now exercise the talent of distinct 
artists. It is true, that all tailors pro- 
fess to furnish them ; but, if a man once 
enjoys the luxury of a pair of really 
well-made ones, he will soon allow, 
that it is not every one that can make 
them as they should be. Anderson 
and Wright, of South Audley street, 
are considered at the head of this de- 
partment, and, though their charges ap- 
pear high at the first glance, yet the 
excellence of their workmanship, and 
the lasting, we might almost say, ever- 
lasting, quality of their materials, insure 
them the continuance of a customer. 
The mention of “ unmentionables” 
reminds us of a curious example of the 
instability of fashion, evinced in this 
article of dress, within these few years. 
“ Nimrod, the historian of the chase,” 
writing of the Cheshire (Sir Harry Main- 
waring’s) hounds in 1825, observed, 
that there was one peculiarity attending 
the members of the Cheshire hunt -— 
almost all of them rode in leather 
breeches. ‘ That they are well adapted 
to the saddle and for riding long 
distances,” said he, “ no one will 
doubt ; but in all other countries, they 
are accounted dead slow in the field :” 
adding, that “ in most countries, ‘ going 
the pace’ in them, was considered an 
impossibility.” Half-a-dozen years 
after this was written, saw almost every 
man pretending to be a sportsman clad 
in them. 

Waistcoats are the indiscriminate 
productions of tailors and breeches- 
makers, and afford a wider scope for 
the display of originality, taste, and 
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eccentricily in the wearer, than any 
article of male attire. Bulwer reckons 
them the most difficult of accomplish- 
ment; an opinion to which we by no 
means subscribe, though they certainly 
exercise an influence over the rest of 
the apparel. A dashing waistcoat 
strikes the eye immediately ; a fact that 
a certain ex-joint of the tail was so well 
aware of, that whenever he intended to 
speak, he used to attire himself in one 
of such dazzling brilliancy, as to attract 
the speaker's eye the moment he rose, 
by which maneuvre he frequently 
gained possession of the house. A per- 
son thus adorned, cannot be passed over 
without due notice and observation. 

Pelham makes Brummell relate, 
how, at the age of six years, he cut his 
aunt’s best silk petticoat into a waist- 
coat. Judging from what we have 
seen in recent years, we should be in- 
clined to think, that some aunts’ shawls 
had shared a similar fate. These have 
now exploded, and been succeeded by 
all sorts, principally plaids and dark- 
grounded spotted ones in a morning, 
and beautifully embroidered silk ones 
in the evening. The ladies are now 
occupied in flowering shawls for 
themselves and waistcoats for their fa- 
vourites. Were it not for the delicate 
sentiment the tasteful blending of lilies 
and heartsease with forget-me-nots, &c. 
is capable of conveying, we should be 
almost tempted to say a word on be- 
half of our old favourite, the well-washed, 
well-starched white. 

Waistcoats are good friends to the 
tailors ; for, as the fashion is constantly 
varying, and the material generally dif- 
ficult of definition, they are enabled to 
charge a little for fashion, and a little 
for curiosity. It is no bad economy 
to get one now and then from a first- 
rate maker, and employ a country tailor 
to follow the pattern ; but most of them 
are above copying, and seem to be of 
Dr. Johnson’s opinion, that “ no man 
ever became great by imitation.” 

Still, we have had as good waistcoats 
made in the country, for 10s. or 12s., 
according to the material, as we have 
paid 30s. and 35s. for in London. 
** Our village” tailor charges us 2s. 6d. 
for making a waistcoat, let the job be 
ever so “ critical,” as he callsit. This 
is good economy ; for, independently of 
the saving, there is a good half-crown’s 
worth of amusement in watching its 
progress — no small consideration to 
men of few resources. 
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The hat is a matter of great moment, 
inasmuch as nothing alters a person’s 
appearance so much as the shape of his 
hat. Few men seem aware of this; 
and follow whatever the hatter tells 
them is the fashion, without considering 
whether it becomes them or not. There 
is no face to which some peculiarly 
shaped hat is not more becoming than 
others; and when a man has once as- 
certained what that is, he should keep 
to it regardless of the caprice of the 
day. A good hat, is the only article 
a man can wear with indifferent clothes, 
without their suffering by the contrast ; 
indeed, a new one, almost sets off an 
old coat. 

A cheap hat is sad economy ; and, 
strange as it may appear, we do not 
think it is possible to get a good one out 
of London. There are hatters in all 
large towns, who profess to sell those 
of the best London makers, whose 
names they fearlessly stamp in the 
linings, and offer them at /ess than the 
town price, leaving us to infer, that 
they live upon the loss sustained by 
the transaction. A good hat lasts a 
long time, even at rough work, and 
when too old for day work, will dress 
and new line for night wear. Nothing 
knocks one to pieces so much as hunt- 
ing in it, or carrying it into crowded 
rooms. ‘Twenty-eight shillings ready 
money, ought to get as good a hat as 
can be made. Jupp is considered 
about the top of the tree, though the 
late king used to employ Cator, in Pall 
Mall. One of the latest acts of his 
majesty’s dandy existence, was_ strik- 
ing a “ bold stroke” at Ascot Races, 
in the whitey-brown one with a broad 
riband, which afterwards graced the 
brow of the late veteran police-officer, 
Townsend. 

From the head to the foot, from the 
hat to the shoe — is a natural transition : 
and we must not conclude without 
saying a few words on behalf of the 
feet. If the hat gives the air, so the 
foot gives the finish to the man, as 
nothing sets offthe tout ensemble more, 
than a neat well-polished boot. Patent 
leather and French polish now effect 
this in a superlative degree ; and a 
monkey might literally shave himself 
by the boot of a modern exquisite. 
We think it is rather overdone, and have 
no doubt that, ere long, we shall return 
to honest “ Day and Martin.” Patent 
leather pumps were introduced at Paris, 
about the winter of 1828, by the cele- 
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brated Spanish beau Valdez. When 
not too bright, they are very excellent 
things, particularly convenient for tra- 
vellers, being always bright and ready 
for wear. The importation of boots 
and shoes from the Continent is very 
considerable; but the French leather 
cannot compete with the English. 
There is a great economy in new foot- 
ing boots, which makes them as good as 
new at two-thirds the expense. In 
London, boots are charged variously, 
from 30s. to 2/, 18s. 6d. a pair. Cloth 
boots are the most sensible introduction 
of modern times. Top boots are dif- 
ficult of accomplishment, and it requires 
great practice to make them properly. 
Bartley, in Oxford Street, is, perhaps, 
the most skilful and best maker of the 
day. A new dress boot, combining the 
patent leather pump with the silk stock- 
ing, is at present the rage, and are very 
comfortable for winter wear. 

Having now traced our subject from 
early times to the present day, and ex- 
amined it from top to toe, we will not 
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dwell longer upon a point that to some 
may appear trivial and unimportant ; 
though we confess, we incline to Lord 
Chesterfield’s opinion, that dress is a 
thing that ought not to be wholly neg- 
lected. A prepossessing appearance is 
the best introduction ; and it has been 
well observed, that few things make a 
man appear more despicable, or more 
prejudice his hearers against what he is 
going to offer, than an awkward or 
pitiful attire ; inasmuch, thathad Tully 
himself pronounced one of his orations 
with a blanket about his shoulders, 
more people would have laughed at his 
dress than have admired his eloquence. 
A man’s appearance falls within the 
censure of every one that sees him: his 
talents and learning, very few are judges 
of, 

We are no advocates for puppyism.; 
yet, sooner than see a young man 
meanly or shabbily attired, we should 
be tempted to reiterate the words of 
the old beau, “ Pray, Juck, be « fine 
gentleman ! 
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“ Wet, and what do you mean to 
make the subject of your next narra- 
live, my good madam ?” said a friendly 
critic to me the other day (and they 
can be friendly, I do assure you, not- 
withstanding nature has given each of 
them a nez retroussé, and a pair of 
boar’s tusks ; the nose uplifted for the 
purpose of scenting out faults, the teeth 
to tear their prey to pieces withal). “I 
trust,” continued my kind admonisher, 
“that you do not mean to give us any 
more poisoning stories, like your last ; 
as, really, at this season of the year, we 
have quite enough to do with our own 
melancholy climate and constitutions, 
without having inflicted on us tales of 
horror and _felo-de-se.”” 

** My dear sir,” said I, “ it would 
give me the greatest pleasure in the 
world if such tales existed not in real 
life,—if this portentous record of mine 
(shewing him my note-book) contained 
only joyous histories, and the recital 
of christening fétes, &c.; but, if I am 
to draw from life-models alone, you 
must take them as they arise. I can 
assure you, sir, your intimate friend, 
Mr. R , that able and acute re- 


viewer (and moreover, a Scotch cousin 
of mine), threatened to “ haul me over 
the coals,” if I detailed any more birth- 
stories ; his fastidious (and I think 
overstrained) delicacy of taste told 
him, he added, “ that the subject was 
altogether a revolting one, and might 
with justice be called a prurient one, 
also.” So he advised me, with the 
most friendly air in the world, to sup- 
press, or very lightly pass over, every 
thing relating to a lady’s accouchement. 

“ How am i to steer between these 
two opposing rocks, the dangers of 
which you and my Scotch relation are 
good enough to lay down in your 
charts?” said I; “ one telling me to 
avoid death, the other birth, as both of 
them are, you say, disagreeable sub- 
jects.” 

“ And what answer did you give to 
my friend R—?” said my English critic. 
**T should like, for curiosity’s sake, 
just to hear a woman's reason. They 
(that is the sex) are sure to find out 
some ingenious excuse or other for any 
thing they like to do; and sometimes 
the cunning rogues, going their own 
way to work (like Mr. Crosse, at the 
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Quantock Hills), hit upon something 
worth hearing, if it were only for its 
oddity. What did you say to Sandy ?” 

“Why I told him,” replied I, * that, 
so far from thinking a birth-story a 
revolting or a prurient subject, I con- 
sidered it as a sacred one—a holy 
mystery. That as we must all be born, 
even more certainly than we all must 
die (there being some few exceptions 
on record to the usual end of mankind), 
I never could imagine that any cir- 
cumstance connected with the first en- 
trance of our race upon the theatre of 
human life, could be uninteresting, or 
in the slightest way disgusting; and I 
even, with a good-humoured smile, 
hinted that I much feared, if a fault 
existed any where, it must be in the 
sickly state of my cousin Sandy’s own 
mind ; for,” said I, tapping his hand 
as I spoke, to soften a little the stroke 
I made at him, with a weapon from an 
authority I knew he truly revered, 
““ when we are in a morbid state of 
body, you know, my dear cousin, the 
most wholesome food becomes unpa- 
latable, and turns sour on the stomach : 
so with regard to the mind,—a healthy, 
moral constitution will not easily take 
exceptions,—‘ for to the pure all things 
are pure.’” 

“ You are as cunning as the rest of 
your sex,” cried my friendly adviser, 
the English critic, chuckling at the rap 
I had given to his friend and mine, 
Sandy R “ Well, go your own 
way,’ added he; “ wilful woman will 
ever take it, whether we like it or not; 
and if you should bring the whole host 
of our fraternity upon you, my good 
madam, remember I have warned you. 
If they choose to make mince-meat of 
you for their Christmas revels, it is no 
fault of mine; e’en write what you 
will, I, for myself singly, promise you, 
[ shall never hurt a hair of your head ; 
but, beware of the north.” 

To the north, then, like the polarised 
needle, do I turn, whether in appre- 
hension or in confiding security will be 
learned from the following fragment, — 
for such it is, more than a regular nar- 
rative,—a detached bit from a tale, 
which might be spread out into, at least, 
three volumes; but it is my duty in 
this place to condense my story as 
much as possible—to pack up a great 
deal of interesting matter into a small 
compass, as they do preserved meats 
in tin cases, for au East India voyage 
—meats that will keep well for years. 
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And I saw a case of this same provender 
that had been brought home by Capt. 
Parry, and had his voucher written 
upon it; it was as sweet and good 
then as when first packed : so, I trust, 
will be the stories of the “ Monthly 
Nurse” for many years to come. 

General Harcourt renewed to me, 
with many flattering promises, the offer 
he had made me before his lady’s 
death, of my residing in the West 
Indies with him, and continuing my 
care of his darling Lyttleton ; but this 
offer, for many reasons, I declined; 
so, at the expiration of a twelvemonth 
after Mrs. Harcourt’s death, I con- 
signed her lovely infant to the charge 
of a female relation of the general’s, 
who gladly undertook the office, from 
real regard to him, and the wish, also, 
of bettering her own straitened income. 

Why should I speak of the pain it 
gave me, when I returned to Kensing- 
ton, and looked on the vacant cot, the 
empty high chair, and the old discarded 
toys of my late little companion? Who 
can behold the smiles, or receive the 
soft embraces, of infancy, and not say 
they are the brightest and the most 
heart-touching things on earth. The 
smile of an infant seems to come di- 
rect from heaven, or from: some internal 
cause,—for it is not called forth like 
those in later life, by what we see, hear, 
or understand; and as for the caress of 
a young child—the soft pressure of its 
litle arms, the breathing freshness of 
its rosy mouth, its innocent delight, 
nay, triumph, when these lips have 
learned the way to kiss! Let all 
bachelors and ancient single ladies pass 
over the last sentence, or grace it with 
a “ Pshaw!” I retract not in the 
least; a child, beautiful, healthy, and 
good-tempered, of a year old, is a 
most delightful creature; and so was 
my sweet boy, Lyttleton Harcourt. 

“ T will not give up my pretty house 
at Kensington, however,” thought I to 
myself, looking at the last generous re- 
mittance I had received from General 
Harcourt, and making a little calcula- 
tion of my affairs ; “I will keep my‘ 
faithful Bridget here on board wages} 
when I am called out, and she can let 
part of the house for me; for I will have 
no more boarders,’’— Mrs. Fortescue 
and her amiable mother having both 
been carried out by the undertakers in 
the space of six months, and each of 
their deaths having caused me a great 
deal of suffering 
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Nothing particular occurred in the 
first family I attended after my pretty 
boy’s departure. But in the second! 
Will it not be thought a mere flight of 
fancy,—a flight out of the probable 
and the natural into the misty regions 
of wildness and romance? I cannot 
help the thoughts of others; nor is it 
my fault if circumstances in real life 
sometimes occur decked out with all 
the seeming improbabilities of the 
world of fiction. I have only to relate 
one of those “ romances of real life” 
that far exceed any thing the imagina- 
tion could of itself portray. 

I had often noticed in Kensington 
Gardens a young couple in deep 
mourning ; nor was the outward sign 
of bereavement confined to their dress 
alone, — there was a touching air of 
sadness in the countenances of both 
that interested me much. They had 
picked up an acquaintance with little 
Lyttleton and his maid; nor did | 
like them the less for the admiration 
they bestowed on the beauty, both of 
limb and feature, so eminent in my 
young favourite. Self-love is mixed, 
more or less, in all we do, or think, or 
say; so I have little doubt, were | to 
analyse the thing, that there was much 
of this alloy in the pleasure I received 
at hearing the praises of the child I had 
the exclusive care of,as it administered 
a delicious dose to my self-love,—for it 
told me, as plain as words could speak, 
“* What excellent care you have taken of 
thischild ! What capital management !” 

The young gentleman and lady who 
thus drugged my vanity, without being 
at all conscious of it, seemed to miss 
nearly as much as myself the pre- 
sence of the child, the usual companion 
of my walks in those shady gardens, 
for whom I now tried to substitute a 
book— the dead for the living volume. 
They looked uneasy, and whispered to 
each other. As [I was dressed in 
mourning, in compliment to the mother 
of Mrs. Fortescue, whom I tenderly 
loved and respected, I conjectured that 
they imagined the child was dead ; 
that some sudden convulsion had taken 
off, in his teething-age, their much- 
noticed, rosy favourite. I answered to 
their looks, which I have rather an odd 
way of doing always,— looks being to 
me quite as intelligible, sometimes more 
so, than the common forms of speech. 

* No, madam, he is not dead, thank 
God!” I said to the lady, who was 
evidently in the way soon to become a 
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mother herself; ‘‘ the dear little fellow 
is only gone to his friends in the West 
Indies, and I have lost my pretty 
playfellow ; but to tell you how | miss 
him is impossible. What would I 
give to hear that crowing laugh of his— 
to have a romp with his sturdy little 
limbs !” 

“‘ Then you are not related to that 
sweet boy!” inquired the lady; but 
she blushed at what she fancied I 
might deem an impertinence, in a 
stranger putting so leading a question. 
But, detesting all mysteries of man’s 
making, as poor trumpery attempts to 
copy the unknown workings of nature, 
who ever shrouds them in a mystic 
veil, I told her exactly how [ had been 
situated with regard to the infant,— 
that its mother had died about a week 
after its birth, and had extorted from 
me a promise to take the charge of it 
one entire year. “ That year is now 
ended,” I said, “ and I am sorry for 
it; but General Harcourt will not share 
my regret, I am sure, as he has longed 
for some time to see the child, and 
have it with him.” 

* Oh, Algernon!” said the young 
lady to her husband, “ surely this is a 
providential meeting. Could we but 
secure the kind offices of this ex- 
perienced, intelligent lady, perhaps 
there might be a chance Rm 

I was placed here rather awkwardly : 
the husband might have been of a dif- 
ferent opinion from the wife, and yet 
he might not like to say so imme- 
diately in my face; so 1 bowed, and 
resumed my walk. But it was not 
many minutes before they sought me 
out, and, telling me their name (and a 
most distinguished one it was), they 
requested me to dine with them the 
following day, as they wished to have 
a little confidential conversation with 
me. JI, of course, accepted their in- 
vitation, and put on my last new black 
silk dress ; or, rather, it was what they 
call a satin turque, trimmed with crape, 
and a white crape cap of the same pat- 
tern as those worn by Mrs. Fortescue’s 
mother (and certainly one of the most 
becoming ones I ever wore), with black 
jet ornaments of the greatest beauty. 
I am rather particular in giving the 
minutiz of these matters, as it tends, I 
think, very much to help the fancy in 
the reader, when he seeks to form a 
picture; it gives the materials to work 
with; and, after all, the reader of a 
tale does quite as much as the writer 
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of it,—his fancy — that is, the reader's 
—going on hand-in-hand with that of 
the author’s, and giving an identity and 
alto-relievo to the outlines afforded 
him. Ialways endeavour to assist this 
co-partnership as much as I can; and 
I trust the other partner will make the 
most of the job in his power. 

Mrs. Meredith was polite enough to 
send her carriage for me at five o’clock ; 
when, after half an hour's ride or so, I 
entered their elegant drawing-room, at 
Kew, where the lady received me quite 
alone. 

** Algernon will not dine with us, 
Mrs. Griffiths,” said the lady; “ but 
will return very early in the evening. 
Indeed, I persuaded him to leave us 
together for a few hours, as it will spare 
him hearing the repetition of our past 
sufferings, our present regrets, which I 
will hasten over as quickly as I possibly 
can,—for touching them makes my 
wounds bleed afresh.” 

“« But why need you, my dear ma- 
dam,” said I, “ touch upon so painful 
a subject at all? If there is any thing 
I can do to serve you, command me ; 
but it is not necessary, I should think, 
for you to lay open wounds not yet 
sufficiently healed. The skilful sur- 
geon will not suffer the rude air 
scarcely to enter, where he has a cure 
to effect upon the body ; and it is often 
as salutary to ‘ bind up the wounds of 
the broken-hearted’ from the gaze of 
the multitude. I mean not literally, 
madam,” said I, “ the word broken- 
hearted to apply to your case; but 
rather those wounds that time and reli- 
gion will, I hope, entirely cure.” 

“You are very good,” replied Mrs. 
Meredith; “ but I feel it necessary 
that you should know precisely how I 
am situated, that you may give me ad- 
vice and assistance.” —The reader must, 
however, have a help or two now (not 
an American one), in order that he 
may form a distinct idea of the lady 
who has just been speaking. 

She was a_ beautiful Italian, but 
spoke English in the purest manner ; 
there was a slight, very slight, foreign 
accent about it, but it gave only fresh 
interest to her discourse. She had the 
most charming eyes. Who can de- 
scribe those dark Italian eyes and long 
fringes? Her face was oval, and fair 
for one of her country ; her eye-brows 
black and arched. She had a look of 
the most profound melancholy, but it 
was so very lovely, that it would have 
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been a pity almost to have had it 
changed for that of joyfulness. She 
resembled a good deal, with regard to 
feature, that young, enchanting vocalist, 
Giulietta Grisi; but her countenance 
possessed, also, the sentiment, the in- 
telligence, and, when excited, the ani- 
mation of that child of genius, our dear, 
departed Malibran. I say our,— for 
here her spirit took its flight. 

Mrs. Meredith briefly told me that 
she was a Roman lady, and had first 
seen her husband, the son of an Eng- 
lish viscount, at the Chiesa di S. Sil- 
vestro, in Capite. She had been edu- 
cated in this college, the first patrician 
Catholic school at Rome, and was, of 
course, a Catholic. But the Hon. 
Algernon Meredith had soon overcome 
herown religious scruples, on account of 
his being a Protestant ; and, having no 
parents living, she had accepted his ad- 
dresses, married, and accompanied him 
to England ; but they had lived much 
abroad since that time. 

Who shall dare to say that all the 
Italian women are naturally intriguing, 
artful, and inconstant? The beautiful 
Rosalia Savelli sufficed alone to con- 
tradict so illiberal an assertion. She 
was pure, tender, impassioned, pious, 
and charitable. No wonder that her 
husband adored her, and that all his 
relations and acquaintance loved and 
respected her. She brought over with 
her, she told me, a maternal aunt, a 
Catholic as well as herself; but a vio- 
lent bigot and devotee, who passed 
nearly all her time in a small oratory 
that Mr. Meredith had with much 
kindness fitted up for her exclusive 
use. She was of a dark, melancholy 
temperament, and loved nothing on 
earth but her niece, Rosalie Meredith, 
who had a great affection for her in re- 
turn, and did all she could to get her to 
mix a little in society. But she seldom 
came into the drawing-room, except 
when Mr. Meredith was from home, as 
she disliked all Protestants ; but this 
evening her niece had prevailed on her 
to join us there after dinner, and intro- 
duced me to her, as the kind lady who 
had promised to attend her during her 
expected confinement, and she would 
reside with her a few months after- 
wards, with the hope that the fondly 
expected child might be permitted, by 
the blessed Virgin’s mediation, to re- 
main with her and her beloved Al- 
gernon longer than the little blossoms 
she had lost before, one after another. 
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I must own | did not much relish 
the company of this same Signora 
Bassano,— for her eye rested on me 
with no friendly expression, as she be- 
lieved I was a heretic, and, therefore, 
an outcast from God, and all true Ca- 
tholics. She understood very little 
English, and did not wish to learn 
more,— for she only tolerated this 
country because her niece was in it; 
but I soon found treated with contempt 
every person and thing in it, except her 
confessor, who sympathised with her in 
her horror and regrets, that so bright 
an ornament of their most holy church, 
one so rich and beautiful as Rosalia 
Savelli, should be allied to a vile Pro- 
testaut. 

It was in the presence of her aunt, 
Signora Bassano, that Mrs. Meredith 
told me that, young as she was, only 
two-and-twenty, she had already borne 
her husband four children —three boys 
and one girl; but, from their extreme 
delicacy, or her own bad management, 
in addition to a fatal accident to one 
of them, she had lost them all, one 
after another, which had left her almost 
in despair of ever keeping so great a 
blessing. She trusted, she said, that she 
might now have suffered enough to ex- 
piate her sin, if such it was, in marry- 
ing out of her own persuasion ; al- 
though she certainly confessed she had 
never been able to repent of it; for, 
even if this next hope should be 
blighted,— even if her heart should 
break in seeing another little one lie 
dead before her, like the flower of the 
night-blowing Cereus, that never lasts 
till morning,—-still, such was her love 
for her Algernon, she knew that she 
should—she must, act again as for- 
merly, and give her hand to him. 

Of course I said all I could to in- 
spire hope in the expectant mother. * I 
assured her that much of the future 
health of her infant, and, consequently, 
her chance of keeping it alive, de- 
pended on her banishing despond- 
ency from her mind. [I told her that I 
had ever been very fortunate with re- 
gard to my treatment of young child- 
ren; and I promised her I would 
watch over hers, since she wished it, 
with maternal care. 

[ concluded that the aunt, the sa- 
turnine-looking Signora, did not com- 
prehend half I uttered, for sbe still 
scowled on me with almost demoniac 
malignancy. Enveloped in a black 
hood, or mantello, she sat rocking her- 
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self on a low chair before the fire,— 
sometimes looking at her breviary, 
richly emblazoned,—sometimes mut- 
tering an Ave Maria,—and sometimes 
peering on us both from her black 
cloud, with eyes so harsh, and yet so 
piercing, that right glad was I when 
the knock of Mr. Meredith at the street- 
door sent her, with little ceremony, 
hastily to her own chamber. She 
vouchsafed me not even a bow of sa- 
lutation, as she vanished through the 
door. 

“ My aunt is growing old and in- 
firm,” said the extenuating, gentle 
niece ; *“* we never heed her manner 
here. She dislikes my excellent Al- 
gernon, and tells him so every time she 
sees him, which is but seldom,—for she 
keeps out of his way all she can. But 
he makes every allowance for the pre- 
judiced manner in which she has been 
brought up, and the influence of Father 
Jerome, who is quite as bigoted as her- 
self. We never vex her, if we can help 
it; but pay every attention in our power 
to her comfort. Algernon, except in 
allowing her to deprive himself of too 
much of my company, never thwarts 
her ; and this exception is a fault I can 
easily forgive in him.” 

I found Mr. Meredith quite equal in 
personal attractions to his lovely wife ; 
and in intellect he was far above her,— 
exceedingly well informed, accomplish- 
ed, and manly. He expressed himself 
much pleased at the arrangements we 
had made—his lady and myself— and 
also at seeing that she appeared a little 
more cheerful than she had been since 
their last infliction—the death of their 
infant Rosalia; and rejoiced at the 
hope that was reviving in her, that 
the next child might be spared to 
them. 

I entered on my engagement with 
Mrs. Meredith about a fortnight after 
this time; her husband coming himself 
to fetch me. It was much earlier than 
I expected, or the lady either,——for she 
had received, he told me, a severe 
fright—something of a spectral illusion, 
that had stood at her bedside, she said, 
during the night, and had alarmed her 
dreadfully. But, as we both knew 
that ber nerves had been dreadfully 
shattered by so many afilictions, so 
many “hopes deferred,” it did not 
astonish either of us much, that she 
should have dreamed of, or fancied, 
that she saw her deceased mother, 
clothed in white, hovering about her 
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bed. I hastened on to Kew without 
delay, and found that the fright had 
produced the worst effects—a child of 
eight months was already born. 

“ There, Mrs. Griffiths !” sighed out 
the desponding mother, “ my fears are 
verified. This beloved creature will 
follow all the rest! it has not even the 
same chances of life that they had,— 
for they had come to full maturity ; 
but this ” And she crossed her- 
self, and murmured an ejaculation to 
the Virgin. 

“I have seen many eight-months’ 
infants thrive, and grow apace, madam,” 
I said, with a cheerful voice. “ We 
shall soon get up the time; but, in- 
deed, indeed, you must encourage 
hope: if you do not, all my care—and 
it shall be exerted, believe me for this 
little innocent —cannot save him.” 

“ But I have seen my departed mo- 
ther,” whispered the lady; “ and she 
told me--but pray do not inform my 
poor Algernon—that ‘ God wanted this 
infant also.’ So I must not hold him, 
for it would be opposing my divine 
Father’s will,—that as Samuel was 
called, so had he called my blessed 
babe.” 

I could not persuade Mrs. Meredith 
from the belief that she had actually 
beheld her departed mother ; who had 
bent over her, kissed her forehead, and 
told hei of the fate of her expected off- 
spring. “I saw,” she added, “I 
marked, the peculiar mole on her 
cheek ; and though I could scarcely be 
said to breathe, from extreme affright 
——though my blood was congealed, 
and my hair erect, yet my eyes fixed 
distinctly on that mole, and I could 
not be deceived: such a one had my 
departed mother.” 

“Was Mr. Meredith in the room 
with you, madam?” I inquired ; but I 
cannot tell why I put the question : 
perhaps (but it could not be that, for I 
am not in the least superstitious), be- 
cause I felt a secret thrill of fear myself 
at the steadiness with which she per- 
sisted in assuring me that she had seen 
clearly, when wide awake, the spirit of 
her mother, and I wanted to know all 
the particulars of the scene; for we 
love the marvellous—any thing that 
savours of the unknown world, al- 
though inwardly convinced that the 
whole of spiritual appearances are but 
illusions of the senses. 

“ No,” replied the lady, “ Mr. Mere- 
dith was up late, writing some letters 
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of importance. When he came up- 
stairs, he found me inseusible ; but, 
believing me asleep, would not disturb 
me. So that, how I got through the 
night I cannot tell; for my love for 
him is so great, so disinterested, that I 
did not like to inform him that our 
fifth child is fated also. I could not 
conceal that I had seen my mother.” 

“ You must not talk of fate, my 
dear madam; if you do, you will be 
lost in a labyrinth, indeed. We know 
not what is to be our fate, or what will 
be that of this little innocent crea- 
ture, who really looks as likely to live 
as any child I ever saw in my life. 
Why, I am an eight-months’ child my- 
self, and, yet, see how portly and 
how healthy I am !” 

By slow degrees, Mrs. Meredith was 
half persuaded to think that it might 
be only the night-mare, or a dream, 
that had so alarmed her. Ter hus- 
band reasoned with her most forcibly 
on the subject, telling her the total im- 
possibility of human sense perceiving a 
disembodied spirit; that the nature of 
each was so different, that one could 
not be recognised by the other; or, 
rather, that body could not behold any 
thing immaterial. She tried to believe 
what she so much wished; and I saw 
her in her drawing-room safe and well 
about five weeks after the birth of the 
little Algernon. 

How beautiful is devotion! on wo- 
men, especially, it sits as a grace and a 
charm. “ Scepticism,” some old au- 
thor has it, ** is like a coarse sackcloth 
on the person of a female,— it deforms 
her, and conceals her native loveliness.” 
Mrs. Meredith had, perhaps, too much 
of the opposite of scepticism ; her faith 
was as soft, complying, and ductile as 
her own form, temper, and habits. Her 
love for her husband was devotion; 
her whole life was enthusiasm ; all her 
thoughts were aspirations; all her 
wishes, prayers. 

She looked so like a saint when, 
with the infant in her arms, she prayed 
to God for him, that I have recorded 
the very words of her address to Him, 
and to the Virgin, in her native lan- 
guage—the one that, of course, she uu- 
derstood the best. 

*‘ Santissimo Iddio! mai da me ab- 
bastanza ringraziato, per il favore che 
mi avete concesso nel farmi dare alla 
luce del mondo una creatura si bella! 
Quante benedizioni di misericordia 
avete fatto piovere sul mio capo, e che 
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lo non meritavo affatto. Io mi sforzero 
di educare questo mio parto con le 
vere massime di religione e con di 
sentimenti di gratitudine che professo a 
voi, mio buon Padre; ed alla Virgine 
Santa mia, e vostra madre, e spero che 
un giorno questo fiore dara frutto di 
gloria al suo Creatore.” 

And how, it will be asked, did Sig- 
nora Bassano conduct herself all this 
time! Why, better far than I ex- 
pected. She was constantly uncover- 
ing the face of her grand-nephew, and 
breathing prayers over it. She was 
even civil at times to myself, and tried 
to make me understand that, if Mr. 
Meredith would but consent that the 
babe should be christened in the Roman 
Catholic faith, she should be very hap- 
py, indeed ; and she begged me to use 
any influence I might possess over his 
mind, and use every argument I could 
muster, to persuade him, that the rea- 
son why he had been deprived of his 
other infants was, * because he persisted 
in alienating those young blossoms from 
the true faith, the root of eternal life, 
and the religion of their ancestors ;” 
forgetting that his own forefathers were 
of a contrary sect, and that children le- 
gally belong to their father. 

I one day ventured to ask Mrs. 
Meredith, as we were sitting in her 
aunt’s oratory, and she with us, as well 
as the sleeping infant, who was lying 
on a pillow snug and warm, “ What 
particular disease had robbed her of 
her three other little ones?” and this 
I did, not to awaken painful recol- 
lections in her bosom, but the rather 
that I might guard the present child, if 
possible, from any constitutional ten- 
dency to particular complaint, if any 
existed, or any particular food that 
might be injurious to it. 

To my astonishment, Signora Bas- 
sano burst out into so violent a fit of 
passion, when she understood the na- 
ture of my question, that for the first 
time I began to think she was insane. 
She called me the most injurious 
names, for my curiosa timpertinente, as 
she was pleased to call my question ; 
and her fury was so excessive, that I 
thought she would have struck me,— 
for she shook her hands with extreme 
violence in my face, whilst her own 
was perfectly convulsed. 

Iler amiable niece immediately rose, 
and taking the hand of the Signora, 
gently led her to the foot of the large 
wory crucifix placed near the oriel 
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window in the room. She pointed 
with the other hand to the Saviour 
there sculptured, in his dying agonies. 
She softly whispered, as she sunk upon 
her knees before it,—‘ Mio Dio! 


fate che essa vi possa imitare!” It had 


the desired effect ; the rigid features 
of her aunt relaxed ; she prostrated her- 
self also before the crucifix; and I 
left them at their devotions. 

Long did I ponder upon this scene. 
I thought of it in twenty different 
ways; but they all ended in one of the 
following two: that either Signora 
Bassano was absolutely mad, or that 
she had perpetrated some fearful crime, 
which made her apprehensive of the 
slightest inquiry into the past events of 
her family ; nervously anxious that no 
one should dare lift the veil that Time 
ever throws over the days and the cir- 
cumstances that are gone,— thickening 
the fibres of this shroud as the years 
roll away, until they, and all that 
passed in them, are totally lost in ob- 
scurity. It is the nature of the human 
mind to forget, allhough some are more 
tenacious of remembrances than others. 
Were it not for History (who, certainly, 
is not the child of Nature), what should 
we know of the past? 

When Mrs. Meredith joined me 
soon after, in her dressing-room, she 
sought to excuse the violence of her 
** poor aunt,” by telling me she was 
often so, and that she knew not what 
to think of her, as her fits of passion 
were now more frequent and more 
violent than formerly. ‘ But she has 
an antidote near her, I trust, Mrs. 
Griffiths,” she added, crossing herself, 
“which will never fail to calm her. If 
it were only this one instance that we 
have just witnessed of the efficacy that 
religion has over the hearts and passions 
of us poor human beings, it would be 
fully proved. If my poor aunt had 
not ‘her little sanctuary, and her cruci- 
fix, she would, [ scruple not to own it, 
be insane.” 

“ But I trust you, madam, do not 
think impertinent curiosity prompted 
the question I just now put to you,” 
said [. “ Believe me, I only wished 
to be on my guard against any mis- 
chief that might be working secretly 
within this dear little innocent — any 
‘worm in the bud,’ that I might be 
happy enough to eradicate.” 

“You have seen no symptom, no 
dreadful sign, about my precious babe, 
have you, Mrs. Griffiths!” exclaimed 
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the young mother, almost as much ex- 
cited as the signora, though in a far 
different manner of expression. I as- 
sured her that I had never seen a more 
healthy infant in every particular; and 
asked her what sign or symptom she 
meant? or whether it was a foreign 
idiom alone that made her use the word 
sign? 

“ No; I use it most advisedly,” 
answered Mrs. Meredith. ‘“ ‘Three of 
my pretty babes exhibited marks on 
the throat and breast, some few days 
previous to their death; my little girl 
was (but I believe I told you before) 
overlain by a heedless nurse.” 

“ What did your medical attendant 
say to these marks you describe?” | 
inquired anxiously. ‘ Did he state, 
madam, the cause of the disease ?” 
She told me that their confessor, Father 
Jerome, who was also well skilled in 
medicine, a thing very common in 
Italy, had always attended her children 
when ill; and he had assured them 
these spots were features of a malig- 
nant fever, something of the typhus 
kind. “ But should these fearful signs 
again appear,” she said, “ Mr. Mere- 
dith would insist on calling in the 
best advice in London, as he was not 
perfectly satisfied with the treatment of 
Father Jerome. But we happened to 
be on the Continent every time that 
we lost our three boys; so we thought 
one foreign physician quite as good as 
another, especially as Jerome was 
thought a great deal of at Rome.” 

“ Were you in England, then, ma- 
dam, when you lost your little girl?” I 
asked ; but could assign no reason for 
my questions; I had no precise one 
that 1 can even now detect for put- 
ting it. 

* Yes,” replied the lady, turning 
very pale ; “in this very house my 
pretty Rosalia was found by my aunt 
Theresa, early in the morning, smo- 
thered by a careless nurse, who had 
rolled over her tender frame in the 
night. My aunt’s screams brought Mr, 
Meredith and myself instantly into the 
room, where we witnessed what these 
eyes will never lose sight of, this heart 
never forget.” She burst into an agony 
of tears; and snatching up the baby 
near her, pressed it with inexpressible 
emotion to her breast, whilst her eyes 
were cast upwards in silent prayer. 
“TI could never endure the sight of 
that nurse again,” she added; “ so 
Mr. Meredith discharged her instantly.” 
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Again I pondered long and deeply 
on the information I had received, “ in 
wandering mazes lost.” I was resolved 
that the old medical priest should not 
have the charge of this child, at least 
whilst I had any thing to do with it; 
and I determined to ask a very clever 
practitioner, a private friend of my 
own, on the first opportunity, the na- 
ture of that disease, shewing such indi- 
cations, and its proper instantaneous 
remedies, if such there were. I had 
never heard of such purple spots on 
the breast and throat; it must be some 
foreign or some constitutional com- 
plaint, peculiar in its kind, I con- 
tinued, in my musings. I have wit- 
nessed what they call arterial weak- 
ness, where the body of the patient, at 
the slightest touch, exhibits marks of a 
very large size, resembling bruises, 
Once I saw a woman who was afflicted 
with this weakness, and she had several 
of these black, and blue, and yellow 
spots over her body, some as big asa 
plate, but she did not die of it; though 
afterwards she broke a blood-vessel in- 
ternally, from the same cause, which 
did carry her off. I do not feel easy 
about it, and will certainly inquire of a 
wiser head than my own. 

I did inquire,—for I sent a note the 
next day to Mr. B , of Welbeck 
Street, requesting him to call on me 
immediately. We had a long and 
most interesting conversation; but I 
shall not tell the nature of it here. Ile 
looked at little Algernon, by my pat- 
ticular desire, unknown to any of the 
family, and gave his opinion, that 
at present no incipient disease was 
lurking about the child,—that it was as 
fine and healthy a babe as ever lived. 

I had been sitting quite silent in the 
dressing-room of Mrs. Meredith, bu- 
ried in profound thought, when I made 
her start by the sudden question of, 
* Did you ever behold the apparition, 
or, rather, the objective vision, of your 
late mother, madam, before that night 
when I was summoned to you? Par- 
don me, I have a very particular reason 
for asking you this—a reason that | 
cannot at present explain.” 

* You will think me, perhaps, as 
crazy as my poor aunt,” replied the 
lady, mournfully,” when I assert that | 
have seen the same appalling sight ex- 
actly six times,—ouce prior to my mat- 
riage with Mr. Meredith, the other five 
during my pregnancies, but not exactly 
at the same period of them, You will 
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tell me, no doubt, that it was owing to 
the state of my nerves each time: per- 
haps it was so; but during the time of 
each appearance, believe me, they 
were to me certainties, positive reali- 
ties, as much so as you are to me at 
this moment.” 

“Tt is very extraordinary, indeed,” 
said I; but it was spoken more to my- 
self than her. “I forgot to ask you 
madam,” I again inquired, “ if you 
heard words spoken before the last 
time,—if more than one sense, that is, 
of sight, was under such an illusion at 
the same time? if hearing participated 
in the same morbid weakness occa- 
sioned by the nerves being overstrained ? 
and also what Mr. Meredith thought of 
those visitations ?” 

“ To tell you the honest truth,” re- 
plied the beautiful Italian, “ I never 
informed him of any of these appari- 
tions but the last, and then I am sorry 
it escaped me, though I concealed the 
purpose of that visitation. Tle has 
long thought my poor aunt a little 
touched in the head, and he might 
imagine that I myself am _ tinctured 
with a complaint that is deemed here- 
ditary, if he knew I was in the habit of 


beholding, or fancying 1 beheld, beings 
from another world, the mysterious 
dead,—for he is a sceptic as to their 
coming back, at least visibly to the 


human senses. How dreadful would 
it be for him the thought that I might 
entail madness on his children. I am 
sorry I ever mentioned it to bim at all!” 
and she sighed deeply. 


“ You have not the slightest shade of 


obscurity over your mind, madam,” I 
said, cheeringly; ‘there is not a 
cloud the size of ‘a man’s hand’ over 
its brightness, and its clearness; and, 
as to insanity being transmitted from 
father to son, and so on, perhaps, for 
ever, I have heard a very sensible 
physician say, and one well acquainted 
with that dreadful disorder too—for he 
has the care of one of our public lunatic 
asylums, that the very fear of inheriting 
this complaint has often produced it. 
Constantly dwelling on one painful 
idea— watching with keen sensitive- 
ness our own thoughts— dreading the 
detection ofsome aberration in them— 
was enough to upset the balance of the 
strongest mind, and occasion the very 
thing it so much dreaded.” 

Oh, how tenderly did Mr. Meredith 
regard the smiling features of his dar- 
ling boy ! yet fear and hope ever strug- 
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gled within his breast as he looked 
upon him ;: it seemed too great a bless- 
ing for him that the child should be 
spared. He had so often felt the 
chastening rod, that he felt as if he 
wereconstantly awaiting it, and strength- 
ening himself to receive the blow. “ He 
is very like our first darling, my Ro- 
salia,” he exclaimed, as they were both 
hanging over him; “ your eyes, love, 
but my complexion: I wish it had 
been yours! A fair skin in a man is 
not half so desirable as a dark one— 
that is, a darker one than mine. Do 
you not think so, Rosa ?” 

‘¢T think,” returned his lady, “ that 
I should like to have my son the per- 
fect resemblance of its dear father. 
Those eyes of yours, Algernon, can 
they be equalled by these jet black 
ones that are unfortunately placed 
on our boy? Believe me, dearest, 
I prefer your hazel ones to any in the 
world ; but we must be contented, 
I suppose,” and she kissed the bright 
dark orbs of the infant, and handed him 
to her husband, who followed her ex- 
ample. I perceived the Signora Bas- 
sano enter the room during this tender 
scene, and from her black hood, scowl 
upon the affectionate pair with so ma- 
lign an expression, that I absolutely 
shuddered ; but she quickly retreated 
to her own chamber, unseen by her 
niece and her husband; and as [ 
passed it, shortly afterwards, I saw her 
nearly prostrate on the ground, before a 
picture of the Virgin Mary. She had 
forgotten to close the door in her agita- 
tion; so I stepped to it, and was 
gently putting it to,—for [ thought it 
better that the domestics should not be- 
hold her in that situation at her devo- 
tions, as they passed. She turned 
round, and her eyes met mine. De- 
cidedly, madness glared in them, and 
of the most terrific kind. She mis- 
understood my intention with re- 
gard to closing the door, and again 
muttered out “ impertinente!” and 
shook her extended hand towards me 
with much fury. 

From this time there was open hosti- 
lity between the bigoted signora and 
myself. She could hardly restrain her- 
self within the bounds of common de- 
cency towards me, because I would not 
permit her to nurse the little Algernon, 
alleging, as an excuse, “ that for the 
time 1 bad him in charge no one 
should take him for a minute from m 
arms, excepting his parents,—that I felt 
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how responsible I was ; for an accident 
might happen in a moment. They 
have lost four little ones already,” said 
I, “ one after the other, in some mys- 
terious manner; we cannot be too 
guarded respecting this.” I fixed my 
eyes full upon her as I uttered this, 
and hers guailed beneath my own. 

Mr. and Mrs. Meredith, knowing 
the prejudices of Signora Bassano, had 
conferred the name of Algernon on 
their child quite privately, at the church 
of Richmond ; nor did they even say 
afterwards to her that he had received 
the rite of baptism; but when, the day 
afterwards, they called him openly by 
his name of Algernon, which, from 
some superstitious feeling, is never 
done before the christening, she sharply 
demanded, “ whether they had con- 
signed another descendant of the Bas- 
sano and Savelli families to everlast- 
ing perdition, by initiating him in a 
heretic and damnable creed ?” 

It happened that Mr. Meredith was 
present at this violent attack upon his 
own principles. Ilis lady turned ex- 
ceedingly pale, and even I felt much 
alarmed ; for the thing was so very 
gross and indefensible. But the good 
gentleman shewed the superiority of his 
own mode of faith over hers, by the 
extreme forbearance he manifested. 
Thus did he answer her. 

“ My child, and that of your be- 
loved niece, my dear madam, is now a 
Christian: be satisfied. The sacred 
type—the waters of regeneration, have 
touched his forehead, and the symbol 
of the holy cross has been marked upon 
his infant brow; what matters it whe- 
ther by a Roman or a Protestant 
priest? If it would give a moment's 
gratification to this dear child’s mother, 
it shall receive the baptismal sign in 
her mode of faith, as well as mine. 
Speak, my Rosalia, shall your con- 
fessor, Father Jerome, perform the rite 
again’ Will it ease your mind, my 
love? and, pray, speak your thoughts 
with freedom.” 

Mrs. Meredith owned that it would 
give her the greatest satisfaction to 
have the rite performed anew, accord- 
ing to the forms of her own religion, 
and she gratefully accepted his kind 
proposal. Then, turning affectionately 
round to her aunt Theresa, she ex- 
plained to her how very considerate 
and generous it was in her dear Al- 
gernon to concede such a point to her 
maternal feelings. ‘ I am sure,” she 
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added, “ you in particular will rejoice 
in this, as you will be enabled now to 
consider your little nephew, at least 
half a Catholic.” 

“ Half!” retorted the violent bigot, 
swelling with indignation ; “ and can you 
for a moment suppose, that our good and 
pious confessor, so excellent a Catholic, 
would dare to receive into the blessed 
fold of St. Peter, a creature that has 
just been polluted by the accursed rites 
of an alien creed? —No! had but the 
child been first adopted into our blessed 
faith, then you might have done unto 
him, even as you would,—all your 
priests of Belial, could not have injured 
his immortal soul!” 

To argue with so blind a fanatic, so 
furious a bigot, Mr. Meredith justly 
considered would be indeed a “ vain 
thing ;” so, mildly turning to his agitated 
wife, who was much alarmed by the 
violence of her aunt, he took her hand 
in his, and told her, “ to be of good 
cheer, for that the Church of Rome was 
too fond of making proselytes, and 
procuring members, to deny the rite 
of baptisin to any one whatever. But, 
we will speak Rosalia,” he added, “ to 
Father Jerome himself.” 

The young brother of Mr. Meredith, 
a fine boy of fifteen, whom he tenderly 
loved, came now to spend the holidays 
with him. He was an Etonian, and 
had his mind much developed ; but, 
like all school-boys, he liked to play 
off a joke or two on those whom he 
deemed were ridiculous enough al- 
ready, to be the objects of still greater 
ridicule. And who deserved such high, 
distinguishing notice, he thought, as 
Signora Bassano, in her black silk hood, 
with her small twinkling black eyes, 
and her cross and rosary? This boy, 
happened to hear the foregoing con- 
versation ; so, to teaze the old lady, le 
cried out very thoughtlessly —‘ 1 am 
sorry that people cannot be christeued 
over again though, signora,—I had 
some thoughts of turning Catholic my- 
self.” 

IIe said this with so much mock 
gravity, that it completely deceived the 
Signora, who told him, “ that in par- 
ticular causes, the priests had a discre- 
tionary power, and that she had little 
doubt she might, through her influence 
with Father Jerome, prevail on him to 
confer so vast a benefit upon him. I 
shall see him,” she continued, with a 
patronising air, “ this morning, and 
will consult him on the subject.” She 
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then left the room, much appeased by 
the hopes of gaining a youth of so much 
promise, to the Holy Church —a con- 
vert from so high a family. 

- “ You should not make a joke of 
such matters, William,” gravely re- 
monstrated the elder brother, “ nor 
should you, indeed, joke at all with a 
being of so infirm a mind as Theresa. 
She is an object of pity, not of ridicule ; 
and I cannot permit you to trifle with 
her feelings —no more of this foolery, 
then, I desire.” 

“ But ought she not to be laughed 
or teazed out of her abominable pre- 
judices ?” argued the boy, with much 
warmth ; ‘ did she not presume to say 
in my hearing, that my pretty little 
nephew, here, was ‘ polluted by the 
accursed rites of an alien church!’ 
Hang the old wretch, I say; only 
hanging is too good for her. Polluted ! 
indeed ! why I would cut her in pieces, 
as I do this pen; and — Qh! 
how I have cut my finger, with this 
vile pen-knife ; I vow, it is down quite 
to the bone!” 

“ And it serves you right, William,” 
said Mr. Meredith ;—“ how dare you 
talk of Theresa’s intolerancy, when you 
would, if you dared, slash and hack 
her body, as you have done your own 
finger. You should be more liberal, 
more forbearing.” 

“ Let me bind it up for you, Wil- 
liam,” said the boy's beautiful sister-in- 
law—it is a very deep cut, sure enough ! 
Where is my pocket-hook, with my 
court-plaister? Bless me! it is in my 
desk, down stairs ;—and my keys?— 
I have left my keys in my work-box. 
Be so kind, Mrs. Griffiths, as to ask my 
aunt Theresa, to give you either some 
court-plaister, or some gold-beater’s- 
skin—I know she has both.” 

Have patience with me, gentle 
reader; do not think that age has 
made me quite a twaddler—that I am 
blowing out my story, till it is ready to 
burst; stretching it until it cracks 
again ; spinning out its threads finer than 
aspider’s. This school-boy’s cut finger, 
small a thing as it may appear to you, 
my criticising friend, is of the greatest 
importance to my tale; so, as I said 
before, “ have patience with me,” and 
let me unfold its awful involvements 
in my own way. I will not make one 
detail longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary; so, I must return, and I hope 
shall take you with me, to the dressing- 
room of Mrs. Meredith, where the fore- 
going scene had taken place. I went 
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from thence to the signora’s oratory : — 
** Have the kindness to give me a piece 
of either gold-beater’s-skin or court- 
plaister, signora; for there has been 
an accident in Mrs. Meredith’s room.” 

“To the child?” demanded she; 
and there was a look of fiendish ex- 
pectation and of joy in her eyes, that 
made me turn from her with horror. 

“ Have you the plaister, madam ?” [ 
demanded impatiently; “ I have not 
time now to explain who needs it.” 

Signora Bassano, went to a small 
drawer in the table that formed the 
altar of her oratory, and gave me from 
it a piece of gold-beater’s-skin; but 
some sudden idea crossed her mind as 
she did so, for she tried to snatch it 
again from me, saying, “ No, not that, 
I have better ; here—” but I was gone 
before she could finish her sentence, 
for I liked hernot. I cuta piece from 
the skin she had handed to me, which 
was applied to Master William’s finger ; 
and I then put the remaining piece 
carefully into my own pocket-book, 
and slid it into my pocket; and I did it 
as secretly as possible. 

If I had been asked at that precise 
moment, why I had so carefully appro- 
priated the remainder of this gold- 
beater’s-skin, instead of leaving it openly 
on the table, I should not have been 
able, perhaps, to have answered the 
question. have before spoken of 
moral instincts; I am convinced that 
we possess them—that they are con- 
stantly within us, urging us by their 
mute influences, to a thousand things 
that we never do; and endeavouring 
to restrain us from a thousand acts, 
that we nevertheless perform, totally 
disregardful of these angelic monitors, 
who can only speak in that ‘ small still 
voice,’ that is, alas! constantly over- 
powered by the clamours of our wishes, 
our passions, our habits, and our vices. 
We attribute to accident, what is the 
leading of the divinity. We call that 
‘a lucky’ or ‘a disastrous chance,’ 
which, may be, is the key-stone to ten 
thousand thousand future events!—a 
link of one infinite chain of causation :— 
but, enough of moralising; the boy’s 
finger got well, and I pondered, and 
pondered again, over the bit of gold- 
beater’s-skin, that I carried in my pocket. 
I looked upon it, as if it had been a leaf 
from the sibyl’s book. ‘ Was it not 
a piece of ass’s-skin, madam, belong- 
ing to your grandfather?” I hear my 
friend, Mr. R., inquire. “ No, sir! it 
was a piece of gold-beater’s-skin, that 
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had been painted or dyed of a dark 
brown-colour, and out of which had 
been cut, exactly six, round, small, 
pieces, about the size of « pepper-corn, 
leaving six holes in their places.” And 
it was over this mystery, I ruminated 
with deep and intense inquiry; quite 
as much so, as antiquarians do at the 
unrolling of a mummy, or as if I had 
been investigating the great Pythago- 
rean problem, contained in the follow- 
ing short dialogue between that great 
philosopher and one of his disciples. 
[ put it in here, purposely to make 
some of my sour-faced critics storm 
with indignation; a good thing this 
cold weather, as it heats the blood 
without the expense either of coals or 
brandy—both very expensive things 
at this season of the year. Yes, I know 
they will rage and storm, that a 
“ monthly nurse,” a low, vulgar, illi- 
terate woman, as they all are—one 
who always carries a small drop of 
mountain -dew,.in a_ black bottle 
in her pocket, ready for use —should 
presume to write the name of Pytha- 
goras, and pretend to know the mean- 
ing of the word problem ! 

Notwithstanding the ire of those be- 
nignant beings, I shall give the dialogue 
I promised. 

Pythagoras. How do you reckon 
numbers ? 

Disciple. One, two, three, four. 

Pythagoras. Do you see? what you 
conceive four—these make ten; and 
a perfect triangle too, and our oath. 

The triangle was with Pythagoras 
and his sect, a sacred symbol, and one 
of their holy mysteries. Is it not so 
at present? But how did four express 
it? Why thus; and I claim to myself 
much higher honour, than did the 
disciple of Pythagoras, who could make 
nothing at all out of the matter ; where- 
as, I solved my problem at last: but 
let that of the ancient master be got rid 
of first. Why, then, the numbers one, 
two, three, four, thrice joined, and 
touching each other, as it were, in three 
angles, constitute an equilateral tri- 
angle, and amount, also, in calcula- 
tion, to ten — thus : — 
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I am not the first woman who has 
attempted to put lordly man into a 
towering passion, and then, as they 
say, ‘run away by the light of it.’ 

Well, gentlemen, my problematical 
piece of gold-beater’s-skin had but six 
of these little round spots cut out from 
it; and I now ask, with the sweetest 
smile in the world, of my choleric friend 
from the north, who has worked him- 
self clear out of his passion, and has 
taken up the book again, to tell me, 
on the honour of a Scotch reviewer, 
what he can make out of this hiero- 
glyphic? I thought so; just nothing 
at all: —but my good, kind sir! “ the 
monthly nurse” unravelled the whole of 
this mystery. But it shall remain one 
still, a short time longer. 

I had been now six months in the 
family of the Merediths—a_ well-re- 
commended nurse-maid, one of my 
own selection, had arrived long before, 
to take the charge of little Algernon. 
I had schooled her enough about her 
care of him, in all conscience; she 
thoroughly comprehended, she told me, 
my way of treatment, which had suc- 
ceeded so well, that both father and 
mother insisted that it should be strictly 
adhered to by Elizabeth. I was want- 
ed now in another quarter, and really 
engaged, yet, still I lingered on week 
after week, and could not prevail on 
myself to give up the charge of the 
infant, healthy as it was, to its im- 
patient new attendant. 

Day passed after day, still I remained 
at Kew: the new nurse had quite a 
sinecure place of it, and yet she was 
not contented ; she would have told 
me so-at once, to my face, but as they 
say, “ I carried too many guns for her ;” 
she was afraid to attack me openly, 
but she formed a league with aunt 
Theresa, and tried to work me out by 
a masked battery ; and this determined 
me how to act. I saw that Mr. and 
Mrs. Meredith began to wonder them- 
selves, though perfectly contented that 
I should continue the charge of the 
child, if it had been for a couple of 
years ;, but every thing must come to an 
end some time or other, and so did my 
plans and determinations, on one point 
at least. 

There was an exquisite painting of 
the Madonna, by Murillo, in the oratory 
of Signora Bassano. Mrs. Meredith was 
a most charming artist herself, and had 
requested her aunt to allow her to take 
a copy of this painting, which the sig- 
nora could not well refuse, seeing that 
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it really belonged to Mr Meredith, 
who had furnished it, and hung it up 
there as a compliment to the religious 
feelings of both his wife and her rela- 
tion. 

It was a very faithful copy Mrs. 
Meredith had made, but the fond mo- 
ther, with that vanity which is so venial, 
almost so graceful, in the maternal 
character, had wished to paint her own 
beautiful infant, with its bright black 
eyes, as the Saviour of the world, and 
place it in the arms of her copy of 
Murillo’s virgin ; for this purpose, the 
little fat fellow was stripped of his 
clothes, and some slight drapery thrown 
round his limbs, as if part of that belong- 
ing to its supposed Holy mother. I 
held himin my lap during the first and 
second sitting, when, so capital seemed 
the likeness to the delighted mother, that 
she ran down stairs to fetch up her 
husband, that he might admire it 
also. 

At a distance from them sat Signora 
Bassano, rocking herself, as was her 
wont when much excited; she pre- 
tended to be reading, but her feline 
eyes were constantly watching all our 
operations, with ill-concealed abhor- 
rence. Her amiable niece, free from 
all evil passions herself, observed not 
the heil that blazed upon the features 
of her aunt, who deemed it, I suppose, 
almost a sin against the Holy Ghost— 
most dark and unpardonable, to paint 
the picture of the infant Jesus from an 
heretic; for she thought nothing, or 
worse than nothing, of the second bap- 
tism Father Jerome had been prevailed 
on to administer to the child Algernon. 

“Tt is, indeed, a most wonderful 
resemblance my dear Rosalia!” said 
the idolising father; “ 1 should know 
him any where—either at Somerset 
Ilouse, or the British Institution. This 
picture will be doubly valuable to you, 
dearest --religion and maternal love 
united together. Is it not most delight- 
fully done, Mrs. Griffiths ?” 

I felt my heart beat violently, as I 
ventured to say-—“* Forgive me, madam, 
but you have omitted to paint the mole 
below the dear babe’s cheek -—you see 
he has one; and you have told me, 
that your deceased mother had one 
precisely in the same place.” 

I said this, not at all in my usual 
tone of voice, but slowly and delibe- 
rately, with marked emphasis, keeping 
my eyes fixed in the most significant 
manner, on the Signora Bassano, who 
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actually trembled beneath their severe 
infliction. 

* True,” replied Mrs. Meredith — 
quite astonished at my manner— “ out 
of compliment to my beloved mother, 
I ought not to have forgotten the mole ; 
yet religion it was, that bid me with- 
hold that family mark, for 1 wished 
the Saviour of the world, not to have 
a stain or spot about him!” 

‘< It was a very delicate thought, dear 
Rosalia!—and just like you, too,” 
remarked Mr. Meredith ;—‘ Mrs. 
Griffiths, it was much better taste to 
leave out the mole. What does our 
good aunt, Theresa, think?” he said 
good-humouredly ; ‘‘ she ought to be 
a better judge than you or J, in these 
matters :—should the mole be painted ?”” 

I answered, instead of her, “‘ Signora 
Bassano had better see how a mole 
would look in that picture, before she 
makes up her mind : —do not, madam, 
paint itin yet, but allow me to cut you 
out one from this gold-beater’s-skin, 
which is the exact colour of what moles 
generally are,and you can stick it on in 
the proper place.” All this time I kept 
my eyes on the faltering Theresa. 

As I spoke, I took from my pocket- 
book the identical piece, of which so 
much has been said, and, cutting out 
another little round spot, [ handed it 
to the astonished Mr. Meredith, who 
saw I had much meaning in what I 
did — he stuck it on the picture, whilst 
I added with most marked emphasis, 
addressing myself to the almost sink- 
ing Theresa, “ There, madam! the 
mystic number, seven, has now been 
fully used—once by myself, six times 
before by you! lave you any further 
use for this perforated piece of gold- 
beater’s-skiu !”— but she heard not 
all— Signora Bassano had fainted ! 

“ What is the meaning of all this?” 
cried Mr. Meredith; for he had no 
clue to guide him—his lady had; but 
still she had not yet arrived at a full 
interpretation of my riddle — but it 
grew upon her by degrees. ‘ Then 
I have been imposed upon,” said she 
fervently, * and have seen no visitation 
from another world! My mother’s 
spirit is not disturbed, then, by me; 
and for this assurance, Mother of God! 
[ thank thee:”—and she prostrated 
herself before that very painting she 
had herself copied. 

* Still, I am at a loss to compre- 
hend this scene,” said Mr. Meredith : 
*‘ compose yourself, my own beloved 
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Rosalia! and tell me what Mrs. Grif- 
fiths means by six times before.” 

*¢ Algernon,” murmured his gentle 
lady, “ forgive me! but I have con- 
cealed from you, that before our mar- 
riage, and five times since, I have 
imagined I beheld my mother’s spirit 
come to reproach me with my love to 
you; I have even feared that the loss 
of our four dear babes, was occasioned 
by the resentment of God for having 
had them baptised into the Protestant 
faith; but I have just found out, that 
beings of another and brighter world 
have not their joys interrupted by any 
thing that happens here.” 

** But, how have you learned all this, 
my Rosalia?-—I see not how a mole 
on our boy’s cheek has taught you this : 
but, why have you not communicated 
all this to me?—is there a grief of 
yours, | would not share with you?” 

** Allow me, sir,” interrupted I, “ to 
explain all this: —Signora Bassano is, 
I have heard, extremely like in person 
her deceased sister, the mother of your 
lady, excepting, that she has not that 
little spot, your child inherits from its 
grandmother, near her cheek ; to frighten 
her niece from a marriage she disap- 
proved, that artful and fanatic lady 
has played the ghost, and, once suc- 
ceeding in alarming Mrs. Meredith, 
she has continued this scandalous trick 
since, no doubt, for purposes of her 
own. The last time she acted it had 
nearly deprived you of your heir, and 
might have robbed you of your be- 
loved lady also. But, let me be bold 
enough to advise you—for most im- 
perative reasons I cannot now explain— 
affect not to have comprehended me; 
and you, madam, especially, pretend to 
be all ignorance also. Let me entreat 
you to favour me thus far; perhaps, 
we may learn more of the motives of 
this strange farce the signora has 
pleased to play off in that family 
where she has been treated with so 
much kindness and distinction — but, 
she is reviving; I trust you will take 
no notice whatever of the knowledge 
you have gained ; let all be as usual.” 

“© T cannot dissemble well,” said 
Mr. Meredith, “ and feel so incensed 
with her, for her cruel, wicked conduct 
to my wife, that it is far better 1 should 
leave the room before she is quite re- 
stored, or I might speak to her in a 
way, such as she has never yet been 
spoken to by me; but she shall answer 
for this another time.” 
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Mrs. Meredith was so truly rejoiced 
to have such a weight taken from her 
mind, that her forgiving nature made 
her forget the agonies she had formerly 
endured ; so she affectionately applied 
a smelling-bottle to the nostrils of the 
signora, and, in the softest voice, in- 
quired, “ if she were quite recovered ? 
Could she do any thing more. to assist 
her? Would she take some sal volatile, 
or a glass of wine and water?” For 
my part, I employed myself in dressing 
the child in his own clothes, and would 
not appear to notice her in the least, 
For the first time since I had ever seen 
her, she assumed an air of deep humi- 
lity, said she had not long to live, and 
thanked her niece fer her constant 
kindness to her. I left them together ; 
and the next day I took care to say 
publicly, “ that 1 was packing up my 
things to go away ;” and I gave some 
further directions to Elizabeth, the new 
nurse, in the hearing of the signora, 
respecting the care of the child, adding, 
* that if he was not as fat and spright- 
ly three months hence, when I hoped 
to call and see him, I should attribute 
all the blame to her.” 

“ You forget the child is about to 
cut his teeth, Mrs. Griffiths,” argued 
Elizabeth, rather piqued: “ I will do 
the best I can; but not all the care on 
earth can prevent the Almighty’s hand 
from reaching him, if it pleases him; 
and I hope no fault will be found with 
me, without occasion for it.” 

I went into the oratory of Signora 
Bassano, to take my leave of her, before 
my departure—and I did depart, but 
it was only to return by the back en- 
trance five minutes after, and creep up- 
stairs privately, having implored Mr. 
and Mrs. Meredith to suffer me to have 
my own way; so I took up my abode 
in a small chamber adjacent to the 
nursery, where there were usually kept 
boxes, and trunks, and other things, 
not usually wanted ; in short, it was a 
lumber-room, always kept locked: but 
I heeded not the lumber, but, unper- 
ceived of all, save the parents, stole 
in there towards the dusk of evening, 
and, for reasons that will explain them- 
selves, I stood sentry at that door, 
peeping through a small hole I had 
made with a gimlet in the boards 
—my heart throbbing with painful 
expectation. But I might have saved 
myself all this trouble for the first 
night, and have slumbered quietly in 
my bed, as did Elizabeth and her 
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pretty charge in the room adjoining, 
for he was never taken to his mother 
until the morning. I saw her carry 
him off, and then I sank into a chair, 
and fell myself into a disturbed sleep, 
for a few hours. 

“I may be wrong, after all,” said I 
to myself; “ but I will watch one 
night more, however.” I persevered, 
therefore, and was seen by no one in 
the house all the ensuing day; Mrs. 
Meredith herself supplying, by stealth, 
my wants, pitying and thanking me 
for my constancy and zeal in her 
service. 

It is well I did persevere: on the 
following night, that is, about two in 
the morning, when all the rest of the 
house were fast bound in sleep, I 
heard steps approaching from the apart- 
ments of Signora Bassano—lI gasped 
for breath; [ was at my post in a 
moment; [ heard her softly open the 
door of the nursery, and pause there: 
she might easily ascertain that Elizabeth 
was fast bound in the arms of the pop- 
py-god, by her breathing; so was the 
child. I had my hand on the lock of 
my door, to be ready in a moment, 
should I be wanted. 

Slowly did this Italian fanatic steal 
to the side of the bed, where lay the 
unconscious child — it was on my side 
of the room ; I saw her by the light of 
the lamp; I heard her murmur these 
words in Italian—but how did she 
pervert their sacred meaning from 
what the Divine Speaker purported,—— 
“ Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven.” 

As the feline animal creeps along, 
so did Signora Bassano; she insinu- 
ated her hands beneath the bed-clothes, 
and I heard a suffocating noise; but, 
like a flash of lightning, 1 was upon 
her—I seized her by the arm, and pulled 
her with violence from the bed. Eliza- 
beth instantly awoke, and screamed 
aloud ; the infant cried also: how did 
I rejoice in that infant’s cry !—Mr. and 
Mrs. Meredith were both in the room 
immediately: the latter snatched her 
infant to her bosom — there was a slight 
mark, or rather redness, on the infant's 
neek; but the spot was only an indica- 
tion of the purpose of the bigot, for the 
gripe of the murderess’s fingers had not 
time to close upon its intended victim ! 
Another moment had been fatal ! 

It required the whole of my strength 
to hold the infuriated fanatic: long 
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had madness smouldered in her veins — 
now, foiled in her strong purpose, it 
blazed out like the flames of a volcano, 


dark, murky, and sulphurous. She 
wrestled with me to get free, and bran- 
dished in her hand a stiletto she had 
taken, Italian-like, from her bosom ; 
her long grisled tresses flowed over her 
convulsed features: it was, indeed, a 
sight of horror! ‘ I have sworn,” she 
shrieked, “ to save that child also!” 

Mr. Meredith flew to my assistance, 
and wrenched the poniard from the 
hand of the poor insane wretch; for 
such she now undoubtedly was, and, 
indeed, had been so for years, although 
it was veiled over by what is called 
extreme bigotry. In a moment, the 
irritated father comprehended the whole, 
and, as he tightly bound her hands 
behind her with his handkerchief, he 
upbraided her, in the harshest terms, with 
the murder of his former innocents,— 
now, for the first time, flashing upon 
him the real truth. How much did 
my heart sympathise with the anguish 
of these two bereaved parents, at this 
conviction ! 

Boldly, exultingly, did the signora 
avow the deed; with straining eyes 
and gnashing teeth did she lament that 
she had not used the poniard at once 
upon the sleeping infant, that she might 
have given it, she said, “ one feeble 
chance for salvation,—- for infants were 
always acceptable to God ;” and he 
might, she was almost sure he would) 
be inclined to pardon the involuntary 
sin of having been sealed with the mark 
of the beast ; for that the blessed sym- 
bol of the Cross, having been signed by 
vile and heretic hands, had been trans- 
formed into the burning mark that the 
followers of the beast wore upon their 
foreheads. ‘“ Yes,’ she added in her 
native Italian, with the most violent 
gestures and contortions, “ I glory in 
what [have done! I loved these little 
ones with unutterable fondness at the 
very moment that I stopped their vital 
breath. This is real love, indeed! and 
how superior to that of yours, wretched 
mother of a more wretched child! [I 
preferred their eternal happiness to my 
own selfish gratification; I gave them 
a chance of obtaining it,—for had they 
lived, as this ill-fated infant may now 
probably do, their doom had been cer- 
tain: stained with their own crimes, 
and bearing the mark of eternal death 
upon them, they had sunk to everlast- 
ing torments. Even your daughter Ro- 
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salia I immolated ; the servant injured 
her not! 

“ Yes,” she added, with increasing 
vehemence and frenzy, “ it was to 
avoid all this that, warned by our most 
Holy Virgin, I habited myself the first 
time as a spirit from another world, 
and visited thee, most wretched Rosa- 
lia. I would have saved thee from a 
marriage that my very soul abhorred, 
—for was it not with a heretic and a 
blasphemer? I trusted that, thus 
awed by a mother’s disapproval, this 
abominable contract had been broken 
off; but, no!— passion was superior to 
religion and to filial duty: Meredith 
triumphed, and my beloved Rosalia 
is lost, I fear—(but I will wrestle for 
thee) everlastingly lost ! 

** Oh, what anguish have I silently 
endured when informed by thee, my 
beloved niece, thata new race was likely 
to be born, descendants from two noble 
houses, only to be accursed! How have 
I prayed that they might never see 
the light of day! It was for this I 
again visited thy couch, my unhappy 
niece, in the hours of midnight and of 
solitude, again habited as the shade of 
thy respected mother, my own beloved 
sister Rosalia. I trusted that the 
agonies of terror might have produced 
premature birth, and these little ones 
would have been taken at once to the 
bosom of their Saviour. But the evil 
one had power, and I was frustrated ; 
then I vowed at the foot of the crucifix 
that I would send them to the tribunal 
of offended justice as soon after their 
involuntary crime as possible. Oh, 
that I could have done it before those 
rites ye Protestants falsely call baptism 
had been performed upon them! but I 
watched in vain for opportunity ; it 
was not then permitted. Last night I 
would have performed this holy deed, 
but was interrupted ; I met the ac- 
cursed father of this most miserable 
child, as I was stealing from my cham- 
ber: he had been writing, he told me, 
and gave me a blessing as I passed—a 
heretic’s blessing! I might have stab- 
bed him then readily,—for I had the 
poniard in my bosom,—ay, a thousand 
times before; but it would not have 
saved his soul, and, therefore, it had 
been unavailing. 

“‘ What was it withheld my hand from 
slaying thee, my niece, my much-loved 
niece! I have contemplated this ac- 
tion times without number, and have 
stood over thy sleeping form with that 
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same instrument thou see’st, meditatin 
the blow ; but I could not do it. Oh! 
how have I loved thee, from infancy 
until now! how have I watched beside 
thy little couch, and held thee to my 
heart! and yet—and I own my mortal 
weakness with much shame—I loved 
thee not enough to save thy immortal 
soul. For this shall I have to answer, 
Plead for me, Mother of God! divine 
Lady! Holy Virgin! Marie the Blessed ! 
plead for me, that I wanted strength, 
moral strength, to strike the blow on 
her, and send my then unpolluted 
niece, the daughter of my much-loved 
sister, to Paradise. It was a heinous 
sin! Abraham would have offered 
up his only child at the command of 
Jehovah, when no danger awaited him 
of judgment; but I could not obey thy 
strict injunctions, oh, Madonna; and 
how have I been punished? Four 
victims instead of one, and six immor- 
tal souls perilled—perhaps lost—by my 
disobedience.” 
* * * * 

Thus did the Signora Bassano rave 
the whole of that night, extended on 
the floor before the crucifix, in her own 
oratory, where she had been conveyed, 
her hands secured, and Mr. Meredith 
and myself sitting up with her, fearful 
that, if left, she would destroy herself. 
By what she uttered, there could not 
be the slightest doubt of her reason 
being irrecoverably gone ; she was, in- 
deed, mad in the very worst sense of 
the word,—for the taking away of life 
under certain circumstances appeared 
to her distorted imagination as a deed 
of the most heroic virtue. Oh, how 
frail and imperfect are we! How know 
we that our own judgments are ever 
clear and true? May not all of our 
deeds be done through a false vision of 
our mental faculties? It was a heart- 
breaking sight to see, a harrowing 
thing to hear, an aged woman lying in 
self-abasement on the ground, totally 
unconscious, from her mind’s anguish, 
that others witnessed her agonies, re- 
proaching herself, with bitter self- 
revilings, that she had not struck a 
dagger to the heart of one of the most 
amiable, most beautiful, and most be- 
loved of God’s creatures —her own 
nearest relation. Even Mr. Meredith 
(and it was in him, indeed, Christian 
charity) pitied her. ; 

After the paroxysm of her passion 
was past, Signora Bassano rose, with 
the countenance of a martyr, from the 
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floor; and seating herself, with no 
little share of dignity, opposite Mr. 
Meredith and myself, addressed to him 
in her own language something to the 
following effect. How apparently well 
do sometimes insane persons reason, 
only itis upon false premises. There is 
nothing like investigating the ground 
on which we build, or the whole su- 
perstructure may be as contrary to the 
rules of sanity, as was the preceding 
conduct of the poor signora, and her 
reasoning upon it. 

“ Mr. Meredith, I have never loved 
you. How was it possible? But 
still you have been kind to me. I[ 
have taken from you four precious 
babes, as dear to me as to yourself. 
You have a duty to perform, and may 
you do it better than [ have done mine, 
—for twice have I failed in it.” Not 
a muscle of Theresa’s face moved as 
she proceeded. ‘ You, sir, think dif- 
ferently from myself, and, no doubt, 
believe that I have forfeited my life by 
taking those of your children ; vain it 
would be attempting to convince you 
that L have only wished to save them 
—save them for countless ages of eter- 
nity. To me consolation has been 
offered,— for, since my self-abasement 
there, the Virgin, pitying my sorrows, 
has imparted to me that consolation 
which the world could not give me, nor 
you, sir, take away. She has informed 
me that, through my means, and her 
intercessions, these beloved ones are 
blessed! They are in Paradise ; let 
me rejoin them. By my own hands I 
am forbidden to die, and I love my 
God too well to disobey his laws ; but 
you, Mr. Meredith, possess the power. 
Let me suffer by the laws of your 
country,—for I have broken those 
laws; but I shall be tried eventually 
by the laws of my just Creator,— for 
his laws have I, though imperfectly, 
endeavoured to obey. I swear to you 
that L will not destroy myself.” 

We were both weeping; and I, by 
an impulse I could not withstand, rose 
up, and unbound her hands,—for no 
danger could arise, I thought, as there 
were two of us in the room, and the door 
was locked —the key out of her reach. 
“T thank you, madam,” she said, with 
much gracefulness; “ you have pre- 
vented my doing what God had or- 
dered; but it was in ignorance you 
acted as you did, and I forgive you. I 
do not dislike you now, Mrs. Griffiths, 
for you have a spirit like my own.” 
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Long seemed the watchings of that 
night; but nothing further was spoken 
by the signora to us, except that she 
pleaded for one thing, the last, she 
said, she should ever ask at the hands 
of Mr. Meredith, as it was, indeed, the 
first, —that he would give herthat paint- 
ing her niece had just taken of the 
Virgin, from Murillo, with the addition 
of the portrait of her infant son, as the 
Saviour, in herarms. “ I, of course,” 
said she, “ shall leave the original be- 
hind me; but I should like that paint- 
ing. Will you give it me?” 

How beautiful is benevolence! Did 
not the excellent Mr. Meredith ap- 
proach nearly to the example set him 
by his Divine Master, when he prayed 
for those who had nailed him to the 
cross —“ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do!” The 
injured father felt that this unhappy 
creature “ knew not what she did” 
when she bereaved him of his children; 
yet he could not endure to look upon 
her, and shaded his eyes with his hand, 
as he slowly murmured out—* Yes, I 
grant thy parting request, most iniserable 
woman! I present thee with the paint- 
ing of my child,—for God has pre- 
served the original to me, through your 
means, dear, dear Mrs. Griffiths! Oh, 
what angel informed you of what was 
going on ?” 

“It was merely observation,” I re- 
plied ; “ the slightest circumstance 
often is the clue to the greatest event : 
and, then, my medical friend, whom I 
seut for so long ago, without informing 
you of it, had his suspicions as well as 
myself, from what I related to him, 
that your children had been unfairly 
dealt by,—that those spots were not the 
marks of disease.” 

“‘ What did he say respecting the 
conduct of Father Jerome, who at- 
tended my children at Rome, Paris, 
and the Spa, where they were born? 
Had he no suspicions of him?” 

“ Why, it is hard to say, sir,” I re- 
plied ; “ his observations were very 
just. In the first place, he said these 
doctor-priests are only half-educated 
men, and know but scantily the causes 
and symptoms of diseases; then, se- 
condly, as confessor to so high and so 
rich a lady as Signora Bassano, he 
would not wish to divulge her con- 
fessions to the world, although they 
affected life; and even, thirdly, so 
strong is bigotry amongst Roman Ca- 
tholics, he might have approved her 
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motives. My friend advised me to keep 
my suspicions to myself, as I had no 
proof; and, above all, to be constantly 
on my guard against their machinations ; 
and this, believe me, I have done, both 
by night and by day.” 

“You have saved the life of my 
child, and, perhaps, the reason of its 
mother,” said Mr. Meredith, passion- 
ately. “I will not name reward toa 
mind like yours ; you have already re- 
ceived it in performing the act; but 
you must allow me to be grateful.” 

All this had been said apart, and in 
an under tone; but, hearing a slight 
noise, we turned. Signora Bassano 
was employed in cutting away with 
her scissors the portrait of the child 
Algernon from that of the Virgin. She 
was muttering thus over her work :— 

“‘ This profanation, blessed Virgin ! 
I am sparing thee. To place in thy 
divine arms a Protestant! Forgive, 
forgive this sacrilege! Thou knowest 
she is not strong. of mind — that she is 
easily led away—a mere lamb within 
thy fold. Oh, Madonna, pardon my 
niece Rosalia !” 

In the morning, we learned that 
Mrs. Meredith was in a high fever: 
no wonder. The scene of the preced- 
ing night,—the knowledge of her babes’ 
murder had been too much for her. I 
could not, ofcourse, leave the house in 
its present state of confusion; but I 
prevailed on Mr. Meredith to send for 
my friendly and clever practitioner, 
Mr. B , who, by his judicious 
treatment, soon restored her; but we 
could not conceal from her that her 
hapless relation had been consigned to 
the care of the persons keeping the 
private establishment for the reception 
of the insane, called Brook-House, at 
ate near Hackney. 

ith that consideration that might 
have been expected from so humane 
and good a man as Mr. Meredith, he 
had requested that an oratory might be 
fitted up for the exclusive use of his 
afflicted relative, in the establishment ; 
and that she might have the use of a 
carriage whenever she wished it, with 
every comfort that wealth can bestow. 
He even insisted on her taking the 
original painting of the Virgin she so 
much admired ; and sent the mutilated 
one to a skilful picture-dealer, who 
contrived to replace the child in the 
arms of the Madonna, so that the 
mending could not be perceived. 

It was part of my duty, in concert 
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with Mr. Meredith, to accompany Sig- 
nora Bassano to Brook House. She 
was perfectly aware that it was a lu- 
natic asylum; but religious frenzy so 
far overmastered her reason, that she 
firmly believed that we were the really 
insane persons; that it was the 
pleasure of God to deprive her of her 
personal liberty, as a punishment here 
to her, for having, in the first instance, 
failed to immolate her darling niece, 
prior to her marriage ; and for this de- 
reliction of her duty, as she called it, 
she constantly asked the intercession of 
the Holy Mother, and her tutelar saint, 
Theresa. As she thinks, now, that she 
is no longer a responsible being, from 
her liberty being taken from her, she 
has become composed, and resigned to 
her fate. She still loves, with unabated 
affection, her darling niece, for whom 
she is constantly netting purses, and 
working reticules; but Mr. Meredith 
most judiciously refuses permission 
that his wife should visit her relation 
in her present abode, lest it should 
prove too much for her gentle mind. 

What have I more to relate of this 
most strange and eventful history? 
Why, it shall be as the conclusion of 
the Book of Job,—“ that the Lord 
gave Job twice as much as he had be- 
fore; and “ that in all the land were 
no women found so fair as the daugh- 
ters of Job; and their father gave them 
inheritance among their brethren.” 

Though not exactly to the strict letter 
of this quotation, yet the last time [ 
visited this truly amiable family, the 
foregoing words struck me most forci- 
bly,—for I saw the father and mother 
surrounded by six children ; and, cer- 
tainly, to judge by the infant graces of 
their two daughters, Rosalia and Giu- 
lietta, they gave great promise that, “in 
all the land, few women would be 
found so fair,” when they arrived at ma- 
turity, as the daughters of Mr. and 
Mrs. Meredith. As for my own boy, 
Algernon, I must not indulge myself in 
talking about him, or it may be thought 
advisable by my medical friend, Mr. 
B., in concert with my equally consi- 
derate acquaintance, the critic of Scot- 
land, to get a certificate of insanity 
signed for me by Drs. Uwin or Has- 
lem, and take me off to keep company 
with poor Theresa Bassano, who is 
in the asylum considered so good a 
Catholic, that she is the admiration of 
all the other inmates. 

During one of my periodical visits 
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to this poor Italian lady, I heard the 
story of one of the persons confined 
under the same roof. I should like, 
one of these days, to relate this narra- 
tive in my own rambling way; or, ra- 
ther, in the disjointed manner in which 
I heard it from the lips of the heroine 
herself; but, then, I shall go out of my 
own vocation, and, oh, sad restraint! 
shall not be able to mix up myself 
much throughout the tale. In this last 
story I certainly figure away, by my 
own shewing, in the most brilliant co- 
lours. Such forethought! such per- 
ception! such perseverance! such 
contrivance! Surely, all the ladies in 
the land will desire to have so accom- 
plished a creature with them during 
nature’s convulsion. Vain is their 
wish — unrequited will be their desire ! 
I sit in my own lively and agreeable 
little drawing-room, at Kensington, have 
the prettiest patterned carpetand hearth- 
rug in the world, with the brightest grate 
and fire-irons! Here I sit at my ease, in 
my purple morocco elbow-chair, a pre- 
sent to me from my own Algernon 
Meredith, with my writing-desk be- 
fore me, inlaid with brass, and a very 
grand affair, too, given to me by his fa- 
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ther, with a hundred luxuries beside. 
Here I sit, in my Indian shawl and 
black silk dress, as comfortable as any 
person in the land, and have quite 
given up attending ladies at their own 
houses. I did not intend to serve 
them any where; but one lady has in- 
truded on my privacy, to request such 
kindness as I might be induced to be- 
stow upon her in the trying hour. In- 
trude! did I say? No, best and most 
cruelly treated of human beings, thou 
hast not intruded. Willingly, cheer- 
fully have I received thee; and here 
shalt thou stay, as long as there is a fire 
upon this hearth, or a glow of warmth 
within this bosom ! as long as thou de- 
sirest it. 

“ Mercy on us, what a tirade!” six- 
teen knots an hour by the log! Fare- 
well, gentlemen, you may make wry 
faces as much as you like; but I think 
it a pity to spoil Nature’s handywork. 
Allow me to present you each with a 
small pocket-glass, and always place it 
before your own features when you are 
going to review a new work, scold your 
own wife, and, more especially, in 
writing strictures on “ The Monthly 
Nurse.” 


LORD BROUGHAM’S RECORD COMMISSION.* 


** Things, sire, base.”—Cymbeline. 


Att things subject to Lord Brough- 
am’s influence, like the progress of the 
Irishman’s pig, tend contrarywise to 
their destination. 

The preservation and convenient use 
of the public records have been often 
authoritatively stated as the “ primary 
objects” of the Record Commission, 
organised by Lord Brougham. By 
placing his lordship’s name at the head 
of the article, our readers are sufficiently 
warned that we do not meditate a dis- 
sertation on records. 

We shall treat of his lordship’s Re- 


cord Commission, and, consequently, 
have little to do with records, but wiih 
illustrations of “ corruption boiling and 
bubbling till it run o’er the stew,” ne- 
gligence, incapacity, charlatanerte, the 
false economy of gratuitous irrespon- 
sible agency, and, at the same time, 
afford a practical specimen of the nature 
of his lordship’s reforms. 

The first Record Commission was 
nominated in 1800, ai the instance of 
Mr. Abbot; and so long as it was 
directed by him, though it neglected to 
provide for the good arrangement of 


* Report from the Select Committee on Record Commission, together with the 


Minutes of Evidence. 
August 1836. Price 11s. 9d. 


Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 15th 


Octavo Edition of the Report, with Illustrative Notes, selected from the Evidence 
taken by the Committee, and Documents printed by the Record Commission. 


Ridgway and Sons. Price 2s. 6d. 
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records,— its first and most imperative 
business,— it proceeded with activity, 
at least, in publication.* 

The Duke of Wellington, in 1830, 
had threatened to reform, if not to 
abolish the Record Commission, but it 
was spared to be enumerated amongst 
the many of Lord Brougham’s ‘ pro- 
jects of plausible beginning.” Some 
few persons were beginuing to scruti- 
nise the value the public had received 
for 362,400/. 16s. 11§d., which par- 
liamentary returns, procured by Mr. 
Edward Protheroe, member for Eves- 
ham, shewed to have been expended 
by the commission. 

The extreme inaccuracy of the com- 
mission’s publications had been de- 
tected and exposed. Loud and just 
complaints against the fees exacted for 
searching the records, had met with no 
attention. The impediments to the 
access and use of the records had not 
been removed or modified. In short, 
the commission which Lord Brougliam 
undertook to remodel, was little better 
than a vehicle for transferring 10,0004. 
per annum of public money into the 
pockets of jobbers; and had his lord- 
ship been minded to qualify himself 
for the business of reforming this com- 
mission, it was no very difficult task. 
But, alas! every project of his lord- 
ship —his Law Reforms—his Libel 
and Education Bills— his Charity Com- 
mission—his London University,— cum 
multis aliis,—all have been afflicted 
with a fatality; all swamped, or ran 
on rocks, under his pilotage; and his 
Record Commission was destined to 
share the same fate 

In 1800, the king issues a commis- 
sion, because the records are ** unar- 
ranged, undescribed, and unascertained ; 


> 
exposed to erasure, alteration, and em- 
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bezzlement; and lodged in buildings 
incommodious and insecure.” In 1806, 
1817, 1821, and 1825, other commis- 
sions tel! the same tale; and in 1831, 
the great law-reformer discloses to the 
world that the “ records are unarranged, 
undescribed, and unascertained,” &c., 
and so forth; and proposes to redress 
the same evils by the same machinery, 
After thirty years’ experience of the 
working of the unpaid, irresponsible 
Record Commissioners, he re-consti- 
tutes another Commission, on the same 
identical principle, and in the very same 
words ; except, indeed, that some ad- 
ditional duties are imposed on the pre- 
sent commissioners. They are com- 
manded to make “ full and diligent in- 
quiry whether any beneficial alterations 
or reforms can be introduced into the 
offices and repositories of public re- 
cords, and the general course of busi- 
ness therein.” The numbers of the 
Commissioners, which, in 1800, were 
twelve, were now increased to twenty- 
five, and some new members intro- 
duced. Mr. Cooper was substituted as 
secretary for Mr. Caley. ‘ And,” says 
Sir H. Nicolas, “ if any thing could 
redeem the selection of the commis- 
sioners, it was the nomination of the 
secretary !” 

It was expected that twenty-five 
persons, one-half of whom were fully 
occupied with other business, the other 
half literary dilettanti; and none of 
them either paid for what they did, or 
called to account for what they did not 
do, would do the business much better, 
now that they were appointed by the 
great law-reformer. 

We shall proceed at once to shew 
how far this most rational expectation 
has been realised. The means of do- 
ing so are furnished by the report ofa 


* Comparative Statement of Commission's Proceedings between 1800 and 1831. 


| ‘or 
Length of | Amount of Parlia- |No. of sepa- Completed 
duration. | mentary grants. 


Commissions from 1800 
to 1819, managed by? | 19 years 
Mr. Abbot..........) 

Commissions from ee | | 


| 


to 1831, managed no- 
minally by Mr.Manners 
Sutton, Lord Spencer, 


| 
| 12 years 
| 
RCo oe 


eoccseccccccscces | | 


nil, 


licapes 


f 
173,650 17 2 


130,714 11 4 14 


Originated No. of 


No. of folio, ary 
volumes. sented, 


19 36 2 


rate publi- 
| cations, 


“8. dd 


None. 


We have taken the publications only, hecause in all other respects their result was 
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select committee of the house of 


commons.* 
We begin with the practical opera- 
tion of the board, 


« Great stress,” says the report, p.37., 
“is laid on the importance of having 
high officers of state on the commission, 
to give it dignity, and facilitate its opera- 
tions. Some, it is supposed, were to 
insure it access to those offices of which 
they possessed the legal custody. For 
this purpose, also, judges of the various 
courts are said to have been placed on 
the commission. But there is an ample 
evidence of a necessity having on many 
occasions arisen for the interference of 
these high official and judicial persons, 
in order to procure the commission suf- 
ficient control over the different offices. 
It does not appear to your committee that 
this aid has in any case been given by 
the official or judicial members of the 
commission. . . ® ° 

“ The present master of the rolls has 
attended only at one of many boards to 
which he had been summoned, that being 
the only occasion ‘ on which he could at- 
tend witbout interfering with the business 

f his court, which he considered more 
important.’ . . = od 

“The presence of the chancellor of the 
exchequer might, it is supposed, have 
been serviceable in regulating the finan- 
cial arrangements of the board; and it 
has been argued that this minister, the 
speaker of the house of commons, and 
other parliamentary members would form 
a convenient medium of communication 
between the commission, the two houses 
of parliament, and the executive govern- 
ment. It appears, however, that the pre- 
sent chancellor of the exchequer is the 
first who has ever appeared to take the 
slightest interest in the business of the 
board; and that he has only attended 
once...... No secretary of state for the 
home department attended from the form. 
ation of the present commission down 
to January last..... It appears that the 
comission has been, since the first pe- 
riod of its existence, cramped by the in- 
completeness of its original powers ; and 
that no one of its parliamentary members 
has ever made any exertion in either 
house to procure it legislative aid.’”’ 


Mr. Allen (the master of Dulwich 
College), a commissioner, asked, 


“ (7350) Have you ever seen Lord 
Melbourne ?—1 have. 
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Or Lord John Russell?——Lord John 
Russell I have seen too. 

The chancellor of the exchequer, 
you never saw but once, Mr. Spring 
Rice ?1— Mr. Cooper tells me that Lord 
Althorp came once, but I probably was 
not present.” 


As Mr. Allen defends the constitution 
and working of the commission, it was 
to be expected that his pretensions 
would have been strengthened by ac- 
curacy. Ata board held 19th of Nov., 
1832, the names of Lord Althorp and 
Mr. Allen, are both returned as being 
present together. (Appendix F, p. 847). 
Mr. Allen has witnessed Lord Mel- 
bourne’s presence at the board, which 
is odd, because, by a return of the 
names of all who attended the boards 
of the commission, his lordship ap- 
pears not to have attended a single 
board. 

The great functionaries, when they 
did attend, were employed as such 
functionaries in such cases always are— 
as shields. Sharing the reponsibility, 
they shared the inducement to defend 
even mischiefs which they had no hand 
in. 

The prelates were put on the com- 
mission, to look after the records of the 
church. “The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury,” says Mr. Allen (p. 632), 
** must have weight with all who 
have ecclesiastical papers and muni- 
ments in their custody.” These are the 
advantages and exercise of this “ great 
weight.” In 1832, Mr. Protheroe, in 
a letter printed by the commissioners, for 
their especial edification, says, p. 26. 
‘I am very desirous that the board 
should manifest some solicitude about 
the testamentary records of the king- 
dom.” In March 1836, Mr. Pro- 
theroe says, and proves, “ that nothing 
has been done ;” and that these records 
“have been most scandalously neg- 
lected.” The remaining members of 
the board must be considered by Mr. 
Allen, in a theory he propounded on 
its constitution, as representing “ per- 
sons of moderate but independent for- 
tune, who have given their attention to 
the history, literature, and antiquities, 
of their country.” 

Mr. Wynn, Mr Hallam, and Mr. 


* This inquiry was conducted by Mr. Charles Buller, and was the longest and 


most tiresome of the past session. 


It has demonstrated, that a member, among the 


most distinguished for his lively and versatile talents, can exert an industry and 
patience calculated to surprise those who think that nothing but dulness can be 


laborious. 
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Allen, are .of ‘this class: Mr.’ Louis 
Hayes Petit, Mr. Utterson, and Mr. 
William Brougham, may be, “ persons 
of moderate but independent fortune ;” 
who, if they have given attention to the 
* history, literature, and antiquities, 
of their country,” have taken signal 
pains to suppress all evidence of the 
fact. Mr. Protheroe, was nominated 
because he had been troublesome to 
former commissions,—a principle of 
choice, very generally adopted in such 
cases, and founded on no little ex- 
perience of human nature; though this 
gentleman has not exactly answered 
the expectation under which, we may 
venture to surmise, he was chosen. 

Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Grenville 
never attended a single meeting of the 
present Commission (v. Appendix, F. 
1); and we can readily believe, that 
they were rather indisposed to co- 
operate with Lord Brougham’s trium- 
virate— Messrs. Bellenden Ker, W. 
Brougham, and Cooper. 

The Bishop of Llandaff, is a man of 
letters, and shewed, in a letter published 
by the commission, that he had an 
accurate view of the duties committed 
to him as a Record Commissioner. 
His fitness for superintending the ar- 
rangement of record offices, or selecting 
works for publication, was not em- 
ployed ; the only business he was set 
to perform, was to check the accounts 
of the secretary. A business he ex- 
ecuted, in the secretary’s opinion, very 
ill; inasmuch as he detected inac- 
curacies in them. 

Active superintendence of the ar- 
rangement of records, was not, perhaps, 
to be expected from Messrs. Hallam 
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lam, who had exhausted his stock of 
activity, long before he ceased to be a 
commissioner of stamps. Yet, being 
eminent as having “ given their atten- 
tion to the history, literature, and an- 
tiquities, of their country,” it might 
be thonght they would have interested 
themselves in selecting works for pub- 
lication. Not at all: these gentlemen, 
too, figure ouly as auditors of accounts, 
and, consequently, were occupied with 
arithmetic, and not the literature of the 
commission. They are not to be 
complimented for their manner of per- 
forming even this business ; and,through- 
out their respective evidences, they dis- 
claim all knowledge of several depart- 
ments of the commission’s affairs. Mr. 
Allen says (Ev. 7393), “ I was very 
rarely the person that selected. I should 
think that the chief persons were, in 
the first instance, Lord Brougham, and 
afterwards Lord Canterbury. I always 
imagined so.” Mr. Hallam says (Ev. 
7578), “ With respect to many of the 
publications, both of the last and the 
present commission, I am not com- 
petent to speak I can say very little 
about the parliamentary writs.” Be it 
remarked, that Mr. Hallam actually 
sat as a member of a committee, which 
recommended that the publication of 
these writs* should be continued. But 
then Sir F. Palgrave, the editor, is on 
terms of intimacy with Mr. Hallam. 

Mr. Hallam is asked (Ev. 7611), 
“Have you generally known what 
works were going to make their ap- 
pearance under the sanction of the 
board ?— Not entirely.” 

It may be seen below,+ how far Mr. 
Williams Wynn is informed of the 
commission’s proceedings. 


and Allen; particularly from Mr. Hal- 


* Report of the Committee, June 1832. 

+ Mr. Buller, in his speech, condemned the appearance of a work, entitled 
“Cooper on Public Records,” as a private work, when the public had paid nearly 
400l. for the printing alone, besides 80/. to Mr. James Bacon, nominally, for ‘ assist- 
ing” Mr. Cooper in its compilation, and innumerable small sums for the somewhat 
singular item of coach-hire, and porterage of books to the Regent’s Park, to aid 
Mr. Cooper in his labour. Thereupon, a Parliamentary Commissioner said, ‘‘ The 
honourable member who brought forward this motion, was wholly misinformed as to 
the Portuguese work of which he had spoken. He (Mr. Wynn) could only say, as 
one of the Commissioners, that he never saw or heard of such a work; and as to the 
book published by Mr. Cooper, that publication took place solely at Mr. Cooper’s own 
expense, and not at the expense of the Commission. The honourable member should, 
therefore, have informed himself better on this point, before he made the statement 
he had put forth.” 

Mr. Jervis enlightened the Commissioner’s darkness, by exhibiting the Portu- 
guese pamphlet (Memoria da Commissdo dos Arquivos da Gran- Bretanha, App. p-781), 
and the printed Parliamentary Returns; in which the cost of Mr. Cooper’s work, 
paid by the Commission, was vouched for by the Commission itself. So well 
acquainted are these gentlemen with their own proceedings. 
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As far as can be made out from the 
evidence of the secretary,— which is 
made up “ of subtle turns and shifts 
of sense” (Ev. 7713, &c. 7748), 
—Mr. Bellenden Ker, a satellite of 
Lord Brougham, has had something to 
do with the publications, but what, 
cannot be exactly discovered. Sir F. 
Palgrave (Ev. 5263), indeed, testifies, 
that Mr. Bellenden Ker and Mr. Ut- 
terson “ are gentlemen well acquainted 
with art and antiquities in general; 
who have been of considerable use to 
him since the new commission, in ad- 
vising upon the artists for the works ;” 
but he does not explain what “artists,” 
and what * works,’’ he alludes to. 

It will, perhaps, be supposed, that 
although the far greater part of the 
commissioners knew nothing of their 
own proceedings, except what they 
were told by the person by whom 
these proceedings were really transact- 
ed; yet, some members of the com- 
mission must have attended, and that 
by these, the business ostensibly tran- 
sacted in their names, was really done, 
or, at the very least, controlled. 

Now, see the real fact. “ It appears 
from a return laid before your com- 
mittee, that, in a period of nearly five 
years, thirty-eight boards were held, 
and only seven of the twenty-five com- 
missioners attended at more than half 
of these. These boards were called by 
the secretary, at his discretion. They 
sat rarely more than two or three hours ; 
their duration depending on the time 
at which some of the leading official 
members could conveniently come, and 
that at which they were forced to go 
away, to attend to other business. The 
business to be done at these boards, 
was arranged by the secretary. The 
ae of the commission was 
carried on by the secretary. Letters 
of great importance were not laid be- 
fore the board. Notices and commu- 
nications of the commissioners them- 
selves, appear in the same way to have 
been liable to be suppressed, or only 
partially communicated to the board. 
Some business of the commission was, 
also, done by committees.”—Report, 
p- 32. 

There was not the slightest commu- 
nication between the board and the 
persons in its employment. Its editors 
were in communication only with the 
secretary ; though the commission had 
reminded itself, by printing Mr. Pro- 
theroe’s letter, of “ the very beneficial 
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effects that would result from the main- 
tenance of a frequent and settled in- 
tercourse, between the board and subs 
commissioners.” 

All judgments of the commission 
were, therefore, formed upon the second- 
hand information of the secretary — 
afforded at his option. No one but he 
ever penetrated into the sanctuary of 
the board-room. 

Mr, Joseph Hunter says (Ev. 3231), 
* He has never attended any meetings 
of the hoard, as sub-commissioner.” 
Mr. Hardy, editor of works charac- 
terised by the secretary, as “ the noblest 
monument that was ever raised to the 
ancient glory of a people” (Ev. 1280), 
“ never had any personal communica- 
tions with the board.” (Mr. Hardy, 
Ev. 3536). Mr. Cole, performing the 
duties of sub-commissioner, “ never 
saw the board.” (Ev. 4598). Mr. 
Stevenson, a sub-commissioner, appears 
never to have come in contact with 
the board. (See his Ev.). Sir Harris 
Nicolas (Ev. 4212), the editor of the 
privy council books, says, ‘* I have no 
knowledge of my own, of the existence 
of the commission ; 1 mean, although I 
have been editor of an extensive work 
under the commission for three years, 
1 never once came into contact with the 
commissioners as a board.” 

Sir F. Palgrave alone contradicts 
this alleged indifference of the com- 
missioners; and it is an odd coinci- 
dence, that the only person certifying 
the official intercourse between com- 
missioners and sub-commissioners, 
happens to be in the habit of meeting 
them in private society. 

Not only did the commission never 
communicate with its editors, &c., but, 
with one or two exceptions (when 
Lord Brougham interfered), it was left 
to the secretary to determine who 
should be its editors. Mr. Cooper 
says (Ev. 2863), that “it was Lord 
Brougham who suggested it would be 
better for Sir F. Palgrave to take 10004. 
per annum, and that he should be at 
liberty to occupy himself with other 
matters.” The very principle on which 
Lord Brougham appointed his charity 
commissioners. “ Every member leit 
at liberty to employ himself in his pro- 
fessional pursuits, for any portion of 
his time, at pleasure” ( Boa Constrictor, 
or Helluo Curiarum, p. 67). And 
Lord Brougham, being resolved that 
Sir F. Palgrave should “have other 
matters to occupy himself with, was 
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the chief means of securing his appoint- 
ment as a municipal corporation com- 
missioner. A Mr. Webster, was ap- 
pointed, “ on the immediate recom- 
mendation of Lord Brougham,” to pre- 
pare the report of the commissioners ; 
which is rumoured to be forthcoming, 
under the direction of an “ eminent 
topographical writer,” in consequence 
of the incompetency of Mr. Webster. 
“ Twelve months were lost by his in- 
competency,” says Lord Brougham’s 
Mr. Cooper.—Ev. 1112, &c. 

“In fact, the administration of the 
affairs of the commission, appears, in a 
great measure, to have vested in the 
hands of the secretary, consulting occa- 
sionally two or three of the commission- 
ers. .... He possessed the entire control 
over the funds and disbursements of 
the commission, of the preparation of 
its works, of the engagements, salaries, 
and duties, of all persons in the em- 
ploy of the commission, and of the dis- 
tribution ofall its publications.”—Rep. 
p- 32. 

We must forthwith introduce “ Viro 
illustri, excellentissimo, clarissimo, 
doctissimo” (Agenda, p. 447), “C. P. 
Cooper, Esq. A.M., LL.D., F.RS., 
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F.S.A., M.R.1.A., &c. Barrister at 
Law,”’ to our readers, and, as no ac- 
count is so graphic as that he gives of 
himself, we shall employ his own words. 
“ To my misfortune,” says he, “ 1 was 
prevailed upon to accept the office of 
secretary.”” “ My lord, I am a man 
whom fortune hath cruelly scratch’d,” 
exclaims Parolles. The following were 
his qualifications for office : — 


““T believe (Ev. 2777), it was the 
circumstance that I did not possess a know- 
ledge of the ancient records, that in- 
duced the board to force upon me (for 
Lord Brougham forced upon me) the of- 
fice of secretary, rather than upon a 
record man: I was appointed for the 
purpose of checking the zeal of those 
lovers of ancient records.” 

The following were the terms :-— 

** The conditions on which I accepted 
the office of secretary, was, that its duties 
should be made, in all respects, secondary 
and subordinate to my_professional avoca- 
tions.” *—Ev. 1318. 

And elsewhere he tells us, “ My 
duties as a barrister occupy a very 
large portion of my time” (Ev. 1474). 
An assertion which he never loses an op- 
portunity of repeating and amplifying.+ 





* At this very time, Lord Brougham was haranguing the House of Lords thus, 
“1am of opinion, that public men, however high their character may be, ought 
not to be placed in circumstances in which their interest comes in conflict with their 
duty.— Mirror of Parliament, 22d. Feb., 1831. p. 409. The author of Crochet 
Castle (one of the few who always understood his lordship), truly likens his 
speeches to, 

Tiririririperes. 

Tlowore, loro 
Tisrsoriorioriorioriys: 
KixxaBad, xixxaBad. 
Togorogorogarogonsriaryes 


Sounds without meaning, imitative of the voices of birds. From the Ogwis of 
Aristophanes.— Crochet Castle, p. 275. 

+t Though Mr. Cooper bad no knowledge of Records, he ‘‘ hath a smack of all 
neighbouring languages.” He informed the committee (Ev. 1280), in the service 
of the commission, ‘‘ I have examined more than 2000 volumes, principally folio 
volumes, in Latin, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Swedish, Danish, 
and other European languages.” 

«* omnia Graecé 
Sit turpe magis nostris nescire Latiné.’’ 


We feel that the sternness of public justice, compels us to quote the following 
examination, which shews that this learned man had no time to cultivate geography. 

(Ev. 3150) — Chairman: “ Here is a book of travels through the Seven Cucum- 
bers (Durch Siebengiirgen) ?—I do not understand it ; it is a place upon the Rhine. 
It is a clerical error of the copyist: it refers to the Siebenbiirgen.” 

Sir Robert Inglis: The question last addressed to you, was put from a manuscript 
in the hands of the chairman; that manuscript, I understand to be a transcript, de- 
livered by you as a catalogue of the collection of books formed by you: is such a 
passage, so quoted, a clerical error, obvious to any one who knows the locality to 
which the subject refers ?1— It is an obvious clerical error. 

Chairman: “ What is the ‘‘ Siebenbiirgen ?”—I take it, it is a town upon the 
Rhine.” Thus this great Germanist, first transforms Siebenbiirgen into Sieben- 
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Thus we have seen realised the occupations. The single paid officer, 
invariable consequence of entrusting the executive, becomes the sole manager 
public business to numerous boards, of the concern, while the others kindly 
especially unpaid boards, composed of consent to lend him the screen of their 
amateurs and persons engaged in other nominal responsibility ; a responsibility 


—— 


gurgen (seven cucumbers); then mistakes Siebenbirgen (Transilvania), for Sieben- 
bergen (seven hills). Indeed, Mr. Cooper admits his deficiency in saying (Ev. 3102), 
“ Dr. Drescher was almost always at my elbow, and I should have consulted him, 
he is a very excellent geographer.” 

Mr. Cooper never flinched from his duty: he read lectures even to a cabinet 
minister when the spirit of public virtue was upon him. Learning that the “ sine- 
eure” keepership of the chapter-house was to be given to some other person than Sir 
F, Palgrave, whom Mr. Cooper desired to patronise, he remonstrated with a cabinet 
minister, with whom he was on ‘ terms of intimacy,” and threatened to accelerate 
that parliamentary investigation into the matter, with which, doubtless, he is now so 
much gratified. ‘ I am told (Ev. 1474), what I cannot indeed believe, that * * * 
(the copy omits the name) is to have the chapter-house. If this be the case, it isa 
breach of faith on the part of the government towards myself, and a gross and foul 
job, and I trust will be inquired into in the house of commons. Your lordship knows 
me too well, to imagine I shall hold my tongue. 1t will be a farce to attempt to REFORM 
the record system ; and the only thing left to me, will be to resign the secretary- 
ship.” 

: ‘* Here’s a large mouth, indeed, 

That spits forth death, and mountains, rocks, and seas ; 
Talks as familiarly of roaring lions, 

As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs. 

W hai cannoneer begot this lusty blood ? 

He speaks plain cannon-fire, and smoke and bounce ; 
He gives the bastinado with his tongue.” — King John. 


But, whilst he chastened cabinet ministers, he was not niggard to others of his 
praises, when merited. He commends the “ clearsightedness” of the chancellor 
of the exchequer, and even condescended to crack a joke with him. He has “ jest- 
ingly observed to Mr. Protheroe, and since to the chancellor of the exchequer, it was 
in his power to have gone off to America with the amount of the grant in his pocket ” 
(Ev. 1477, 2262, &c.). Some might accuse him, like Parolles, of being ‘ more saucy 


with lords and honourable personages, than the heraldry of his birth and virtue gives 
him commission.” 


Mr. Cooper's financial administration, was not ae profound ; but ignorance in 


such matters is considered rather gentlemanly, Indeed, in his case, it was carried 
to such an extent, that it was necessary for his clerk to “ inform” him, how many odd 
hundreds of pounds he spent annually on books. — Ev. 1280. 

What return can a grateful public make for the following act of munificence! 
He told the committee, certain books ‘‘ being wanting, to bring my task (a self im- 
posed task, too !) to a satisfactory close, I have myself bought, out of my private funds, 
all the books that were wanting, and which my clerk informs me, have cost me more 
than 500/. When done with, they will not be incorporated in my own library, but 
exchanged for other books or sold; and, probably, at a considerable loss to myself.” 
Nevertheless, Mr. Protheroe (Ev. 1423) says, when auditing the accounts, ‘‘ We 
expressed, as well as I remember, some uneasiness to Mr. Cooper, at the large 
amount of expenditure on printed books, which I think exceeded 7001. ; but our ob- 
servations were damped by perceiving that Mr. Cooper disliked them, and he very 
plainly told us, that his zeal in the service of the commission would be seriously 
diminished, if we cut off from him the privilege of making this expenditure.” 

He took no periods of relaxation: to the composition of his great work with the 
luminous title of appendix A! performed, of course, gratuitously, says he, * 1 devoted 
the whole of the long vacations of 1832, 1833, and 1834: and part of the long vacation 
of 1835 ; and the greater part of the Christmas and Easter vacations of those years” ( Ev. 
1280). “ More than half his whole time is devoted to the business of the commission” 
(Agenda, p.7). And he impressed upon the committee, that “ it would be a foolish 
affectation, were he to allow the committee to suppose, that Mr. Caley (the late secre- 
tary) ever bestowed on the business of the record board, one-fourth of the time which 
had been bestowed by himself” (Ev. 1474), 

We trace a similitude between Haman, the son of Hammedatha, the Agagite, 
and Charles Purton Cooper, the ‘‘ sec. com. pub. rec.;” as he delighteth to 
subscribe himself, As “ all the king’s servants that were in the King’s Gate, bowed 
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good for nothing as against them, but a A merchant’s account-books afford 
good and sufficient shield for him. good prima facie evidence of the state 

Having seen by whom the affairs of of his prosperity, and fraudulent bank- 
the commission have been managed, ruptcies may generally be detected by 
we shall now see how. this test. To judge of the state and 


, 


and reverenced Haman,” so all the king’s servants that were in the king’s com. 
mission, bowed and reverenced Cooper. And, as ‘‘ the king said unto Haman,” so 
the commission said unto Cooper: ‘‘ the silver is given to thee and the people also, 
to do with them as it seemeth good to thee.” (We beg to say, we see no further 
resemblance between the fates of Haman and Cooper. “ The king said, hang 
Haman on the gallows, and then was the king’s wrath pacified”). 
Feuds rent the bosoms of two chivalrous gwelphic knights, employed in the com- 

mission. 

*« Tlli inter sese duri certamina belli 

Contulerunt” - 


Accusations of “‘ mendacity,” “‘ spite,” “ enmity,” ‘* want of temper,”’ “ unprece. 
dented avarice, &c.” were tilted about; yet both chaunt the praises of the great 
secretary. For example, Sir H. Nicolas extols the ‘‘ zeal of the secretary” to the 
Record Commission, ‘‘ for the promotion of historical knowledge” (Preface to the 
Chronology of History, p. 19). And, in Sir H. Nicolas’ deliberate judgment, “ the 
secretary was a most fit person to be one of two record commissioners”’ (Letter to 
Lord Brougham on Record Commission, in 183%, p. 89). It must be noticed, that 
Sir Harris withdrew his ‘‘ encomiums” on Mr. Cooper, when he found the secretary's 
conduct to be under investigation by the committee (Ev. 3906). Sir F. Palgrave, 
before his contest with the secretary, when he told the public, “‘ no gentleman would 
be contented to act under Mr. Cooper's sway ” ( Reply, p. 63)—thought it an important 
fact, bearing on his *‘ Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth,” to make 
known to posterity, that Mr. C. P. Cooper, in “ the full activity of his profession, 
had yet found time to investigate the literature and science of the law.”—p. 648. 

The secretary was not very scrupulous, whether the recognition of his excellence 
and power, were voluntary or not. It seems “ that it was at Mr. Cooper’s earnest 
request, that Mr. Hardy dedicated a work to him” (Ev. 3655). And Mr. Hardy 
says, in some preface, that he found it “ necessary to state, that the public is 
indebted to Mr. Cooper, for recommending the publication of the Rolls of the 
reign of king John.” But the ne plus ultra of laudation, is to be found in the 
glowing language of the “* Rev.” Joseph Hunter, whose salary, by the way, had been 
raised from 300/. to 4501. a year, by ‘‘ an agreement made between Mr. Hunter and the 
secretary” (Mr. Cooper’s Ev. 2855 ; also Mr. Hunter's, 3213.—et seq). ‘‘ I venture,” 
says that ‘“‘ Reverend” gentleman, “ to add, that the gratitude of all such inquirers, 
and of all who delight in the results of inquiries, or, who are in any way benefited 
by them, will rest on those who established a commission for this great purpose (viz. 
the publication of an 8vo. volume of Ancient Fines, edited by Mr. Hunter), on the 
members of the commission itself, and not least on their vigilant, enlightened, and 
zealous secretary !’?—- Mr. Hunter's Preface to the Fines, p. 41. 

The present seems a good opportunity to qualify these disinterested eulogiums. 
We select the proceedings of the secretary and commission, with respect to a work 
called the Parliamentary Writs, as an entidete to Mr. Hunter’s praises. Mr. Cooper 
having induced Sir. F. Palgrave, the editor, to entrust to him all his papers, &c. (v. 
Mr. Palgrave’s “ Reply”), hands them over to Sir H. Nicolas, together with all the 
official orders, minutes, reports, &c. touching the work, without any permission from 
the board ; from these materials, Sir Harris compiles certain ‘* Observations” (printed 
1832, by the Record Commission). Mr. Cooper thereupon, writes to Mr Bellenden 
Ker, a commissioner, telling him, that he has written the ‘‘ Observations,” at his 
and Mr. W. Brougham’s (another commissioner) “ desire and particular request.” 
Messrs. Ker and Brougham request Mr. Cooper, by letter, to ‘‘ print them and send 
a copy to each member of the commission.” Mr. Cooper does so, claiming the 
authorship. Sir F. Palgrave replies ; and again Sir Harris, in Mr. Cooper’s name, 
publishes more ‘‘ Remarks.” To crown this transaction, Mr. Cooper transmits a copy 
of these observations, with other documents printed for the private use of the board, 
to the British museum, in a fictitious name, because ‘‘ he was secretary to the board” 
(Ev. 2801), accompanied by the following letter : — 

Ross, June 1833. 

** Sir, —The tracts in the volume that I now beg to present to the British museum, 
were given to my late uncle; by a gentleman in one of the record offices in London. 
He informed me, that they were very rare, only fifty copies being printed of each, 
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management of the commission by 
any other test, would imply some ac- 
quaintance with the technicalities of 
its business ; but its system of finances 
is the foot by which Hercules can be 
known. 

The following summary view of the 
mode of conducting the finances of the 
commission, is collected entirely from 
Mr.Cooper’s own evidence ( Ev. 2267): 
“ There were no account-books what- 
ever belonging to the old board :” 
“ 360,000/., and more, passed through 
their hands; and there is no trace of it 
whatever.” ‘ When I was appointed 
secretary, I found no account-books. I 
thought the system defective, and I im- 
mediately directed my clerk to prepare 
two books. The one has been, most 
improperly and ignorantly by me, some- 
times called a ledger. I am told (!), 
by persons conversant with accounts, 
it is a mere journal. The other is 
called, and improperly also, a petty 
cash-book ” (Ev. 2269). The present 
commission has received parliament- 
ary grants to the amount of 48,000/. 
in five years, all of which have been 
paid into the hands of the secretary. 
Mr. Cooper says (Ev. 2262), “ The 
first year I went to the exchequer, 
and I found, to my great amazement, 
that I was to receive, in cash, the 
sum of 10,5007. I was very much 
surprised at it: I might have put it 
into my pocket, and gone off to Ame- 
rica the next day.” Having received 
that sum of money, he did not an- 
nounce the fact “officially” to the 
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commissioners ; and it no where ap- 
pears that the commissioners made 
any inquiries after it. The money was 
placed in a banker’s hands, and was 
drawn out by Mr. Cooper ;* “ without 
any other signature whatever?” He 
adds, ‘‘ Yes; and, in the first instance, 
might be misapplied by me.” “ The 
Board never previously makes an 
order” (Ev. 2278). And thus the 
funds were disbursed just as Mr. 
Cooper pleased. The secretary of the 
commission, “ prior to 1831, could 
have obtained money to any amount 
from the king’s printers; and, from 
1807 to 1830, a sum of 49,750/. 3s. 2d. 
was advanced by them.” Tere was a 
field for jobbing! The commission ac- 
commodates the king’s printers by em- 
ploying them, the king’s printers accom- 
modate the commission by advancing 
loans at interest; and the same secre- 
tary, who borrows the money, certifies 
the accuracy of all the printers’ bills, 
both for money advanced and for work 
done. 

This same system of borrowing from 
tradesmen was also followed by the 
present commission, though the secre- 
tary would have us believe to the 
contrary. ‘ This system,” says Mr. 
Cooper (Ev. 8114), “I determined 
not to adopt; and the board sanc- 
tioned my proposal, that, instead of 
the secretary drawing upon the king’s 
printers, and the monies paid to his 
order being included in their bills, 
they should advance a gross sum, 
which should be paid into a banker’s.” 


which induces me, as I am leaving England for some time, to take the opportunity of 
a friend going to town, to send the volume containing them, to be placed in the fine 
library confided to your superintendence. 


** T am, Sir, your's, 
“ Cuarces Hucues.” 

When we think of the secretary as ‘‘ Charles Hughes ;” his illegal seizure of the 
augmentation office, ‘‘ arising out of an interview with Lord sos! * (Mr. Vincent's 
Ev. 1687, &c.) ; his ordering transcripts to be made sub rosé (Ev. Mr. Cooper, 1134. 
Mr. Petrie’s Ev.); the discrepances existing in the parliamentary returns; his 
plagiarism and surreptitious use of Mr. Petrie’s work (Ev. Mr. Petrie, &c.),— 
Mr. Cooper's secretaryship reminds us of the proverb, 


am 6 


~~? | ee | e 


‘€ Con arte e con inganno 
Si vive mezzo l’anno, 
E con inganno ed arte 
Si vive l’altra parte.” 


* Mr. Hallam, with the coolest indifference, says (Ev. 7616), ‘‘ The money is 
certainly lodged in the hands of the secretary: I do not think that is altogether the 
best mode, and that might easily be rectified.” This nonchalance is not without 
parallel: on another occasion, when Mr. Hallam attempted to ‘‘ excuse, if not to 
justify, the practice of leaving blank signatures,” with reasons, from which the Lords 
of the Treasury “entirely dissent.”—Vide Minute of the Lords of the Treasury, 
6th Oct. 1826, printed by House of Commons, 15th June, 1827. 
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The difference of the two systems was 
merely this :—TIn the first, the printers 
paid sums of 50/., 100/., or 200/., to 
A, B, and C, according to the secre- 
tary’s order; and, in the second, the 
king’s printers advanced a large sum 
of 1000/., or so, to the secretary, which 
the secretary himself paid out in sums 
of 50/., 100/., or 2001. The treasury 
stopped this practice in July 1834, 
* considering loans of this nature from 
tradesmen to be, in. principle, de- 
cidedly objectionable.” 

The secretary (for, in truth, the com- 
mission knew nothing and did nothing) 
was not to be baffled, even by the 
treasury. He admits, that, “in con- 
sequence of the treasury’s condemna- 
tion, no more money was borrowed 
from the king’s printers ; and the only 
thing we could do was to get it from 
the bankers.” And it appears the 
treasury was given io understand, that 
the secretary advanced the money him- 
self.* 

Our space will not permit our quot- 
ing an examination of Mr. Cooper, 
from 7839 to 7867, touching the re- 
sponsibility involved in this system of 
borrowing ; but we will select the most 
striking phrases. “ It was a ticklish 
question,” says Mr. Cooper (Ev.7840), 
“‘ whether the secretary borrowed on 
his own individual responsibility, or 
on that of the board.” ‘The bankers 
took no note of hand, or acknowledge- 
ment, for the advance.” ‘ The bank- 
ers, in August 1835, had advanced 
between 4000/. and 5000/., without 
any security whatever, either from the 
secretary or any other person.” ‘ No 
formal report was made to the board 
of the large advances which the bank- 
ers were making” (Ev. 7850). “ The 
board gave no authority; the board 
merely acquiesced in what was con- 
sidered to be an improvement upon 
the ancient system.” ‘ The unfortu- 
nate secretary lias been left to get on 
as well as he could.”—Ev. 8113. 

Before the treasury would pass the 
commission’s accounts, it was neces- 
sary that they should be certified as 
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having been authorised by the com- 
mission; and the farce of an audit 
was also acted, because Mr. Protheroe 
had busied himself about the matter, 
and in the following manner :—Three 
commissioners, Messrs. Protheroe, 
Hallam, and Allen, met, and “ It was 
agreed,” states Mr. Protheroe (Ev, 
1400), “that our duty was solely li- 
mited to seeing that the vouchers 
agreed with the bills, and that both 
agreed with the entries in the book.” 
They demanded no authority for the 
disbursements, which had been made 
at the pleasure of Mr. Cooper. Mr. 
Protheroe says (Ev. 1417), that “an 
expenditure of 700/. to 800/., upon 
certain objects, had been incurred,” and 
not known to the commissioners until 
their audit; and Mr. Hallam, in his 
usual off-hand way, says (Ev. 7618), 
“In auditing the accounts, I have 
seen the items of expenditure for the 
foreign collections ;” of which the 
transcripts alone, in Dec. 1835, had 
exceeded 3135/. 12s. 91d. The ac- 
counts having been thus audited, they 
were certified by Lord Brougham. 
Thrice has his lordship informed the 
treasury, that the “ expenditure has 
been made by the authority, and 
under the direction, of the commis- 
sioners” (Mr. Cooper’s Evidence, 
7927); and, having done so, on the 
13th June, 1836, after he had been 
enlightened by the evidence of the 
committee, he positively writes: “ I 
strongly recommend that the audit 
should be made an effectual one. I 
never, till 1 read the evidence, had 
any doubt that the auditors required the 
authority for the expenditure, as well 
as the vouchers for the fact !”"—App. 
G1. 

** Various returns of the commis- 
sion’s expenditure have been ordered 
by the house of commons, on four 
occasions, since 1833. ‘To these Mr. 
Cooper, without consulting the com- 
missioners (Ev. 2246, &c.), has vouch- 
safed to give only such answers as he 
pleased. He did not submit them to 
the board, or seek any instructions. 


* Thus, in Dec. 1835, the Treasury auditors say, that a balance of 49341. 4s. 93d. 
should be carried to Mr. Cooper’s credit in his next account (App. D.); the fact (of 
which the Treasury was kept in ignorance) being, that the money had been advanced 


by the bankers. 


Messrs. Williams were the first bankers, but were changed for 


Messrs. Snow, Strahan, and Co. soon after the secretary commenced borrowing from 


the bankers. 


It may be remarked, en passant, that Mr. Strahan, of the firra of Snow, 


Strahan, and Paul, is the nephew and heir of the late Mr. Strahan, for many years 
the head of the establishment of the king’s printers. 
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No inquiries were made by the board 
itself regarding the first order (Aug. 
1833). Mr. Cooper not only did not 
comply with the resolutions of the 
House, but presented returns which 
disagree with the actual expenditure. 
To two other orders on the motion — 
viz. of Mr. Harvey in 1834, and Col. 
Sibthorpe in 1836 —for returns of the 
expenses of all existing commissions 
(including, of course, the Record Com- 
mission), his replies were tantamount 
to saying that the Record Commission 
was not a commission ; and he con- 
descended to give no other information 
whatever. 

In another return, Mr. Cooper pre- 
sumed to alter the words of the reso- 
lution of the House. He was ordered 
to make a return ofthe “date of EVERY 
payment ;” he changed the wording of 
the order to the “ dates of the cHiEF 
poyments” (App. C 3, p. 766), and 
entered such items as those mentioned 
below,* without any dates or speci- 
fications. 

We conclude the subject of finances 
with observing, that the commission 
inherited a debt of 16,000/., which, in 
five years, it has increased to 24,000/. 

A word or two upon the remunera- 
tion and contingent expenses of Mr. 
Cooper himself. He received a no- 
minal salary of 500/. per annum. 
Numbers of clerks, in nowise con- 
cerned with the records, perpetually 
haunted his chambers: in one year 
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they cost 302/. 18s. 6d. One person 
wrote Mr. Cooper’s correspondence, 
at 65/. a-year. His own law-clerk 
kept the accounts for a matter of 55d. 
a-year. Dr. Drescher, “ the excellent 
geographer,” received 80/. a-year for 
being “almost always at Mr. Cooper’s 
elbow” (Ev. 3102). Repairs and fix- 
turest in Mr. Cooper's house cost, in 
one year, 382/.15s. The annual rent 
of the offices, which were also em- 
ployed as Mr. Cooper’s law-chambers, 
was 70/. The annual disbursements 
unconnected with the execution of the 
real objects of the commission, amount 
to little short of 2000/. per annum. 
(See Ev. of Mr. Protheroe, 2135, &c.; 
also Parliamentary Returns, App. C., 
p- 3.) Mr. Cooper, of course, gives a 
denial to all these expenses, which the 
reader may see (Ev. 7944-5), if he 
thinks it worth the trouble. 

“ It appears that, without any au- 
thority from the commission, a large 
library, of what the secretary calls 
palzographical books, has been pur- 
chased, at a cost of 1576/. 13s. 3d. 
.... The existing library is kept at the 
secretary’s chambers in New Boswell 
Court.”—Rep. p. 33. 

A most unintelligible and inaccurate 
catalogue of the books was returned 
to parliament. Mr. Cooper, upon a 
proof-sheet being transmitted to him 
by the printers to correct it, according 
to a request previously made, when he 
found himself in a scrape (Ev. 3152) 


* We find the following in the last return to parliament (App. C 3), in which 
the sums are not apportioned to each person or purpose : 


“ Messrs. Murphy, Bacon, &c. (seven others), miscellaneous . 


£399 16 


7 
Rymer’s Foedera ; 35 persons (names all clustered together)... 3135 12 9} 
Three Bricklayers and Carpenters — Heard, Parker, Skipsey 


(Parker received about 61. of this 9811.) ....0..eeeeee- 981 3 103 
Dixon, &c. for Stationery, &c. .......eeee0es eoececcceess 2062 10 12 
Expenses of forwarding Works to the Continent, &c......... 253 14 1 
Leaver and others, Copying Clerks, &c. ....... b kswdl bustles 161 9 7 
Interest to Eyre and Spottiswoode, Williams and Co., Snow 

and Co., for Money advanced.........eeecesceecccecs 719 3 9 
Postage, Carriage of Parcels, extra Porterage, Coach-hire, Cab- 

hire, Van-hire, Cart-hire, Boat-hire, Truck-hire, &c.&c. 674 16 9} 
Other Disbursements, not comprised under any of the fore- 

going heads ........ 90001006 006s ree eke eee cus eee - $97 9 O} 

£8785 16 74.” 


A pretty good sum to be spent in two years, without telling the public the 


particulars ! 


+ Mr. Protheroe specifies the repairs, in the very words of the bills, to consist in 
alterations in the attic story, coppers fixed, stoves altered, new stoves supplied, refiring 
chimneypieces, contracting chimneys, rebuilding fire-places, and book-cases ( Ev. 7640), 
Mr. Cooper makes his usual attempt at mystification, without rebutting the facts ; 
and actually concludes with saying, ‘ Nor did any reparations take place at the cost 


of the commission.” — Ey. 7944. 
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about “ Siebenburgen,” “ considers the 
trouble of correcting and verifying 
needless in so unimportant a docu- 
ment.”’"—App. C 3, p. 788. 

The secretary not only made pv'- 
chases without authority, but sold and 
exchanged the books so purchased 
equally without authority. In the re- 
turn (App. C 3, p. 772) he states, in 
the note which he subsequently desired 
to have expunged, that ‘two or three 
large lots of books were sent to a book- 
seller and stationer, to be exchanged 
for parchment, vellum, and paper,” 
but were afterwards “ sent to the 
British Museum, or exchanged for 
other books.” No credit to the com- 
mission is ever found on the score ot 
books, and no specification of an ex- 
change is given. The making presents 
to the British Museum is preposterous. 
The funds which parliament considers 
sufficient are annually voted to the 
Museum. Nor does it appear that the 
books which the Record Commission 
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which the Museum happened to want, 
and not to have. Of these books thus 
exchanged or given, a return was made 
(App. C 6); but this is not to be 
trusted. By inspecting the original 
booksellers’ bills (App. E.), various 
books, purchased at different times, are 
not mentioned in any returns. Among 
the books thus omitted, are some of 
those the propriety of purchasing which 
would obviously be most question- 
able.* 

The report (p. 33) remarks: —“ It 
does not appear that these books were 
generally made useful for the purposes 
of the commission.” .. .. “ It is stated 
in the return to parliament, in defence 
of the formation of this library, that it 
was intended for the use of a school of 
young transcribers; but of this school 
no such satisfactory account has been 
obtained by your committee, as would 
authorise such an appropriation of the 
public money ”+ 

With such a board, and such an 


happened not to want, were books an executive, it can be no matter of 


* «* Ware's Ireland, by Harris, 2 vols. 12/. 12s.; O'Conner’s Rerum Hibernicarum 
Scriptores Veteres, 4 vols., very scarce, 311. 10s,; Rushworth’s Historical Collections, 
8 vols.. best edition, 7/. 17s. 6d.; Fosbrouk’s British Monachism, 2l. 12s. 6d.; 
Dibdin’s Tour, 3 vols. 2l.; Archwologia, 22 vols., with Index and Catalogue of 
Books of the Antiquarian Society, 24 vols., 28/.; Nichol’s Literary Anecdotes ; 
Dunlop’s History of Fiction; Ellis’s Metrical Romances; Weber’s Romances, 
&e. &e. 

** The prices paid for books seem very capricious (App. E). In the same bill, 
the price of one copy of Adam’s Index Villaris was 6s.; and of another copy of 
Adam’s Index Villaris, apparently for the use of the Rev. Mr. Hunter, 2l. 2s,"— 
App. E, p. 843. 

+ The evidence concerning Mr. Cooper’s School of Young Transcribers is a fine 
illustration of quackery. He says (Ev. 2947), ‘‘ Mr. Black superintends what does 
exist, in spite of what has been said by another witness :—he superintends the 
Scnoot or Younc Transcrisers.” Mr. Black, the usher, had conceived a design 
of instructing these scholars, by giving ‘‘ familiar lectures in Paleography and 
Diplomatics ;” but these, it is added, he has never, ‘‘as yet, had leisure enough to 
bestow on them.” The same cause has prevented the same gentleman from exe- 
cuting another conception of a ‘* Diplomatic Manual,” intended to have contained 
much instructive matter. 

Mr. Protheroe (Ev. 2089), being asked ‘* Where does this school exist?” says, 
** There is no such thing.” Mr, Petrie (Ev. 3481) ‘‘ knows nothing of it.” Mr. 
Hardy (Ev. 3680) ‘has heard some such absurd story, but can scarcely credit it.” 
Sir F. Palgrave says (Ev. 4365), ‘I do not know of any School of Young Tran- 
scribers.” Mr. Cole says (Ev. 4780-1), “It is a sheer fiction, a mere piece of de- 
lusion, and a mere deception on the Committee, to say that any thing of the kind 
exists.” In fine, Mr. Stevenson explains the school to consist of *‘ the young gentle- 
men employed under Mr. Black in copying Rymer’s rejected transcripts at the 
Museum.” One of these gentlemen he afterwards had under him at the Tower, 
where he “ had to teach him the rudiments of his business, finding that he was not 
competent to read records.” The transcripts of Rymer on which this young scholar 
had been solely employed (for Mr. Black tells us, “they have scarcely attempted the 
tracing of facsimiles yet”), are written in a very plain hand; and, to be fitted to 
re-transcribe them, requires no diplomatic knowledge.” 

We leave Mr. Cooper to soliloquise with Parolles: —‘* What shall I say I have 
done? it must be a very plausive invention that carries it. They hegin to smoke me, 
and disgraces have of late knocked too often at my door: I find my tongue is too 
fool-hardy.”— All's well that ends well, 
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surprise that the commission should 
have signally failed in accomplishing 
any one of its professed objects. Be- 
sides leaving untouched all the abuses 
it was directed to reform, or cause to 
be reformed, it has hatched a mon- 
strous nest of hornets, whose interests 
are identified with the jobbing and 
abuses to be swept away. 

We shall despatch a notice of the 
commission’s performances in as few 
words as possible. Its business was 
twofold: to reform and superintend 
the general system of keeping the pub- 
lic records, and to print the more an- 
cient and valuable of them. 

The evils to be ameliorated or re- 
moved may be enumerated under the 
following heads: 

1. The insecurity and inconvenience 
of the places in which many of the 
records are kept:—‘ Your committee 
has seen the public records deposited 
at the Tower over a gunpowder-maga- 
zine, and contiguous to a steam-engine 
in daily operation ; at the Rolls, in a 
chapel where Divine service is per- 
formed ; in vaults, two stories under- 
ground, at Somerset House; in dark 
and humid cellars at Westminster 
Ilall; in the stables of the late Carlton 
Ride; in the chapter-house of West- 
minster Abbey; in offices surrounded 


by, and subject to, all the accidents of 


private dwellings, as the Augmentation 
Office and First Fruits’ Office.”— 
Rep. p. 8. 

2. The dispersion of records of the 
same court, and of the same nature, in 
different repositories, situated in va- 
rious parts of the metropolis. Mr. 
Illingworth notices this matter, in cer- 
tain observations drawn up “at the 
particular request of Lord Brougham,” 
who wrote on purpose “from Brougham 
Hall,” and “ declared his intention to 
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sweep* away all: impediments and 
abuses.” — Ev. 855, &e. 

These two evils could be remedied 
only by parliament; they have existed 
for thirty-six years, and not a single 
parliamentary member of the com- 
mission has attempted to obtain from 
the legislature the increased powers 
necessary for this purpose. 

Mr. Cooper, having borrowed a 
scheme for building a general record 
office from Mr. Illingworth, published 
it as his own, and in his own name, 
without Mr. I[llingworth’s knowledge 
or consent. Mr. Cooper says (Ev. 
2664), Mr. Illingworth’s paper “ bears 
no resemblance whatever to my pro- 
posal for a general record office..... 
Elwood the Quaker might just as well 
say he was the author of Milton’s 
Paradise Found.” On this subject, the 
report of the committee says, p. 26: 
*¢ Projects for the erection of a general 
record office have been, at various 
times, considered by the board. No 
such plan has, however, been carried 
into effect.” 

It is needless to specify any other 
reason to account for the failure of this 
project, than the meddling of the omni- 
present Lord Brougham; who, says 
Mr, Illingworth (Ev. 848), ‘‘ approved 
of it very much, and said it was to be 
made a cabinet measure.” 

3. A third evil was the confusion 
and disarrangement of the records in 
the various offices. The Report gives 
a very accurate analysis of the com- 
mission’s proceedings in this respect: 
from which it appears, that some little 
matter has been done in one or two 
offices — nothing in the majority ; and 
that nothing worth mention is doing 
now. 

4. Assuming that the records were 
methodically arranged and well- pre- 


* From the Examiner, of August'14, 1831. 


“‘ THE FATE OF A BROOM. 


Lo! in Corruption’s lumber-room, 
The remnants of a wondrous broom, 
That walking, talking, oft was seen, 
Making stout promises to sweep clean ; 
Sut evermore, at every push, 
Proved but a stump without a brush. 
Upon its handle-top, a sconce, 
Like Bramah’s, looked four ways at once ; 
Pouring on king, lords, church, and rabble, 
Long floods of favour-currying gabble ; 
From four-fold mouth-piece always spin- 
ning 

Projects of plausible beginning, 

VOL, XV. NO, LKXXXVE,. 


AN ANTICIPATION. 


Whereof said sconce did ne’er intend 
That any one should have an end ; 
Yet still, by shifts and quaint inventions, 
Got credit for its good intentions, 
Adding no trifle to the store 
Wherewith the Devil paves his floor. 
Found out at last, worn bare and scrub- 

bish, 
And thrown aside with other rubbish, 
We'll e’en hand o’er the enchanted stick, 
As a choice present for Old Nick, 
To sweep beyond the Stygian lake 
The pavement it has helped to make.’ 

r 
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served, they are comparatively useless 
without catalogues, indexes, and ca- 
lendars. The commissioners cannot 
be said to have provided one single 
record office, or even one class of 
records, with these essential aids. 

5. The duty of inquiring into fees, 
and the regulations of the record 
offices, constituted the one new object 
of the present commission; and Lord 
Brougham told the secretary—at least, 
Mr. Cooper says so—* that the prose- 
cution of these inquiries was the prin- 
cipal object of the new commission.” 
(Agenda, p. 7.) When it was pro- 
posed at a board to form a com- 
mittee to inquire, the secretary thinks 
it occurred to Lord Brougham that it 
was not necessary (Ev. 1091); whilst 
lord Biougham says the bright idea 
belonged to Sir John Leach, who is 
not alive to admit the fact. It hap- 
pens, however, that neither Lord 
Brougham nor Sir John Leach were 
present at the Board when the motion 
was brought forward (Append. F 1, 
p. 846). Mr. Protheroe subsequently 
attempted to bring forward this “ prin- 
cipal object of the new commission,” 
but was prevented from doing so effect- 
ively, because Lord Brougham broke 
up the Board (Ev. 1303, 7813). The 
commission has consequently not re- 
medied this great nuisance. 

Our space does not permit us to 
notice at length a number of other 
evils, such as the removal of records 
from their repositories, their deposit in 
private houses, the sale of them, &c. ; 
none of which the commission has 
done any thing to prevent in future. 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, who was called 
by the commission in its defence, 
thinks that “ more records have been 
destroyed since the Record Commission 
was first instituted in 1800, than in the 
four preceding centuries.” (Ev. 7551.) 

With respect to printing, whatever 
blame the previous commissions me- 
rited for doing too much, to the 
neglect of more important duties, 
greatly accumulates to the charge 
of the present commission. Lerd 
Brougham thinks the present com- 
mission has done very little in printing. 
We shall enlighten him. The old 
commission, in thirty years, pro- 
duced fifty folio volumes, and be- 
queathed a debt of about 16,000/. to 
its successor, The present commission, 
in six years, has published nine folios, 
and commenced five others; twenty- 
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three octavo volumes, and commenced 
fourteen others; besides five volumes 
of Mr. Cooper’s Appendixes to the 
Fadera ; and somewhere about twenty 
pamphlets ; taking one with another, 
they make a total of about seventy-six 
distinct printed volumes: and it will 
expire with a debt of about 24,000/. 

We cannot here discuss the merits 
of any of the works. We may, how- 
ever, observe, that the commission is 
empowered to print only the more 
valuable and ancient of the records, 
The report remarks (p. 20): “ It has 
been made matter of complaint that 
the commission has, in some instances, 
published original works of modern 
writers, for which no direct authority 
appears to be given by the terms of 
the commission ; and that in some 
instances the information contained in 
those works had before been given in 
other forms.” 

We must not quit this subject, 
without alluding to the means adopted 
for distributing the works printed by 
the commission. The hopes of a re- 
munerating sale at one time deter- 
mined the selection of some works. 
Mr. Cooper writes, in 1832, in a letter 
printed in “ Papers relative to a Com- 
plaint made by the Editor of the Rolls 
of Parliament,” (p. 20): “ As, however, 
it is our object to select records for 
publication that may be printed in a 
moderate time and at a moderate ex- 
pense, and, above all, which possess 
sufficient general interest to make it 
probable that the money expended in 
the publication will be reimbursed by 
the sale of copies, 1 shall have no hesi- 
tation in recommending the board to 
authorise you to edit a single volume.” 
Again he says, at p. 4 of the Agenda, 
** ‘That the whole of the works selected 
for press since the existence of the 
present commission are likely to have 
a considerable sale; indeed, there is 
little doubt of the specimens of the 
Close Rolls and Pipe Rolls repaying 
the expenses both of editorship and 
printing ; and they would long ago 
have been undertaken by individual 
speculators, were those records pre- 
served in accessible repositories.” 

In order, doubtless, to promote a 
quick sale, it seems the commission 
took the unaccountable means of en- 
hancing the price of its publications 
threefold. (Vide Sir Thos. Phillipps’ 
Ev. 7557, &c.) In five years, the sale 
of publications, the production of which 
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has cost 0000/., has realised no more 
than 7741. 3s. Mr. Cooper, being re- 
minded of this circumstance, puts on a 
bold face, and “ is glad that historians 
and antiquarians expend very little of 
their money in purchasing the works 
of the commissioners ;” and would “ be 
sorry to hear there was any demand in 
that line for any of the publications of 
the board ;” and “ thinks they should 
edit no record or manuscript, the sale 
of which would reimburse the expenses !”” 
(Ev. 1911, 12.) 

The commission, finding that the 
public would not buy its works, pro- 
ceeded to advertise them.as gifts ; and 
having done so for some months, it 
received about “ thirty or forty appli- 
cations.” (Mr. Protheroe’s Ev. 1466). 
In this miserable dilemma of possess- 
ing several hundred tons of books, and 
seeing that the public would neither 
buy nor beg them, the commission, 
in its distress, sought the aid of Mr. 
John Allen aforesaid ; who prepared 
“ Hints for regulating the distribution 
of works published by the board” 
(App. G 3). This emergency was 
further relieved by sending some tons 
to be sold as waste paper. (Vide Re- 
port, p. 36, and Ev. 7544, 3684, 5236.) 
The publications were then distributed 
(involving a further cost of some hun- 
dreds of pounds to the commission), 
professedly on the most approved 
statistical principles,* to the various 
counties of England, to the nations of 
Europe, to the Channel Islands, to 
Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian 
Islands, the North American colonies, 
the several presidencies of India, and 
even to Australia. Who can doubt 
their use in the settlement of the 
Maltese disputes by Mr. Austin ? and 
how satisfactorily they would decide any 
controversy in the [limalaya mountains, 
or “any breach of league” between 
our brethren of New England and the 
mighty Tottipottymoy? These publi- 
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cations were further given to such cor- 
porations as the commissioners of the 
Bedford level and the poor-law com- 
missioners! Indeed, this business, 
notwithstanding the philosophic hints 
of Mr. Allen, was managed as the 
secretary pleased. Mr. Rich, an Ame- 
rican bookseller, having applied to 
the secretary for these works, at the 
“ secretary’s suggestion” (Ev. 6340), 
for twenty-one different libraries in 
the United States, received the follow- 
ing answer from Mr. Cooper :— 


** New Boswell Court, Lincoln’s Inn, 
22d Feb. 1834. 

“ Sir,—Being assured that his ma. 
jesty’s government and the Record Com. 
missioners entertain sentiments in all 
respects corresponding to those which 
you recently stated to me were enter- 
tained by the United States towards the 
British isles, I have had no hesitation in 
instructing his majesty’s printers to pre- 
pare sets of the Record publications for 
the whole of the American libraries men- 
tioned in the list accompanying your 
letter of yesterday. Iam, &c. 

“0. Rich, Esq.” «“C, P. Coorrr.” 


Of course, these presents were re- 
ceived with thankfulness by the public 
bodies in foreign countries to which 
they were sent. Letters of thanks, 
couched in the style usually employed 
in such productions, were received from 
the various persons in America, whose 
business it was to send them. Some 
of a similar kind from the Hanse Towns, 
are quoted by Mr. Colquhoun (Ev. 
6319), who said that several other 
towns in Germany are quite ready to 
take similar presents. Dr. Lappen- 
burg of Hamburgh has, according to 
the same witness, made researches into 
these records, which “ have and will 
bear ample fruit in the opinion of 
competent judges ; others will no doubt 
follow his example.” + 

It is not to be doubted that many 
persons in foreign countries must have 


* See a paper which, to judge from its bombastic style, was compiled by 
Mr. Hunter, Appendix B 1, p. 732. 
_ A few instances are selected, shewing how the numbers of the population 
influenced the number of sets of the publications. 


ae edaneeee 317,507 receives 2 sets. 


Huntingdon 
Cumberland 169,681 
Northumberland 222,912 
Stafford ........+6 sovee 410,512 
Surrey .... corecccccee -- 486,334 sitin 3 sets. 
York City and Ainsty 55,362 «co? See, 
+ Dr, Lappenburg received something of 31351. 12s. 9d. expended on foreign 
searches for materials for the Fwdera. “ Paid Cochrane for a copy of Dugdale’s 
Yonasticon, given to Dr, Lappenburg, 36/, 15s.” App. (C. 5.) 


53,192 2 sets. 
4 sets. 
5 sets. 


8 sets. 
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felt obliged to the commission for 
sending them these volumes free of 
expense ; but there must be exaggera- 
tion in the language of these two wit- 
nesses, when they talk of “ very extra- 
ordinary sensations of gratitude ex- 
cited among the citizens of the United 
States,” or speak of these presents as 
“ contributing to promote friendly in- 
ternational relations.” 

It appears Mr. Cooper has helped to 
foment the disputes with the Canadas. 
Mr. Cooper says (Ev. 2821), “ The 
Duke of Wellington thought it might 
have some good effect on the Canadas, 
and from the foreign office they sent 
out several sets ; but it turned out that 
two or three of them were out of print, 
and the Canadians were in a great rage 
10 find that the Americans had got more 
of them than themselves.” 

Of the uncontrolled power vested in 
Mr. Cooper over the distribution of the 
publications, the most singular proof 
was, however, afforded by an occur- 
rence which took place during the sit- 
ting of the committee. Various gentle- 
men were summoned to give evidence 
as to the utility and satisfactory execu- 
tion of the various publications. It 
appears, in the course of the examina- 
tion of one of them, that he had been 
solicited to come forward as a witness 
on the part of the commission, and 
that at the same time a present of a 
number of its publications had been for- 
warded to him. On inquiry from the 
secretary, it appeared that the same 
course had been pursued with respect 
to most of the other gentlemen exa- 
mined under similar circumstances, 
and a great many of the others whom 
it was at one time in contemplation to 
call. These books the secretary at first 
represented to have been “ entered as 
loans at the king’s printers,” and sent 
in order to provide the proposed wit- 
nesses with the proper materials for 
forming their opinions on the works. 
Subsequently, the secretary admitted 
that these loans were, in fact, gifts : 
and, indeed, the witnesses who were 
examined on this point testified great 
astonishment at the notion of having 
to return them.* It will be seen, from 
a return (App. C 11), the extent of the 
presents sent, and the names of the 
persons on whom it was thought pro- 
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per to bestow this (in all but one or 
two instances) unsolicited gift. Pub- 
lications to the amount of 1200/. were 
given away for the purpose, we might 
almost say, of tampering with wit. 
nesses. 

Of the amount thus distributed, 
Sergeant Merewether (who expressed 
the utmost willingness to return what 
he had obtained) received of works of 
the former commissions to the amount 
Bsescctivedycwsunbuse See 08 

Present commission, do. 


Total.. £: 


Mr.Gage :—Of works of 
former commissions .... 
Present commission .. 


Total... £65 19 6 
We certainly do not think the evidence 
of these gentlemen, in defence of the 
commission, was worth purchasing for 
3791. 14s. 

The remedial measures proposed in 
the committee’s report, which we have 
no space to discuss lengthily, appear 
very practicable, and calculated to pro- 
duce the results desired, 

The report suggests,—TI. The im- 
mediate abolition of the present com- 
mission, 

“ Qur experience of the Record Com- 
mission furnishes but one additional 
and almost superfluous proof of the folly 
of expecting efficient labour and sysie- 
matic care at the hands of a numerous 
body, unpaid for the discharge of its 
duties, and occupied by other avoca- 
tions of a more important, a more im- 
perative, and a wholly foreign nature.” 
—Report, p. 39. 

II. That those records worth pre- 
serving should be transferred from the 
numerous unsafe repositories, scattered 
over all parts of the metropolis, into 
one fire-proof building, which should 
receive periodically all public records 
from the courts, and elsewhere. 

III. That the present custody should 
be reformed; and, instead of “ sine- 
cure keeperships” of the chapter-house, 
of the rolls, and the multitudinous 
no-custody of the exchequer; that a 
proper control over modern and an- 
cient records should be vested by act 0! 
parliament,+ either in one person and 


* Mr. Sergeant Merewether’s Ev., 8065 et seq. Sir E. Sugden’s Ev., 8037 et seq. 
+ In the appendix (G.I. — ) will be found the opinions of certain Commissioners 
on the constitution of the present Board, and its operation, Like Sancho Panza, they 
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a deputy, or a board of three persons, 
to be paid,* 
engaging proper assistance to secure 
and preserve g good order and arrange- 
ment. This re commendation i is backed, 
by experience of the excellent and efi 
cient working of the general registry 
at Edinburgh, where there is one head, 
and a deputy, with the necessary num- 
ber of subordinate assistants. 

Whilst a suitable building was pre- 
paring, this new executive (we prefer 
one head to a board of three) should 
be endowed with efficient control over 
the record offices; and their present 
keepers, who might be employed during 
the intervals in making preparations 
for the future removal of the records. 
We would not injure existing interests, 
but, as keeperships fell vacant, they 
should not be filled up. 


with powers and means of 
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Although a large expenditure is im- 
mediately required for the erection ofa 
general record repository, it is easy to 
shew, that this, once incurred, a consi- 
derable saving would afterwards follow; 
and so necessary is this step, that no 
satisfactory ameliorations can be effected 
without it. What is the situation of 
the records, after an expenditure of 
nearly three-quarters of a million in 
thirty-six years? It is a fact, that in 
one shape or another, not less than 
704,256/. lave been taken from tlie 
public for the custody and preservation 
of the records of the metropolis only. + 

The public records in London are 
dispersed in about twenty different re- 
positories, not one of which is appro- 
priate ; and all more or less insecure. 
The keeperships are sinecures, actually 
claimed as such,— the records in con- 


chastise themselves very mercifully. It is amusing to contrast the mode in which the 
proposition for consolidating the custody of the records, was received by Mr. Allen, 

aud Lord Lyndhurst, and Baron Alderson. Mr. Allen (Ev. 7535) says, * 1 am not 
competent to speak to the possibility of placing the records of the kingdom i in the 
custody of the Record Commission ; it would be a great alteration — it would be a 
hazardous experiment to try. I do not know where you could find a Record Com- 
mission to whom you could safely trust the records ofthe kingdom ; I should be sorry 
to be one of them. ‘The responsibility is greater than I should like to incur.” Lord 
Lyndhurst (Ev. 8194) desires to have a general repository, and one custody, if 
possible. “J think it is very immaterial whether they are in the immediate custody of 
the judges, or not.” (See Evidence of Baron Alderson, 7644.) 

* At the proposition of paying for labour, the present Commissioners cry out, 
“job! job!” Sir Edward Sugden, a witness called by the Commissioners, hit, to 
their great discomfort, the proper principle. ‘‘ My impression,” says he, ‘ is, that 
no continuing work, no labour that is to go on from month to month and year to year, 
can ever be well executed, except by those who are paid for their labour ; speaking 
generally, I hold gratuitous labour very lightly.” Mr. Wynn, insinuating that there 
is not sufficient occupation for the whole of one person’s time, Sir Edward Sugden 
answers \ Ey. 8033), ‘‘ Supposing it required only three months of his time ina year, 
let him be paid according to his labour. If the check is good, it is not the less 
necessary because it occupies only three months of the year.” Mr. Sergeant Mere- 
wether is of the same opinion, (Ev. 8060, 1234). 

‘At any rate,” says the report, p. 40, ‘if the business entrusted to a Record 
Commission be w orth the doing, it is worth the paying for, in order that it may be 
well done. Gratuitous ne ‘glee t in the management of public business, is the result 
of a most unwise economy. 

+ Voted by Parliament to the Record Commission, from 1800 
to 1837. (Parliamentary Returns.) .....+essecseeceeees £ 444,900 
Salaries for Chapter House and Tower ............ 116,040 
Paid by the public as fees to the offices... scesewee S316 
For removal of records, and preparation of repositories .......+ 30,000 
Total o0.c000e90:0 of 704,256 

We believe the amount of fees to have been much beyond 113 161, Ou 
calculation is made from returns of the average receipts during 1828, 1629, 1650, 
when the oper ution of acts of parliament, limiting the period of prescription in real 
actions, and affecting tithe disputes, had commenced. The sum might safely be 
doubled. 

Before the Exchequer records were deposited in Carlton ride, they had cost 
10,0001, for their migrations. The fitting-up the vaults of Somerset House, wholly 
improper places, cost 16,0001, What the removal of the King’s Bench records from 
a good to a bad re pository , at the actual recommendation of the Commission (v - Re- 
port, p- 18), has cost, we know not. Our estimate, therefore, of 50,000/, is low, 
rather than otherwise, (Papers -—~ General Record Office, pp. 4T- 34) 













































































































































































fusion,—the fees adding to their inac- 
cessibility. Unless the government wil- 
fully intends that the E xchequer, King’s 
bench, and Common pleas records 
should go to destruction, it must forth- 
with remove them from the stables, 
vaults, and cellars, where they are now 
perishing, to suitable repositories. A 
building must be provided for these re- 
cords; and it would be foolish economy, 
to house half of the records well, and 
leave the other half in danger. The 
government cannot neglect the Chapter- 
house, and Augmentation office, and 
First Fruits office, whilst it is taking 
care of the Exchequer records. ‘The 
present repositories, when emptied of 
their records, or the ground which they 
occupy, might be very profitably used 
for other purposes. There is much need 
of room in the Tower. The govern- 
ment lately paid, and we are not sure 
that it does not at present pay, 4000/. 
per annum for store-warehouses in 
Tooley Street. The place now filled 
with records in the White Tower would 
conveniently supply all the demands of 
the ordnance for room; and it is cer- 
tainly more appropriate that arms should 
be kept in a fortress, than records. 
Space, also, will be required in the vi- 
cinity of the new houses of parliament, 
if the plan already sanctioned is to be 
executed ; and this would be afforded 
by the removal of the Augmentation 
office. The ground now occupied by 
Carlton stables would yield a very 
profitable return, if let for residences. 

A similar saving would ultimately 
result from the proposed changes in the 
custody. At the present, the public 
pays 10,000/. a year, or thereabouts, to 
a useless Record Commission; 830/. 
a-year into the hands of a “ sinecure” 
keeper of the Chapter-house, to de- 
fray the expenses of that repository ; 
also 1150/. for the Tower establishment, 
in addition to fees paid at all the offices ; 
which, according to returns of the fee- 
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Three junior assistants at 400/. 
Three senior clerks 
Three clerks at 1501. ...... 
Six others at 801. 


Lord Brougham’s Record Commission. 


E.g.—An efficient executive of one head, with a deputy 
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receivers, amount on an average, to 
2880/. a-year. Thus, the present 
wretched — costs, without the 


possibility of dispute, 15,860/. a-year, 
It is easy to shew that a proper ma- 
chinery which should really preserve 
the records, restore them to good order, 
and keep them so, render the access to 
them as perfect as possible, by abolish- 
ing fees ; and providing sufficient calen- 
dars and indexes could be obtained fo; 
10,000/. ;* and when this is done, if it 
be thought desirable to proceed with 
printing records, there remain 58601. 
for that purpose. We think the print- 
ing of records should be suspended for 
a few years, at least until the whole 
body of the records are well known 
and arranged. The public has already 
upwards of 130 volumes of records, 
folios, and others, to digest. Hitherto 
the Record Commission has exercised a 
sort of monopoly in printing. The 
public supported a Commission to print 
its own records, and has been debarred 
from printing them itself. And the 
same farce is even now gravely enacted 
by the Llome office, whenever an appli- 
cation is made to examine the State- 
paper office. The experiment should be 
tried how far the public would supply 
its own demand for publication of re- 
cords, when the difficulties of access 
were all smoothed away. However, 
should it be determined that printing 
was still desirable, we would not pay 
editors. We would follow the course 
of the French government, that of 
printing gratuitously, being first satis- 
fied of the editor’s competency. [le 
should be remunerated by, and in pro- 
portion to, the sale of his works. Edi- 
tors should be sought for works, and 
not, according to the late system, works 
for editors. Under our plan, there 
would be no necessity to convert record 
publications into waste paper, or distri- 
bute them in quarters where they are 
neither valued nor required. 
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The Two Dinners. 


THE TWO DINNERS. 
€ Look upon this dinner and on this.” ‘ 


Sin Roser set out for St. Mungo’s town, 
All by the water of Clyde ; 

And the gude folk of Scotland up and down, 
They thronged to that river's side. 


And they biggit a house with muckle speed, 
In a hall for him to dine; 

And they herded in beeves, and sheep, and deer, 
And droves of the bristly swine. 


And the muirlands sent him wagons o’ game ; 
And from Clyde, and Tweed, and Tay, 

In shoals the herrings and salmon came, 
And trout, for that awful day. 


On the banks of Newfoundland was a run, 
A heavy run for cod ; 

And it was plain to every one 
That the schoolmaster was abroad, 

For never so active yet was known 
The plying of the rod. 


And turtle from far Ascension sped, 
Sweeter than turtle doo ; 

And torn from the sleep of his oozy bed 
Was the melting caller-oo. 


And vessels came sailing in trim array, 
Smelling rather boggy and turfy, 

Bearing ton upon ton, from the jim of the say, 
Its flower of the earth, the murphy. 


And Scotland she sent her barley-broo, 
Iler crowdy and her kale ; 


And flowed like a flood the banquet through 
A swell of the Scottish ale. 
’ From France and from Spain, all over the main, 
; Did the white and the red wine come ; 
And strange would it be, if in Glasgow we 
. Missed the bowl of Jamaica rum. 
E 
1 And the pepper arose in a sneezy cloud, 


- And the salt in pillars stood ; 
€ And Burgess vied with the King of Oude 
To make the seasoning good. 


From the porker slain his ham was torn ; 
Torn from the calf his tongue ; 

Spared not was the wether, though five years’ boru— 
Nor the lamb, though but six months’ young. 


And turkeys were driven from Turkeyland, 
Which Englishmen Norwich call ; 

With the bubblyjocks, who, bold and grand, 

Iiad sported their tails on their native strand, 
To join in the common fall. 


Pheasant was there, and pigeon aud duck, 
And many a goose beside— 
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But, ah! one bird was out of luck, 
All by the banks of Clyde : 


lor the Gander of Glasgow grieved, | wis, 
And wailed with a ganderish squeal, 

While his brother ganders and sister geese 
Were smoking in honour of Peel. 


Why should we sing of pudding and pie, 
Of tart or of roll of jam / 

Of cheese or devil wet or dry, 
Washed down by a drappie o’ dram ? 


Oh! ‘twas a fearful sight to see 
Three hundred dozen of men, 
With gaping throat and glowring ee, 


Seated at table then. 


Sharp were their stomachs as their knives ; 
Loud rattled every plate, 

As though seven courses for their lives 
The hungry Tories ate. 


Yet not as in day of old Earl Grey 
Was the famous wonder done, 

Of eating a dinner out and out 
Before it was begun. 


Nor did they tear with unwashed paw 
The viands, bone from bone ; 

Nor leave on the table ample marks 
Of stomachs overthrown, 

As was done in the times of certain feeds, 
To the Gander of Glasgow known. 


At last the dinner came to a close, 
And the weary jaws gave o’er ; 

And then Sir Robert to speak arose, 
And with him arose a roar — 

Such a roar of joy, you may well a 
Clyde never had heard before 


Then silent all in the breathless hall, 
They drank in his words of might ; 

Had you dropped a pin, you had heard its fall 
While speaking was the knight. 


Until he said, in fervent mood, 
* Who'll stand for Church and King ? 
Three thousand men at the call ups stood, 
And made the welkin ring — 
If he had called for their bros idswords good, 
’Twould have been the self-same thing. 


* 


And tidings into England came, 
Running from north to south ; 

And it spread with the noise of a bickering tlhuue, 
As it passed from mouth to mouth. 


And soon to 2 wond’rous mouth it rolled — 
A mouth of marvellous style— 

As all will agree when they hear it told,— 
’T was the mouth of the heir of € ‘atlisle. 
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And that marvellous mouth was opened wide, 
And loud it began to bray ; 

The jackass may envy that is unborn 
The braying of that day. 


And he brayed and biayed so deep and loud, 
And he wagged his ears so long-- 

The donkeys of the land were proud 
Of the sweetness of his song. 


And raising together their choral note, 
In vaunting tone cried they, 

* You will never hear from Sir Robert’s throat 
So beautiful a bray.” 


But the sound it caught John Russell’s ear, 
And an angry man was he: 

“Tis enough to make an archbishop swear 
That such a thing must be. 


I wish the quinzy choked the dog, 
Ere he those pranks should try ; 

I know he looks like Lubin Log, 
But why perform Paul Pry. 


Five hundred to one on such a game, 
I’d book it for a loss ; 

And when Gully hears it, he’ll exclaim, 
Why, it vos a riglar cross. 


So we must get up a better match, 
And Drury shall be the ring ; 
And all the flats that we can catch 
We'll to the turn-up bring.” 


So he called on duke, and he called on lord, 
And he called on earl and knight ; 

And they give him each his peerly word 
They would come to back the fight. 


And the nobles all of Cogers’ Hall, 
And the Lumber troopers bold, 

Sent a pressing cry to each house of call 
Where heavy wet is sold. 


And the Chronicle crew their bagpipes blew, 
And the Globe made its Jew’s-harp sound ; 
And the rival Suns, whether old or true, 
Their hurdy-gurdies ground. 


And through many a court of dense resort — 
Through many a backside slum,— 

From gutter to gutter flew the report, 
Sounding with busy hum, 

That Sir Robert’s hours of life would be short 
When Drury Lane-day was come. 


Woe worth, woe. worth on peerly words, 
Woe worth on plighted troth ; 

For not a single man of the lords 
Ate the reforming broth. 


But, nevertheless, the savoury mess 
Brought its attendance fit ; 

And never, I ween, was in playhouse seen 
Such a company to sit. 
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Save when in former days was played 
The riot of Tom and Jerry ; 

And in Cadgers’ Hiall we saw displayed 
The Cadgers making merry. 


Through trotter and tripe, in onion stewed, 
Through tender heel of cow, 

Through sausages crammed with savoury food, 
Did their jaws voracious plow. 


There was a weeping through the streets, 
Hemming the playhouse round, 

For none of their native’s favourite meats 
Could on that day be found. 


Vanished was pudding, black and white — 
Of savoloirs were none ; 

Pork-pies had vanished out of sight — 
Pigs-fry was wholly gone. 


Mourn for St. Giles’s hapless lot, 
When the tears ran down like rain, 

For the want of potatoes, “ Hot, all hot !” 
Devoured in Drury Lane, 


And soup of the beef of alamode 
Was drained from its greasy vats ; 

And many a cellar’s dark abode 
Was hunted in quest of sprats. 


And puddings of pea in hods were piled, 
And many a well-filled fist 

In the mashy mass in dripping boiled 
Was stuck all above the wrist. 


And Fearon supplied his doctored gin 
From the slope of Holborn Hill, 
And comforted was each Radical skin 

With the matter of half a gill. 


And beer frothed over in pots, which, we own, 
Is the method just and true ; 

But, though the stout was very brown, 
The dinner was very blue. 


Short was the company meeting there, 
But the provender was shorter ; 

And growled upon their scanty fare 
Reported and reporter. 


Dire was the grabbing, fierce the fray ; 
And many a pewter pot 

On many a leaden skull that day 
In savage skirmish smote. 


Skirmish so bloody and so dread 
IIad never Evans seen, 

Snoring behind Sebastian’s walls, 
And sponging on the queen. 


At last the weary dinner past, 
The empty guests gazed round, 

And with hollow paunches looked aghast 
As they heard the rumbling sound, 
Which told that the day’s sublime repast 

With emptiness was crowned. 
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And up got Byng, like a worn out thing, 
Of the leather breeches time ; 

And he snivelled and snuffled, and slobbered and shuffled, 
Without either reason or rhyme. 


And Black and White Hume he glanced down the room, 
And saw, to his sad dismay, 

That of Middlesex men not one out of ten 
Sat amid the Cadgers that day. 


Then go-for-gold Grote he opened his throat ; 
But if he had opened his waistcoat, 

The stuff would be shewn of Grote alone 
Was nothing like Grote and Prescott. 


But Mr. Carpue--good Mr. Carpue ! 
Pray, what were you there doing ? 

Your surgical art, if such tricks you pursue, 
Will speedily fall to ruin. 


Where were you when Charles Buller rose, 
With his “ distinctive die,” 


* # 


U prose at last the muddy Clay, 
The ministers all to toast ; 

Kindred in soul, no doubt, are they 
To the name he loves to boast. 


sut silent were the hungry ranks ; 
And Clay might in vain entreat 

For a single word of the smallest thanks 
To the scrubs of Downing Street. 


So, sick and sorry, and shamed and starved, 
They sneaked away at last— 

And so was ended, and speeched, and cawed, 
This “ magnificent repast.” 


And a laughing went over all the town ; 
And never again shall we hear 

Of another starvation got up to put down 
Old Scotia’s genial cheer. 


And so God save our noble king ! 
Our lives and safeties all ! 

And may to the Whigs, whenever they choose, 
Such another dinner fall. 


QUOTH THE BARD. 
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FEBRUARY SONNETS, 


BY SIR MORGAN O’PONERTY, BART. 


I. 


Snorrtest of months !—but what is short is sweet, 

Says the old proverb — and I trust ’tis true, 

Or will be so this month ;— for now the crew, 
Piped by owl-visaged Abercromby, meet ; 
And Melbourne and his set will try to cheat 

The oft-bammed public into the belief 

That they are ministers, and he their chief— 
No “ viceroy over them” behind their seat. 

The humbug scarce will pass. In Drury Lane, 
Young Russell having got upon the boards — 

A point his uncle’s play could never reach 

Listened to many a muddy, crawling speech ; 
In which they talked, in low and lying words, 

Of every thing on earth— save Derrynane. 


LI. 


Oh, sound of fear! Deep o’er the Western wave 
Booms on the wind the growling of the brogue : 
The tail, through all its joints of fool aud rogue, 

[.evanter, swindler, lickspittle, or knave, 

Alien of thought, or self-proclaiming slave, 

Wags at the Irish howl. We heed them not—- 
I mean we Tories— not a single jot. 

But can the cabinet serfs their aspect brave ? 

Well knowing that now England’s heart is high — 

That Scotland spurned them by the banks of Clyde. 
They feel the merest contact with the sty 

Of beasts unclean their doom must soon decide. 

And where else can they turn? Their sure defeat 

Will make, I say again, this month if short yet sweet. 
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